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HAMLET, 

THE originftl story on which this play is built, Tnay be found 
in Saxo Grammaticus, the Danish historian. From thence 
fieUefbrest adopted it in his collection of novels, in seven vo- 
lumes, which he began in 1564, and continued to publish 
through succeeding years. From this work, The Hyttorie of 
JfamSlett, quarto, bl. 1. was translated. I have hitliertu inet 
with no earlier edition of the play than one in the year 1604, 
though it must have been performed before that time, as I have 
seen a copy of Speght's edition of Chaucer, which formerly bc- 
long^ed to Dr. Gabriel Harvey, (the antagonist of Nash) who. 
In his own hand-writing, has set down Jlamiet, as a performance 
with which he was well acquainted, in the year 1598. His 
words are these: '' The younger sort take much delij^t in 
Shakspeare's Venus and Aoonis; but his Lucrece, and his tra- 
gedy of Hamlet, Prince of Denmarke, have it in them to please 
the wiser sort, 159a" 

In the books of the Stationers* Company, this play was en- 
tered by James RobcrU, July 26, 1602, under the title of " A 
booke called The Bevenge of jffamlett. Prince of Denmartr, as it 
was lately acted by tlie lord chamberlain his ser^'antcs." 

In EoMttuard Hoe^ hy George Chapman, Ben Jonson, aiul John 
Marston, 1605, is a fimg at the hero of tins tragedy. A footinuii 
named H<tmlat €nters^sAd^t|Lnfpa:d^^ci^r asks him — " 'Sibotc, 
Hamlet^ are Jr^lk maU?^* , -. • • : • . : 

The frequent' a!llusi(5n8 of cOntCirtporary authors to this play 
sufficiently show ^t^rpopuHu'ity^^ Thus, in Decker's Bd-man"* 
Kightvaalies^ 4to. t6l2,-i^eIIiaveV" But if any mad Hamltt, 
hearing this, sjn^ vill%inie^ and rush in by violence to see what 
tlie tawny diucl3 "Cffypvcsj; lyje jlooing, then they excuse the 
fact,'* &c. Agatn,.*iA ^n t>]a collection of Satirical Pocnis, called 
The Ntght'JRaven, is this couplet : 

" 1 will not cry Hamlet, Revenge my greeves, 

** But 1 will call Hangman, Revenge on tliicves." Sttcvera. 

Surely no satire was intended in Eatttaard Hoe, wliicli was 
acted at Shakspeare's own playhouse, (Blackfriers) by the cliil- 
dren of tlie revels, in 1605. Malone. 

The following particulars relative to the date of this piece are 
borrowed from Dr. Fai-mcr's Essay on the Learning of Shahpt are, 
p. 85, 86, second edition ; 

" Greene, in the epistle prefixed to his Arcadia, hath a lash 
at some * vaine glorious tragedians,' and very plainly at Shak- 
speare in particular. — * I leave all these to the mercy of their 
inother-tongw, that feed on nought but the crums that fall from 
the traWflf or'* trencher. — That could scarcely /afin/zf their neck 
verse if they should have necde, yet English Seneca, read by 
candlelight yeelds many good sentences — hee will aflbrd you 
whole Ham,lets, I should say, handfuls of tragicall speeches.' — 
I cannot determine exactly when this Epistle was first published; 
but, I fancy, it will carry the original Hamlet somewhat further 
back than we have hitherto done : and it may be observed, that 
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the oldest copy now extant is said to be ' enlarged to almost as 
much againe as it was.' Gabriel Hcar^xy printed at the end of 
the year 1592, ' Foure letters and certaine Sonnetts^ especially 
touching Robert Greene .*' in one of which his Arcadia is men- 
tioned. Now Ncuh't Epistle must have been previous to*" these, 
as Gabriel is quoted in it with applause ; and the Foure Letters 
were the beginning of a quarrel. Nath replied in * Strange 
News of the intercepting certaine Letters^ and a Convoy of 
Verses, as they were going firivilie to victual the Low Cowttrietf 
1593.' Harvey rejoined the same year in * Piercers Supereroga* 
tion, or a new Praise of the old Asse.' And Na*h again, in 
* Have with j^ou to Saffron Walden, or Gabriell jffaroe/s Hunt if 
up ;' containing a full answer to the eldest sonne of the halter- 
maker, 1596.' — Nath died before 1606, as appears from an old 
comedy called The Hetumjrofn Parnassus. Steevens. 

A play on the subject of Hamlet had been exhibited on the 
stage before the year 1589, of which Thomas Kyd was, I b«* 
lieve, the author. On that play, and on the bl. L Histcrie of 
Jffamblet, our poet, I conjecture, constructed the trag^edy before 
us. The earUest edition of the prose-narrative which I have 
seen, was printed in 1608, but it undoubtedly was a re-pubUca* 
tion. 

Shakspeare's Hamlet was written^ if my conjecture be well 
ibunded^ in 1596. Malone* 



PERSONS REPRESENTED. 



Cladius, king ^Denmark. 

Hamkt,' wn to the former j and nephew to the firesenfy 

king. 
Poloniusy lord chamberlain. 
'RonJaoyfriend to Hamlet. 
Laeitea, 9on to Polonius. 
Voltimand). "^ 

SSSi», }'«■">"■■ 

Guildensternyj 
OsriC) a courtier. 
Another courtier* 
A priest. 

Bernardo, 5 '•^'^'- 
Franciscoi a soldier, 
Reynaldoy servant to Polonius* 
A captain. An ambassador, 
Ohost qfHBLWlet's father, 
Fortinbras, ^n'nctf (j/* Norway. 

Gertrude, queen q/*Denmark, and mother of HzmleU 
Ophelia^ daughter q/^Polonius. 

Lordsy ladiesy officers^ soldiers^ playersy gravc'diggers, 
sailorsy messengers^ and other attendants. 

SCENE, Elsinore. 



1 JSTom/ef,] i. e. AmJeth. The A transferred from the end tc 
the beginning of the nune. Steeven*, 



HAMLET, 

PRINCE OF DENMARK- 



ACT L..,SCENE I- 

Elsinorc. A Platform before the Ctutle. , 
Francisco on Ms Post, Enter to /dm Bs&vakd6« 

Ber. Who's there? 

Pran. Naf 9 answer me :' stand) and unfidd 

Yourself. 

Ber. Long live the king !* 

Fran. Bernardo? 

Ber. He. 

Fran, You come most carefuHy upon your hour* 

Ber, 'Tis now struck twelve ;* get thee to bed, Fran- 
cisco. 

Fran, For this relief, much thanks: 'tis bitter cold, 
And I am sick at heart. 

Ber, Have you had quiet guard? 

Fran, Not a mouse sdrring. 

Ber, Well, good night. 
If you do meet Horatio and Marcellus, 
The rivals of my watch,' bid them make haste. 

s me .-] i. e. 7ne who am fdready on the watch, and have 

a right to demand the watch-word. Steeveru. 

3 Long live the king!'\ This sentence appears to have been the 

watch-word. Malone. 

^*Tis now struck ttoelve;"} I strongly suspect that the true 
reading is — new struck &c. So, in Romeo and ^liet. Act I, sc. i : 
" But nevj struck nine." Steevens, 

5 The rivals of my 'U3atch,'\ Rivals for partners. Warburton. 
Rival is constantly used by Shakspeare for a partner or asso- 

'clate. Malone. 

B2 



€ HAMLET, 

Enter Horatio and Marcellus* 

Fran. I think, I hear them.— Stand, ho ! Who is there ? 

If or. Friends to this ground. 

Mar. And liegemen to the Dane. 

Fran. Give you good night. 

Mar, O, farewel, honest soldier : 

Who hath reliev'd you ? 

Fran. Bernardo hath my place. 

Give you good night . [ Exit Fran. 

Mar. Holla! Bernardo 1 

JBer» Say, 

What, is Horatio there ? 

Hbr. A piece of him.* 

£er. Welcome, Horatio; welcome, good Marcellus. 

Hor. What,^ has this thing appeared again to-night I 

Ber. I have seen nothing. 

Mar. Horatio says, 'tis but our fantasy ; 
And will not let belief take hold of him. 
Touching this dreaded sight, twice seen of us : 
Therefore I have entreated him along, 
With us to watch the minutes of this night j^ 
That, if ag^in this apparition come. 
He may approve our eyes,^ and speak to it. 

« Hor, A piece of him."] But why apiece? He says this as he 
gives his hand. Which direction should be marked. Warburton. 
A piece ofhirrit is, I believe, no more than a cant expression. 
It is used, however, on a serious occasion in Pericles : 

" Take in your arms this/Zecc of your dead queen.'* 

Steevens' 
t Hor. Whatf &c.J Thus the quarto, 1604. Steevens. 
Tliese words are in the folio given to Marcellus. Malone. 

' « the minutes of this night ;'\ This seems to have been an 

expression common in Shakspeare*s time. I find it in one of 
Ford's plays. The Fancies chaste and noble. Act V: 

" I promise ere the minutes of the night." Steevens. 

• — approve our eyes,"] Add a new testimony to that of oar 
eyes. Johnson. 
So, in King Lear: 

** — this approves her letter, 
" That she would soon be here." 
See Antony and Cleopatra, Act I, sc i. Steevens. 
Me may approve our eyes,"] He may make good tlie testimony 
of our eyes ; be assured by his own experience of the truth of 
that which u-e have related, in consequence of having been eye- 
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Hot. Tush ! tush I *twill not appear. 

Btr. Sit down awhile ; 

And let us once ageun assail your ears. 
That are so fortified against our story, 
What we two nights have seen.* 

Hot, Well, sit we down, 

And let us hear Bernardo speak of this. 

Ber, Last night of all, 
When yon same star, that 's westward from the polCf 
Had made his course to illume that part of heaven 
Where now it bums, Marcellus, and myself 
The bell then beating one, — 

Mar, Peace, break thee off; look, where it comes again! 

Enter Ghost. 
Ber, In the same figure, like the king that's dead. 
Mar, Thou art a scholar, speak to it, Horatio.* 
Ber. Looks it not like the king ? mark it, Horatio. 
Hor, Most like : — it harrows me' with fear, and wonder. 



tvitnesses to it. To approve, in Shakspeare's age, signified to 
maie good, or establisD, and is so denned in Cawdrey*8 Alphas 
hetical Table of hard English Words, 8vo. 1604. So, in King Leatf 

<* Good king that must approve the common saw ! 

" Thou out of heaven's benediction com'st 

" To the warm sun." Malone. 

1 What vje two night* have HenJ] This line is by Sir Thomag 
Hanmer given to Marcellus, but without necessity, yohntmu 

* Thou art a scholar, speak to it, Horatio."] It has always been 
a vulgar notion, that spirits and supernatural beings can only 
be spoken to with propriety or effect by persons of learning. 
Thus, Toby, in The Night-vjoiker, by Beaumont and Fletcher, 
says : 

** — It grows still longer, 
'* 'Tis steeple-hiffh now ; and it sails away, nurse. 
" Let 's call the butler up, for he speaks Latin, 
" And that ivill daunt the devilV 
In like manner the Jionest butler, in Mr. Addison's Drummer, 
recommends the steward to speak Latin to the ghost in that play. 

JReed. 
3 — it harrows me &C.] To harrow is to conquer, to sub- 
due. The word is of Saxon origin. So, in the old black letter 
romance of Syr Eglamoure of Artoys : 

** He swore bv him thai harrowed hell." 
Milton has adopted tliis plirase in his Comus : 

** Amaz'd I 8iood,]harrowed with grief and /car!" Stec'^atm, 
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Ber. It would be spoke to. 

Mar, Speak to it, Horatio. 

Hor. What art thou, that usurp'st this time of night, 
Together with that fair and warlike form 
In which the majesty of buried Denmark 
Did sometimes march ? by heaven I charge thee, speak. 

Mar, It is offended. 

JBer. See 1 it stalks away. 

Hor* Stay ; speak : speak ; I charge thee, speak. 

[Ejrit Ghost* 

Mar. 'Tis gone, and will not answer. 

JBer, How now, Horatio ? you tremble, and look pale i 
Is not this something more than fantasy { 
What think you of it ? 

Hor* Before my God, I might not this believe. 
Without the sensible and true avouch 
Of mine own eyes. 

Mar, Is it not like the king ? 

Hor, As thou art to thyself: 
Such was the very armour he had on. 
When he the ambitious Norway combated ; 
So frowned he once, when, in an angry parle,* 
He smote the sledded' Polack on the ice.^ 



4 __ an angry parle,] This is one of the affected words in- 
troduced by Lyly. So, in The Two wise Men and all the rest 
FooU, 1619 : 

** — that you told me at our last parle.^* Steevens. 

» — sledded — 1 A sled^ or sledge, is a carriage -without 
wheels, made use of in the cold countries. So, in Tamburlahie^ 
or the Scythian Shepherd, 1590 : 

«< I upon an ivory sled 

*• Thou shalt be drawn among the frozen poles." Steevens. 
* Ife smote the sledded Polack on the ice."] Fole-ax in the com- 
mon editions. He speaks of a prince of Poland whom he slew 
in battle. He uses the word Polack agaip, Act II, sc. iv. Popt. 
Polack was, in that age, the term for an inhabitant of Poland : 
Polaque, French. As in F. Davison's translation of Passeratius's 
epitaph on Henry III of France, published by Camden: 

" Whether thy chance or choice thee hither brings, 
" Stay, passenger, and wail the hap of kings. 
" This little stone a great king's heart doth hold, 
** Who rul'd tlie fickle French and Polacks bold : 
** Whom, with a mighty warlike host attended, 
" With tridt'rous knife a cowled monster ended. 
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'Tis strange. 

Mar. ThuS} twice before, and jump at this dead hour,^ 
With martial stalk hath he gone by our watch. 

Jlor. In what particular thought to work,^ I know not ; 
But, in the gross and scope' of mine opinion, 
This bodes some strange eruption to our state. 

Mar. Good now, sit down, and tell me, he that knows^ 
Why this same strict and most observant watch ' 
So nightly toils the subject of the land ? 
And why such daily casti of brazen cannon, 
And foreign mart for implements of war ; 
Why such impress of shipwrights,* whose sore task 
Does not divide the Sunday from the week : 

" So frail are even the hiehest earthly things! 

" Go, passenger, and wau the hap of kings.*' yekmmi. 

7 ——jump at this dead hour,"] So, the 4to. 1604. The folio 
•^uit. Steevent* 
The correction was probably made by the author. yohtiMtm, 
yump and just were synonymous in tlie time of Shakspeare. 
Ben Jonson speaks of verses made on jump namesf i. e. names 
that suit exactly. Nai^ says—*' and jumpe imitating a verse in 
As in prsesenti." So, in Ch^man*8 May Dayt 1611 : 

** Your appointment wMJumpe at three, ^th me.** 
Again^ in M. Kyffin*a translaUon of the JmdnM of TenttM^ 
1588: 

'' Comes he this day so jump in ^e very time of this 
marriage ?" Steeveiu. 

9 In %3hat f articular thought to tPorj§,] i. e. Whst particidaiC 
train of thinking to follow. Steevetu. 

9 ...^ grjost and scope — -] General tfaoughtSt and tendency at 
large, yohmon. 

1 J.^^ d<uly cast -*] The quartos read— ^jf. Steenene. 

s Why such impress of shipwrights,'] Judffe Barrington, Ob* 
servations on the more ancient statutes, p. 300f having observed 
that Shakspeare g^ves Eng^sh manners to every country vdierci 
his scene lies, infers from this passage, that in the time even of 
q«ieen Elizabeth, shipwrights as weU as seamen were forced to 
Mitrre. Whalle^, 

Impress sigpulies only the act of retaimng shipwrights by givkig 
them what was called /re^ money (from prit, Fr!) ftr holding 
themselves in readiness to be employed. Thus, Chapman, in his 
version of the second book of Homer's Odyssey t 

*' I, from the people strai^t, will^efc for you 
** Free voluntaries f^-^** 
SeeMr. Douoe'snotetmJ&i^Xeirf Aetiyftie.1^ IteiMiNu 
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What might be toward, that this sweaty haste 
D«th make the night joint-labourer with the day ; 
Who is 't, that can inform me I 

Hor. That can I ; 

At least, the whisper goes so. Our last king, 
Whose image even but now appear 'd to us, 
Was, as you know, by Fortinbras of Norway, 
Thereto prick'd on by a most emulate pride, 
Dar'd to the combat; in which, our valiant Hamlet 
(For so this side of our known world esteem'd him) 
Did slay this Fortinbras ; who, by a seal'd compiict, 
Well ratified by law, and heraldry,** 
Did forfeit, with his life, all those his lands. 
Which he stood seiz'd of, to the conqueror : 
Against the which, a moiety competent 
Was gaged by our king ; which had returned 
To the inheritance of Fortinbras, 
Had he been vanquisher ; as, by the same co-mart, 
And carriage of the article design'd,* 

5 — — by law, and heraldry,'] Mr. Upton says, that Shakspeare 
sometimes expresses one thing by two substantives, and that 
htn and heraldry means, by the herald law* So, in Antony and 
CUepatra, Act IV: 

" Where rather I expect victorious life, 
** Than death and honour^ 
L e. honourable death. Steevene. 

Puttenham^ in his Art ofPoesie, speaks of The Figure of Twynnes .- 
*' horses and barbes, for barbed horses, venitn and dartes, for venim,' 
9US dartes,** &c. Farmer. 

— iavf, and heraldry,"] That is, according to the forms of 
lam and heraldry. When tne rieht of property was to be deter- 
mined by comoat, the rules of heraldry were to be attended to, 
M well as those of /<rv. M. Mason. 

i. e. to be well ratified by the rules of law, and the forms 
^fescnhedjurejeciali ; such as proclamation, &c. Malone. 

^ ^— a», by the same co-mart. 

And carriage of the article designed,'] Co'^nart signifies a bargain, 
and carrying of the article, the covenant entered into to confirm 
that bargam. Hence we see the common reading \^covenant'] 
makes a tautology. Warburton, 

Thus the quarto, 1604. The folio reads— as by the same c*- 
venant .* for which the late editions have g^ven us^-as by that 
covenant. 

Co-mart is, I suppose, a Joint bargain, a word perhaps of our 
|ioet*8 coinage. A mart signifying a great fiur or market, he 
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His fell to Hamlet : now, sir, young Fortinbras^ 

Of unimprov*d mettle hot and full,* 

Hath in the skirts of Norway, here and there, 

Shark'd up a list of landless resolutes,^ 

For food and diet, to some enterprize 

That hath a stomach in 't:^ which is no other 

(As it doth well appear unto our state) 

Bu> to recover of us, by strong hand, 

And terms compulsatory," those 'foresaid lands 

So by his father lost : and this, I take it, 

Is the main motive of our preparations ; 

The source of this our watch ; and the chief head 

Of this post-haste and romage^ in tlie land. 

would not have scrupled to Have written — to mart, in the sense 
of to make a bargain. In the prece(^ng speech we find mart 
used for bargain or purchase. Malone. 

He has not scrupled so to write in Cymheline, Act I, sc. vii : 
•* — to mart 
** As in a Romish stew,** &c. Steepens, 

And carriage of the article design'd,] Carriage is import : de- 
signed \s formed, drawn up betoyeen them., yohnton. 

Cawdrey, in his Alphabetical Table, 1604, defines the verb 
design thus : " To marke out or appoint for any purpose.'* See 
also Minsheu*s Diet. 1617 : " To dcsigne or shew by a token.** 
Designed is yet used in this sense in Scotland. The old copies 
have deseigne. The correction was made by the editor of the 
second folio. Malone. 

^ Of unimproved &c.] Full of unimproved mettle, is full of spurit 
not regulated or guided by knowledge or experience, yohnton. 

^ Shark'd up a list &c.] I believe, to shari up means to pick up 
without distinction, as the shark-fish collects his prey. The 
quartos read lavsless, instead of landless. Steevens. 

7 That hath a stomach in 't .•] Stomach, in the time of our au- 
thor, was used for constancy, resolution, yohnson. 

8 And tcrtns compulsatory,] Thus the quarto, 1604. The to* 
lio-^compulsative. Steevens. 

« — romfl^e— ] Tumultuous hurry, yohnson. 

Commonly written — rumm,age. I am not, however, certain 
that the word romage has been properly explained. The follow- 
ing passage in Hackluyt^s Voyages, 1599, Vol. Ill, Ppp 3, seems 
indicative of a different meaning : *' — the ships git>wne foule 
xxx^roomaged, and scarcely able to beare any saile,^ &c. Again 
Vol. Ill, 88, " — the manners were romaging their ■hippef»*^lw. 

Homage, on shipboard, must have sirnified a scniM&im cn^ 
mination into the state of the vestel wd i&i Mcc». "^^VWMkj 
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[Ber, I think,' it be no other, but even ao : 
Well may it sort,' that this portentous figure 
Comes armed through our watch ; so like the king 
That was, and is, the question of these wars.' 

Ifor, A mote it is,* to trouble the mind's eye. 
In the most high and palmy state of Rome,' 

land-service, the same term implied a strict inquiry into the 
kingdom, that means of defence might be supplied where they 
were wanted. Steevens. 

Rummage^ is properly explained by Johnson himself in his 
Dictionary, as it is at present daily used,— to search for any thing. 

Harris- 
1 [I thinks &c1 These, and all other lines, confined within 
crotchets, throughout this play, are omitted in the folio edition 
of 1623. The omissions leave the play sometimes better and 
sometimes worse, and seem made only for the sake of abbrevia- 
tion, yohnson. 

It may be worth while to observe, that the title-pages of the 
first quartos in 1604 and 1605, declare this play to be enlarged 
to almott CIS much againe as it wat, according to the true and perfect 
copy. 

Perhaps, therefore, many of its absurdities, as well as beauties, 
arose from the quantity added after it was first written. Our 
poet might have been more attentive to the amplification than 
the coherence of his fable. 

The degree of credit due to the title-page that styles the MS. 
from which the quartos, 1604 and 1605, were printed, the true 
and perfect coty^ may also be disputable. I cannot help suppos- 
ing this publication to contain all Shakspeare rejected, as well 
as all he supplied. By restorations like the former, contending- 
booksellers or theatres might have guined some temporary ad- 
vantage over each other, which at tms distance of time is not to 
be understood. The patience of our ancestors exceeded our 
own, could it have outlasted the tragedy of Hamlet as it is now 
printed ; for it must have occupied almost five hours in represen- 
tation. If, however, it was too much dilated on the ancient stage, 
it is as injudiciously contracted on the modem one. Steevens. 

* Well m^y it sort,"] The cause and effect are proportionate 
and suitable. Johnson. 

3 — the question of these war*.] The theme or subject. So, 
in Antony and Cleopatra: 

*« — You were the loord ofioar.** Malone, 

* A mote it i*,] The first quarto reads— a moth. Steewnt. 

A Tnoth was enly the old spelling of m-ote, as I suspected in 
revising a passage in King John, Vol. VII, p. 374, n. 1, where 
we certainly should read wAae. Malone. 

X$ — — palmy state of Rome^ Palmy, !br victorious. Pope. 
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A little ere the mightiest Julius fell. 

The graves stood tenantless, and the sheeted dead 

Did squeak and gibber in the Roman streets. 

As, stars with trains of fire and dews of bloody 
Disasters in the sun ;^ and the moist star/ 

^Jsf itarr v»tk trahu qfjtre and devos ofbiood, 
Ditasters in the «un;] Mr. Rowe altered these lines, be« 
cause tbey have InsufRcient connection with the preceding onecii 
thus: 

Start ^one 'jiith trains of fire, dev39 of blood fell. 

Disasters veil'd the sun, — , 
This passage is not in the folio. By the quartos, therefore, 
our imperfect text is supplied ; for an intermediate verse being 
evidently lost, it were idle to attempt a union that never was in- 
tended. I have therefore signified the supposed deficiency by 
a vacant space. 

When Shakspeare had told us that the grave 9tood tenantless, 
&c. which are wonders confined to the earth, he naturally pro- 
ceeded to say (in the line now lost) that yet other prodigies ap- 
peared in the sky ; and these phsenomena he exemplified by add- 
ing,— j<* [i. e. as for instance] Stars viith trains of fire, &c. 

So, in King Henry iF, P. II: *< — to bear Uie inventory of 
thy shirts ; as, one for superfluity," &c. 
Again, in King Henry VI, P. Ill : 

" Two Cliffords, as the fatlier and the son, 

♦* And two Northumberlands ; — " 
Again, in Thg Comedy of Errors: 

** They say, this town is full of cozenage ; 

" Jsi nimble jugglers tliat deceive the eye" &c. Steevens, 
Disasters dimm'd the sun ,•] The quarto, 1604, reads : 

Disasters in the sun ; ■ 
For the emendation I am responsible. It is strongly supported 
not only by Plutarch's account in The Life of Ctesar, [" also the 
brightness of the sunne was darkened, the which, all that yeare 
through, rose very pale, and shined not out,**'\ but by various pas- 
sages in our author's works. So, in The Tetnpest: 

**' I have he-dimm'd 

** The noon-tide sun.** 
Again, in King Richard II: 

** As doth the blushing discontented sun, 

" When he perceives the envious clouds are bent 

" To </m» his glory." 
Again, in our authors 18th Sonnet : 

<* Sometimes too hot the eye of heaven shines, 

" And often is his gold complexion dinvm*d** 

I suspect that the words Js stars are a corruption, «iid\iV7^\\A 

doubt tJuit either a. line preceding or following the ftrst o? iVvo^^ 

quoted Mt the head of this note, has been lost j or th%X. tXi^ \>t- 
yOL. XV. Q 
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Upon whose influence Neptune's empire stands. 
Was sick almost to doomsday with eclipse. 

rinning of one line has been Joined to the end of another, the 
mtervemng words being omitted. That such conjectures are 
not merely chimerical, I have already proved. See VoL VIII, p. 
296, n. 2 ; and VoL XI, p. 67, n. 5. 

The following Unes in yulitu C^tior, in which the prodigies 
that are said to have preceded his death, are recounted, may 
throw some light on the passage before us : 
*' — There is one within, 
«* Besides the things that we have heard and seen, 
** Recounts most horrid siehts seen by the watch. 
*' A lioness hath whelped m the streets ; 
*< And graves have yawn'd and yielded up their dead : 
** Fierce fiery warriors fight upon the clouds, 
*' In ranks, and squadrons, and right form of war, 
'* Which drizzled blood upon the Capitol : 
** The noise of battle hurtled in the air, 
'* Horses do neigh, and dying men did groan ; 
*< And ghosts did shriek and squeal about the streets." 
The lost words perhaps contained a description ofjiery Huarriors 
fighting on tlie clotidst or of brand* burning bright beneath the stars. 

The 15th Book of Ovid's Metamorpfiosesf translated by Gold- 
ing, in which an account is given of the prodigies that preceded 
Caesar's death, furnished Shakspeare with some of the images 
in both these passages : 

•• — battels fighting in the clouds witli crashing armour 

flew, 
** And dreadful trumpets sounded in the a}'rc, and homes 

eke blew, 
" As warning men beforehand of the mischiefe that did 

brew; 
** And Phcebus also looking dim did cast a drowsie light, 
•* Uppon the earth, which seemde likewise to be in scry 

plighte : 
•* From underneath beneath the starres brandes oft 

seemde burning bright, 
" It often rain'd drops of blood. The morning star look'd 

blew, 
** And was bespotted here and there with specks of rus- 
tic hew, 
** The moone had also spots of blood.— 
** Salt teares from ivorie — images in sundry places fell ;— 
** The dogges ^d howle, and every where appeared 

ghasUy sprights, 
" And with an earthquake shaken was the towne." — 
Plutarch only says, that " the sunne was darkened," that " di- 
verse men were seen going up and down in fire ;" there were 
** fires in the element ; sprites were seene running up and downe 
in the nighty and solitaire birds sitting in the great market-place.^' 
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And even* the like prccursc of fierce events,«— • 
As harbin^rs preceding still the fates, 
And prologue to the omen coming on, — ^ 
Have heaven and earth together demonstrated 

The disagreeable recurrence of the word ttart in the second 
line induces me to believe that Am ttars in that which precedes^ 
is a corruption. Perhaps Shakspeare wrote : 
Astres taith trains qffire» — — — 
— — — and devta of blood 
Disastrous dimmed the tun. 
The word cutre is used in an old collection of poems entitled 
Diana, addressed to the £arl of Oxenforde, a book of which I 
know not the date, but believe it was printed about 1580. In 
Othello we have antres, a word exactly of a similar formation. 

JUalone. 
The word — attret (which is no where else to be found) was 
affectedly taken firom the French by John Southern, author of 
the poems cited by Mr. Malone. This wretched plagiarist stands 
indebted both for his verbiage and his imagery to Jtontard, See 
the European Magazine, for June, 1788, p. 389. Stetvene. 

9 — and the moitt ttar, &c.] i. e. the moon. So, in Mar- 
lowe's JBero and Leander, 1598 : 

*' Not that night-wandering, pale, and vatery itar" he, 

Malone. 
s And even—''] Not only Anr.h pm«llgpip« ha.v» been seen in 
Rome, but the elements have shown our countrymen like fore- 
runners and foretokens of violent events, yohnton. 

^ .-^-^precurte of fierce e'oenUy'j Fierce, for terrible. Warburton, 
I rather beUeve that fierce sigmfies conspicuous, glaring. It is 

used in a somewhat similar sense in Titnon of Athens; 
" O the/erce wretchedness that elory brinj^l" 

Agsun, in King Henry VIII, we have *' fierce vanities." Steevens, 

1 And prologue to the omen coming on,"] But prologue and omen 
are merely synonymous here. The poet means, that Uiese strange 
ph^tnomena are prologues and forerunners of the eyents presaged : 
and such sense the slight alteration, which I have ventured to 
make, by changing om^ to omened, very aptly gives. Theobald, 
Omen, for fate. Warburton. 
Hanmer follows Theobald. 

A distich from the life of Merlin, by Heywood, however, 
will show that there is no occasion for correction : 
" Merlin well vers'd in many a hidden speU, 
** His countries omen did long since fortell." Farmer. 
Again, in The Vovsbreaker : 

" And much I fear the weakness of her braine 
" Should draw her to some ominous exigent." 
Om.en, I believe, is danger. Steevens, 
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Unto our climatures and countiymen.— ] 

Re-enter Ghost. 
But, soft; behold! lo, where it comes again! 
I '11 cross it, though it blast me. — Stay, illusion ! 
If thou hast any sound,' or use of voice, 
Speak to me : 

If there be any good thing to be done. 
That may to thee do ease, and grace to me. 
Speak to me : 

If thou art privy to thy country's fate, 
Which, happily, foreknowing may avoid, 
O, speak! 

Or, if thou hast uphoarded^ in thy life 
Extorted treasure in the womb of earth, 
For which, they say, you spirits oft walk in death, 

[Cock crowg. 
Speak of it:— -stay, and speak.— Stop it, Marceilus. 

Mar. Shall I strike at it with my partisan? 

Hor, Do, if it will not stand.^ 

And even the like precurse offieru euntt, 
M haahingtTB preceding etili thefatee, 
Jnd prelo^ to the omen eeming mi,j Bo, in one of our au« 
thor's pocuuf i- 

** But thou shrieking harbinger 
*' FovH precurser of the fiend, 
•* Augur of the fever's end,** &c. 
The omen coming on is, the approaching dreadful and porten* 
tous event So, in King Rioharalll: 

" Thy name is ominout to children.*' 
i. e. (not boding ill fortune, but) destructive to children. 
Again, ibidem: 

" O Pomfret, Pomfret, O, thou bloody prison, 
** Fatal and ominoue to noble peers." Malone* 

^ If thou hast any sound,"] The speech of Horatio to the spec- 
tre is very elegant and noble, and congruous to the common tra- 
ditions of the causes of apparitions. Johnson. 

3 Or, if thou hast uphoarded &c.] So, in Decker's Knight*s Con^ 

juring, &c. ** — If any of them had boiuid the spirit of gold by any 

charmes in caves, or in iron fetters uTider the ground, they shouldyor 

their otun soules quiet (which questionlesse eUe would ivhiTie up and 

down) tf not for the good of their cbUdi*en, release it." Steeven^. 

4 — Stop it, Marceilus. — 

Hor. Do, if it will not stand,"] I am unwilling to suppose that 
Shakspeare could appropriate these absurd effusions to Horatio, 
who is a scholar, and has sufficiently proved his good under- 
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Ber. *Tis here ! 

Hor. 'Tis here ! 

Mar. 'Tis gone ! lExit Ghost 

We do it wrong, being so majesticali 
To offer it the show of violence ; 
For it is, as the air, invuhierable, 
And our vain blows malicious mockery. 

Ber. It was about to speak, when the cock crew. 

Hor. And then it started, like a guilty thing 
Upon a fearful summons. I have heard, 
The cock, that is the trumpet to the mom,' 
Doth with his lofty and shrill-sounding throat 

standing by the propriety of his addresses to the phantom. 
Such a man therefore must have known that— 
'' As easy might he the intrenchant air 
" With his keen sword impress," 
as commit any act of violence on the royal shadow. The words 
— Stop ityMarcellut^ — and JDo, if it vjill not *ta«/— better suit the 
next speaker, Bernardo, who, in the true spirit of an unlettered 
officer* tiihil non arroget armis. Perhaps the first idea that oc* 
curs to a man of this description, is to strike at what offends 
him. Nicholas Poussin, in his celebrated picture of the Cruci- 
fixion, has introduced a similar occurrence. While lots are cast- 
ing for the sacred vesture, the graves are giving up their dead* 
This prodigy is perceived by one of the soldiers, who instantly 
grasps his sword, as if preparing to defend himself, or resent 
such an invasion from the other world. 

The two next speeches — * Tit here f — ^* 77 * Arre /— may be al- 
lotted to Marcellut and Bernardo ; and the third— 'T/> gone ! 8cc. 
to Horatio, whose superiority of character indeed seems to de- 
mand it. — As the text now stands, Marcellus proposes to strike 
the Ghost with his partizan, and yet afterwards is made to des- 
cant on the indecorum and impotence of such an attempt. 

The names of speakers have so often been confounded by the 
first publishers of our author, that I suggest this change with 
less hesitation than I should express concerning any conjecture 
that could operate to the disadvantage of his words or mean- 
ing.— Had the assignment of the old copies been such, would it 
have been thought liable te objection ? Steevens, 

s The cock, that is the trumpet to the 7nom,'\ So, the quarto, 
1604. Folio— to the day. 

In England's Parnassus, 8vo. 1600, I find the two following 
lines ascribed to Drayton, but know not in which of his poems 
they are found : 

"'And now the cockct the moming^s trumpeter, 
** Play*d huntsup for the day-star to appear.' 
Mr. Gray has imitated our poet : 

C2 



j» 
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Awake the god of day ; and, at his waralng. 
Whether in sea or fire, in earth or air,* 

*♦ TJie cocPs shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 

«* No more shall rouse them fiom tlicir lowly bed." 

Malone. 
• Whether in sea &c.] According to the pneumatolo;^ of that 
time, every element was inhabitea by iti peculiar order of spi- 
rits, who had dispositions different, according to their rarious 
places of abode. The meaning therefore is, that all ipirita ex- 
tr<roaganty wandering outof tlicir element, whether aerial spirits 
visiting earth, or eartlily spirits ranging tlie air, return to their 
station, to their proper limits in which they are conjined. We 
might read : 

" — And at his warning 

** Th' extravagant and erring spirit hies 

** To his confine, whether in sea or air, 

" Or earth, or fire. And of," &c. 
But tliis change, though it would smooth the construction, is not 
necessary, andi being unnecessary, should not be made against 
authority, yohnson. 

A Chorus in Andreini's drama, called Adamo^ written in 1613, 
consists of spirits of fire, air, water, and hcU, or subterraneous, 
being the exiled angels. " Choro di Spirlti ignei, aercj, acqua- 
tici, ed infemali," &c. These are the demons to wliich Sliak> 
speare alludes. These spirits were supposed to controul tlie ele- 
ments in which tliey respectively resided ; and when formidly 
invoked or commanded by a magician, to produce tempests, 
conflagrations, floods, and earthquakes. For tlius says The 
Spanish Mandeville of Miracles ^ 8ic. 1600: " Those which are in 
the middle region of the ayre, and tliose that are under tliem 
nearer the earth, are those, which sometimes out of the ordina- 
ry operation of nature doe moove the windes with greater fur}- 
tnan they are accustomed ; and do, out of season, congee le the 
cloudes, causing it to tliunder, lighten, hayle, and to desU'oy the 
grasse, come, &c. &c.— •Witches and neg^omancers worke 
many such like things by the help of those spirits," &c. Ibid. 
Of tliis school tlierefore was Shakspeare's Prospero in Tht 
Tempesu T. Warton. 

Bourne of Nevscastle, in his Antiquities of the common People^ in- 
forms us, *' It is a received tradition among tlie vulgar, that at 
the time of cock-crowing, tlie midnight spirits foi'sake these 
lower regions, and go to their proper places. — Hence it is, (says 
he) that m country places, where the way of life requires more 
early labour, they always go chearfully to work at that time ; 
whereas if they are called abroad sooner, they imagine every 
thing they see, a wandering gliost." And he quotes on tliis oc- 
casion, as all his predecessors had done, the well-known lines 
from the first hymn of Frudentius. I know not whose translation 
he gives us, but there is an old one by Hey wood. The pious chan- 
sons, the hym>ns and carrols, which ShsUcspeare mentions presently, 
were usually copied from the elder Christian poets. Farmer. 
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The extravagant^ and erring spirit* hies 
To his confine : and of the truth herein 
This present object made probation. 

Mar. It faded on the crowing of the cock.* 
Some say, that ever 'gainst that season comes 
Wherein our Saviour's birth is celebrated. 
This bird of dawning singeth all night long: 
And then, they say, no spirit dares stir abroad ;^ 
The nights are wholesome ; then no planets strikei 
No fairy takes,* nor witch hath power tot:harmf 
So hallow'd and so gracious is the time. 

▼ The extravagant — ] i. c. gt)t out of his bounds. Warburton, 
So, in Nobody and Somebocfy, 1598 : " they took me up for 

a ^stravagant.^'* 

Shakspeare imputes the same effect to Aurorc^s harbinger in the 

the last scene of the third Act of the Midtum/mer Nighft Dream* 

See Vol. II, p. 330. Steevens. 

« — - erring spirit,] Erring is here used in the sense of toob- 
dering. Thus, in Chapman*s version of the fourth Book of Ho« 
mer's Odyssey^ Telemachus calls Ulysses— 

" My erring father : — " 
And in the ninth Book,'Ulys8es describing himself and bis com* 
panions to the Cyclop, says — 

" erring Grecians we, 

" From Troy were turning homewards" — 
Erring, in short, is erraticiu, Steevens. 

• It Jaded on the crowing of the cod,"] This is a very ancient su- 
perstition. Philostratus giving an account of the apparition of 
Acliilles' shade to Apollonius Tyaneus, says that it vanished 
with a little glimmer as soon as the cocJt crowed, Vit. Apol. iv, Id. 

Steeven*. 
Faded has here its original sense ; it vamshed, Vado, Lat. So, m 
Spenser's Fairy ^een, Book I, c. v, st 15 : 

" He stands amazed how he thence shouldyjwfc." 
That our author uses tlie word in this sense, appears from the 
following lines : 

" — The morning eocJ^ crew loud ; 

<< And at the sound it shrunk in haste away, 

** And vanished from our sight." Malone. 

J — dares stir abroad;'] Thus the quarto. The folio reads^- 
can walk, Steevens* 

Spirit was formerly used as a monosyllable : iprite. The quarto, 
1604, has — dare stir abroad. Perhaps Shakspeare wrote — no ^«- 
rits dare stir abroad. The necessary correction was made in a 
late quarto of no authority, printed in 1^37. Malone, 

* No fairy takes,] No fairy ttrikes withXaxneikftiA V/t 
This sense of taJte is frequent in this waAijQir. T^ilnMMk 
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Hot, So have I heard, and do in part believe it. 
But, look, the mom, in russet mantle clad, 
Walks o'er the dew of yon high eastern hill :^ 
Break we our watch up ; arid, by my advice^ 
Let us impart what we have seen to*night 
Unto young Hamlet ; for, upon my life, 
This spirit, dumb to us, will speak to him : 
Do you consent we shall acquaint him with it, 
As needful in our loves, fitting our duty ? 

Mar, Let 's do 't, I pray ; and I this morning know 
Where we shall find him most convenient. [Exciint. 

SCENE H. 

The same. A Room 0/ State in the same. 

Enter the King, Queen, Hamlet, Polonius, Laertes, 
VoLTiMAND, Cornelius, Lords, and Attendants, 

King, Though yet of Hamlet our dear brother's death 
The memory be green j and that it us befitted* 
To bear our hearts in grief, and our whole kingdom 
To be contracted in one brow of woe ; 
Tet so far hath discretion fought with nature, 



So, in The Merry Wives of Windsor : 

•* And there he blasts the tree, and taiet the cattle." 

SteevenS' 

3 — high eastern hill .•] The old quarto has it better east- 
wutrd, Warburton. 

The superiority of the latter of these reading's is not, to me at 
least, very apparent. I find the former used in Lingua, &c. 1607 : 
" — and overclimbs 
** Yonder gilt eattem hills." 
Again, in Browne's Britannia^ t Pastor aU, Book IV, Sat. iv, p. 
7S, edit. 1616 : 

** And ere the sunne had clymb'd the easterne hits.** 
Agun, in Chapman's version of the thirteenth Book of Ho- 
mer'tf Odyssey : 

** Ulysses still 

** An eye directed to the eastern hillV 
Eastern and eastward, alike signify toward the east. Steevens. 

4 _ and that it us befitted — ] Perhaps our author elliptically 
wrote 

■ and us befitted — 
i. e. and that it befitted us. Steexens, 
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That we with wisest sorrow think on hini) 
Together with remembrance of ourselves. 
Therefore our sometime sister, now our queen, 
The imperial jointress of this warlike state, 
Have we, as 'twere, with a defeated joy,— 
With one auspicious, and one dropping eye ^ 
With mhrth in funeral, and with dirge in marriage, 
In equal scale weighing delight and dole^— 
Taken to wife : nor have we herein barr'd 
Your better wisdoms, which have freely gone 
With this affair aknig :— 'For all, our thanks. 

Now follows, that you know, young Fortinbras,— 
Holding a weak supposal of our worth ; 
Or thinking, by our late dear brother's death, 
Our state to be disjoint and out of frame, 
CoUeagued with this dream of his advantage,^ 
He hath not fail'd to pester us with message, 
Importing the surrender of those lands 
Lost by his father, with all bands of laW| 
To our most valiant brother.— -So much for him. 
Now for ourself, and for this time of meeting. 
Thus much the business is : We have here writ 
To Norway, uncle of young Fortinbrasj- 
Who, impotent smd bed-rid, scarcely hears 
Of this his nephew's purpose, — ^to suppress 
His further gait herein ;t in that the levieSf 

' With one ampicieust and one dropping eye ;] Thus the folio. 
The quarto, with somewhat less of quamtness : 

With an auspiciou* and a dropping eye- 
The same thought, however, occurs in The Wmter^e Tale •* *' She 
had one eye declined for the loss of her husband ; another ele- 
vated that the oracle was fulfilled.*' 

After all, perhaps, we hare here only the ancient pvorerbial 
phrase — ** To cry wHh one eye and laugh with the other," 
buckram'd by our author for the senrice of tragedy. See Jta/t 
Collection, edit. 1768, p. 188. Steepens. 

« CoUeagued ivith this dream of hit advantage,'] The meaning 
is, — He goes to war so indiscreetly, and unprepared, that he has 
no allies to support him but a dream, with which he is colleagued 
or confederated. Watburton, 

This dream of his advantage (as Mr. Mason obsenres) means 
only " this ima^nary advantage, which Fortinbras hoped to de- 
rive from the unsettled state of the kinrdom.''' Sieeven*. 
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The lists, and full proportions, are all made 

Out of his subject :— and we here despatch 

You, good Cornelius, and you, Voltimand, 

For bearers of this greeting to old Norway ; 

Giving to you no further personal power 

To business with the king, more than the scope' 

Of these dilated articles* allow. 

Farewel ; and let your haste commend your duty. 

Cor, Vol. In that, and all things, will we show our duty. 

JKng. We. doubt it nothing ; heartily farewel. 

[Exeunt Vol. and Cor* 
And now, Laertes, what 's the news with you ? 
You told us of some suit ; What is 't, Laertes ? 
You cannot speak of reason to the Dane, 
And lose your voice : What would'st thou beg, Laertes, 
That shall not be my offer, not thy asking ? 
The head is not more naUve to the heart, 
The hand more instrumental to the mouth, ~ 
Than is the throne of Denmark to thy father.' 



' — to wpprcMt 
JSi9 further gait h«nin^ Gate w gait is here used in the 
northern sense, for proef«dinjtt pawtage / from the A. S. verb gae. 
A gate for a path, passage, or strcei, m stUl current in the north. 

Ftrcy. 
So, in A Midiummer Nighft Dream^ Act. V, sc ii : 
** Every fairy take his gaity Ifarru. 

9 .—. more thtm the 9Cope — 3 ^o^ is comprized in the gene- 
ral design of these articles, which you may explain in a more 
diffused and dilated style, yohruon. ^ 

• thete dilated articles &c.] i. e. the articles when di- 
lated. Musgrave. 

The poet should have written alloms. Many writers fall into 
this error, when a plural noun immediately precedes the verb ; 
as I have had occasion to observe in a note on a controverted 
passage in Love's Labour V Lott. So, in yulius Casar : 
** The posture of your blovos are yet unknown." 

Agsdn, in Cymbeline : ** — — and the approbation of those are 
wonderfully to extend him," 8cc. Malone, 

Surely, all such defects in our author, were merely the errors 
of illiterate transcribers or printers. Steevens, 

* The head is not more native to the heart. 

The hand more instnvmental to the m/mth, 

Than is the throne of Denmxtrk to thy father.'^ The sense 
seems to be this : The head is not formed to be more useful to 
the heart, the hand is not more at the service of the moutli, than 
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What would'st thou have) I^ertes ? 

Laer, My dread lord, 

Your leave and favour to return to France ; 
From whence though willingly I came to Denmark, 
To show my duty in your coronation ; 
Yet now, I must confess, that duty done. 
My thoughts and wishes bend again toward France, 
And bow them to your gracious leave and pardon. 

King. Have you your father's leave ? What says Polo- 
nius ? 

Pol, He hath, my lord, [wrung from me my slow leave,* 
By laboursome petition ; and, at last. 
Upon his will I seal'd my hard consent :] 
I do beseech you, give him leave to go. 

King. Take thy £Eiir hour, Laertes ; time be thine, 
And thy best graces: spend it at thy wiU.^ 
But now, my cousin Hamlet, and my son, 

Ham, A little more than kin, and less than kind.^ 

\^A8ide, 

my power is at your father's service. That is, he may command 
me to the utmost, he may do what he pleases with my kingly 
authority. Steevens. 

By native to the heart Dr. Johnson understands, *' natural and 
congenial to it, bom with it, and co-operating with it.'* 

Formerly the heart was supposed the seat of wisdom ; and 
hence the poet speaks of the close connection between the heart 
and head» See Coriolantis, Act I> sc. i. Vol. XIII. Maione. 

* — — wrung Jrom me my slow Uave,"^ These words and the 
two following lines are omitted in the folio. Maione. 

3 Taie thy fair hour, Laertes ; time be thine. 
And thy beat graces: spend it at thy wi7/.l The sense is,— 
You have my leave to go, Laertes ; make tne fairest use you 
please of your time, and spend it at your wiU with the fairest 
graces you are master of. Theobald, 
So, in King Henry VIII: 

«* and bear the inventory 

" Of your best graces in your mind." Steevens. 
1 rather think this une is in want of emendation. I read : 
— — — time is thine. 
And my best graces : spend it at thy 'oaill. Johnson. 

* Ham. A little more than kin, and less than kind.] Kind is the 
Teutonick word for child. Hamlet theref<nre answers with pro* 
priety, to the titles of cousin and son, which the km^^V^A ^N«Ci 
him, that he was somewhat more than coutin, askOiVt^^ \!i\«xv toiv. 



34 HAMLET, 

King. How is it that the clouds still hang on you ? 
Ham. Not so, my lord, I am too much i' the stm.' 

In this linCf with which Shakspeare introduces Hamlet^ Dr. 
Johnson has perhaps pointed out a nicer distinction than it can 
justly hoast of. To establish the sense contended for, it should 
have been proved that kind was ever used by any English writer 
for child, A little more than kin^ is a little more than a common 
relation. The King* was certainly sometliing Um than kind^ by 
having betrayed the mother of Hamlet into an indecent and in- 
cestuous marriage, and obtained the crown by means which he 
suspects to be unjustifiable. In the fifth Act, the prince accuses 
his uncle of havmg popfd in hetv)een the election and his hobest 
which obviates Dr. Warburton's objection to the old reading, 
viz. that " the king had g^vcn no occasion for such a reflection.** 

A jingle of the same sort is found in Mother Bomhie, 1594, 
and seems to have been proverbial, as I have met with it more 
than once : " — the nearer we arc in blood, the further we must 
be from love ; the greater the kindred is, the less tlic kindness 
must be." 

Again, in Gorboduc, a tragedy, 1561 : 

** In kinde a father, but not kindelynessV 

In the Battle of Alcazar, 1594, Muly Mahomet is called 
*« Traitor to kinne and kinde.'* 

As kind, however, signifies nature, Hamlet may mean that his 
relationship was become an unnatural one, as it was partly 
founded upon incest. Our autlior's yulius Casar, Antony ana Clco" 
patra. King Richard II, and Titus Andronicus* exhibit instances 
of kind being used for natures and so too in this play of Harnitt, 
Act II, sc. the last : 

" Remorseless, treacherous, lecherous, kindless villain." 

Dr. Farmer, however, observes that kin is still used for cousin 
in the midland counties. Steevens, 

Hamlet does not, I think, mean to sav, as Mr. Steevens sup- 
poses, that his uncle is a little more than kin, &c. The King had 
called the Prince—" My cousin Hamlet, and my son." — His re- 
ply, therefore, is, — " I am a little more than thy kinsman, [for 
I am thy step-son ;] and somewhat less than kind to thee, [for I 
hate thee, as being the person who has entered into an incestu- 
ous marriage with my motlier]. Or, if we understand kinJ in 
its ancient sense, then the meaning will be, — I am "tnore than thy 
kinsm.antfor I am thy step'son ; bemg such, / am less near to thee 
than thy natural offspring, and therefore not entitled to the appel- 
lation of son, which you have now given me. Malone. 

s — — too much P the sun.'\ He perhaps alludes to the proverb, 
•* Out of heaven's blessing mto the warm sun " Johnson. 

Meaning probably his being sent for from his studies to be ex- 
• posed at his uncle's marriage as his chiefest courtier, &c. Steevens, 

I question whether a quibble between iun and son be not here 
intended. Farmer* 
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Queen. Good Hamlet, cast thy nighted colour off, 
And let thine eye look like a friend on Denmark. 
Do not, for ever, with thy vailed lids* 
Seek for thy noble father in the dust: 
Thou know'st, 'tis common ; all, that live, must die/ 
Passing through nature to eternity. 

Ham* Ay, madam, it is common. 

Queen, If it be, 

Why seems it so particular with thee ? 

Ham. Seems, madam ! nay, it is ; I know not seems* 
'Tis not alone my inky cloak, good mother, 
Nor customary suits of solemn black, 
Nor windy suspiration of forc'd breath. 
No, nor the fruitful river in the eye. 
Nor the dejected haviour of the visage. 
Together with all forms, modes, shows of grief. 
That can denote me truly : These, indeed, seem, 
For they are actions that a man might play : 
But I have that within, which passeth show ; 
These, but the trappings and the suits of woe.® 

King, Tis sweet and commendable in your nature, 
Hamlet, 
To give these mourning duties to your father : 
But, you must know, your father lost a father ; 
That father lost, lost his ;^ and the survivor bound 

* vailed lids — ] With lowering eyes, cast down eyes. 

yohnton^ 
So, in The Merchant of Venice : 

" Vailing her high-top lower tlian her ribs." Steevens. 
Sec Vol. IX, p. 15, ri. 2. Maione. 

' Thou knonji^st, *tis common ; all, that live, "tnust die^ Perhaps 
the semicolon placed in tliis line, is improper. The sense, ellip- 
ti^ally expressed, is,*— Thou knowest it is common that all that 
live, must die. — The first that is omitted for the sake of metre, 
^ practice often followed by Shakspeare. Steevens, 

• But I have that within, vjhich passeth shovs; 
These, but the trappings and the suits of woe.] Sot in King 
Richard IJ: 

•« my grief lies idl within ; 

'* Aiid thefle extfemal mamiers of lament 

''Are merely shadows to the unseen grief 

'« iliat swells with silence ip^ the tortur'd souL** M f f ^ m ^ 

* ''^rn.Xiw^Jftth^i^it^ father} . ..^ 

V0L.3^V. D ^ 




26 HAMLET, 

In filial (5t)li gallon, for some term 

To clo obsequious sorrow:* But to perscver 

In obstinate condolement, is a coui^se 

Of impious stubbornness ; 'tis unmanly grief: 

It shows a will most incorrect* to heaven ; 

A heart unfortified, or mind impatient ; 

An understanding simple and unschool'd: 

For what, we know, must be, and is as common 

As any the most vulgar thing to sense, 

Why should wc, in our peevish opposition, 

Take it to heart ? Fy ! 'tis a fault to heaven, 

A fault against the dead, a fault to nature, 

To reason most absurd ;' whose common theme 

Is death of fathers, and who still hath cried, 



T\ at father iea, lost his;'] Mr. Pope judiciously corrected 
the I'aulty copies thus : 

your father lost a father ; 

That father, his,- . 

On whicli the editor Mr. Theobald thus descants : — This sup' 
posed refinement is fro^n Mr. Pop€% but all the editions else, that I 
have met icitht old and modern, read : 
That father lost, lost his ; 

The reduplication of tohich ivord here gives an energy and an ele- 
gance WHICH IS MUCH EASIER TO BE CONCEIVED THAN EX- 
PLAINED IN TERMS. I believe so: for when explained in terms 
it comes to this : — That father after he had lost himself, lost his 
father. But the reading is ex fide codicis, and that is enough. 

TVarburton. 

I do not admire the repetition of the word, but it has so much 
of our author's manner, tliat 1 find no temptation to recede from 
the old copies, yohnson. 

The meaning of the passage is no more than this, — Your father 
lost a father, i. e. your grandfatlicr, which /ojt grandfather, also 
lost his father. 

The metre, however, in my opinion, shows that Mr. Pope's 
correction shoidd be adopted. The sense, though eUiptically 
expressed, will still be the same. Steevens. 

1 — obsequious sorroio .] Obsequious is here from obsequies, 
or funeral ceremonies, yohnson. 
So, in Titus Andronicus : 

** To shed obstnuious tears upon his trunk." Steevens. 

3 a 'dill viost incorrect — ] Not sufficiently regulated by a 

sense of duty and submission to the dispensations of Providcmce. 

Malone. 

3 To reason "inost absurd i\ Reason is here used in its common 
sense, for the faculty by which we form cenclusions from argu- 
ments. Johnson, 
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From the first corse, till he that died to-day, 
This must be so. We pray you, throw to earth 
This unprevailing woe ; and think of us 
As of a father : fgr let the world take note, 
You are the most^lmmediate to our throne ; 
And, with no less nobility of love,^ 
Than that which dearest father bears his son, 
Do I impart toward you.* For your intent 

4 Andy liiith no less nobility of love, "^ Nobility t for niagnitude. * 

Warburton. 
Nobility is rather generosity, yohnson. 

By nobility of love, Mr. Heath understands, eminence and dis- 
tinction of love. Malone. 

So, afterwards, the Ghost, describing' his affection for the 
Queen: 

" To me, whose love loa* that of dignity"*^ &c. Steevens. 

* Do I impart toward you."] I believe impart is, impart myself, 
sommunicate whatever I can bestow. Johnson. 

The crown of Denmark was elective. So, in Sir Clyo^non, 
Knight of the Golden Shield, &c. 1599 : 

" And me possess for spoused wife, who in election am 
*• To have the crovni of Denmark here, as heir unto the same." 
The king means, that as Hamlet stands the fairest chance to be 
next elected, he will strive with as much love to ensure the 
crown to him, as a father would show in the continuance of heir- 
dom to a son. Steevens. 

I agree with Mr. Steevens, that the crown of Denmark (as in 
most of the Gothick kingdoms) was elective, and not hereditary ; 
though it must be customary, in elections, to pay some attention 
to the royal blood, which by degrees produced hereditary suc- 
cession. Why then do the rest of the commentators so often 
treat Claudius as an usurper, who had deprived young Hamlet of 
his right by heirship to his father's crown ? Hamlet calls him 
drunkard, murderer, and villain ; one who had carried the elec- 
tion by low and mean practices ; had — 

** Popp'd in between the election and my hopes — .*' 
had— 

•* From a shelf the precious diadem stole, 
" And put it in his pocket :" 
but never hints at his being an usurper. His discontent arose 
from his uncle's being preferred before him, not from any legal 
right which he pretended to set up to the crown. Some regard 
was probably had to the recommendation of the preceding" 
prince, in electing the successor. And therefore young Hamlet 
had ** the voice of the king himself for his succession in Den- 
mark ;" and he at his own death prophecies that ** the election 
would light on Fortinbras, who had his dying \o\ce^ c.oys^can- 
Ing that by the death of his uncle^ he himself Yiaii\»^^ii^\xv^^s»( 



'2B HAMLET, 

In going back to school in Wittcnbcrgi* 
It is most retrograde to our desire : 
And, we beseech you, bend you to remaia^ 
Here, in the cheer and comfort of our eye, 
Our chiefest courtier, cousin, and our son. 

Queen. Let not thy mother lose her prayers, Hamlet; 
I pray thee, stay with us, go not to Wittenberg. 

Nam, I shall in all my best obey you, madam. 

King, Why, 'tis a loving and a fair reply; 
Be as ourself in Denmark — Madam, come ; 
This gentle and unforc'd accord of Hamlet 
Sits smiling to my heart :' in grace whereof, 
No jocund health,* that Denmark drinks to-day, 
But the great cannon to the clouds shall tell ; 
And the king's rouse* the heaven shall bruit again, 

an instant, and had therefore a right to recommend. When» im 
the fourth Act, the rabble wished to choose Laertes king, I un- 
derstand that antiquity was forgot, and custom violated, 1^ 
electing a new kin^ in the life-time of the old one, and pexluips 
also by the calling in a stranger to the royal blood. BlackHone. 

t to tchool in Wittenberg^] In Shakapeare's time there wai 

an university at Wittenberg, to which he nat made Hamlet pro* 
pose to return. 

The university of Wittenberg was not founded till 1502, con- 
sequently did not exist in tlie time to which this play is referred* 

Afa^oae, 

Our author may have derived his knowledge of this famous 
university from The Life of lade Wilton, 1594, or The Hittory rf 
Doctor Faustut, of whom the second report (printed in the samo 
year) is said to be " written by an English gentleman, etudaU at 
Wittenberg, an University of Germany m Saxony." Ritson. 

7 — bend you to remain — ] i. e. subdue your inclination to go 
from hencCf and remaini &c. Steevens. 

s Sits smiling to my heart:"] Thus, the dying Lothario : 

*' That sweet revenge com,es smiling to my thoughts.** Steeveru* 
Sits smiling to my heart .-] Surely it should be : 

Sits smiling on my heart, Ritson, 
To my heart, I believe, signifies— wear to, close, next to, my 
heart. Steevens. 

9 No jocund health,"^ The King's intemperance is very atronj^y 
impressed ; every thing that happens to him gives him occa^on 
to drink. Johnson. 

1 the king's rouse — ] i. e. the king's draught of jollity. 

See Othello, Act II, sc. iii. Steevens, 

So, in Marlowe's Tragical Historic of Doctor Faustus .* 

<< lie tooke hisrouse with stoopes oiRhenmsk wi9e." RiUon, 
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Re-speaking earthly thunder. Come away. 

[Ejceunt King, Queen, Lords, ^c. Pol. and Laer. 
Ham, O, that this too too solid flesh would me]t, 
Thaw, and resolve itself into a dew !* 
Or that the Everlasting had not fix'd 
His canon 'gainst self-slaughter 1' O God I O God 1 
How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable 
Seem to me all the uses of this world I 
Fy on 't ! O fy ! 'tis an unweeded garden, 
That grows to seed ; things rank, and gross in nature^ 
Possess it merely.^ That it should come to this ! 
But two months dead ! — ^nay, not so much, not two : 
So excellent a king ; that was, to this, 
Hyperion to a satyr:' so loving to my mother, 



* — resolve itself into a devD /] Retolme means the same as 
dissolve, Ben Jonson uses the word in his Volpone, and in the 
same sense : 

** Forth the resolved coTners of his eyes." 
Ag^in, in The Country Girl, 1647 : 

** my s woln grief, resolved in these tears." 

Pope has employed the same word in his version of the second 
Iliads 44 : 

** Resolves to air, and mixes with the night," Steevens, 

* Or that the Everlasting had notjix'd 

IBs canon Against self-slaughter /] The generality of the edi- 
tions read — cannon, as if the poet's thought were,---Or that the 
Almighty had not planted his artillery, or arms of vengeance, 
against self-murder. But the word which I restored (and which 
was espoused by the accurate Mr. Hughes, who gave an edition' 
of this play) is the true reading, i. e. that he had not restrained 
suicide Irjf his express law and peremptory prohibition. Thecbald, 
There are yet those who suppose the old reading to be the true 
one, as they say the ^ard. fixed seems to decide very strongly in 
its favour. I would advise such to recollect Virgil's expression ; 
** 'fixit leges pretio, atque refixitV Steevens. 
If the true reading wanted any support, it might be found in 
CymJfeline: 

— Against self-slaughter 
There is a prohibition so divine, 
That cravens my weak hand." 
In Shakspeare*s time canon {norm^) was commonly spelt cannon. 

Malone. 






^ — Tn^rc/y.] is entirely, absolutely. Sec Vol. II, p. 12, n. 2{ 
and Coriolanust Act III, sc. i,^ Vol. XIII. Steevens, 

' So excellent a king ; that was, to thit^ a 

Hyperion to a satyr /] This similitude at ftfil Wlj^ ife«Mk \%a| 

'D2 ^^ 
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HAMLET, 



That he miglit not beteem the winds of heaven* 
Visit her face too roughly. Heaven and eartli I 
Must I remember ? why, she would hang on him, 

!)e a little fai'-fetched ; but it has an cx'jiiisite beauty. By the Sa^ 
tyr is meant Pan, as by Jfyperion, Apollo. Pan and Apollo were 
bi*others, and the allusion is to the contention between those gods 
for the preference in musick. IVarburton. 

All our English poets are guilty of the same false quantity, and 
call Hyperion Hyperion ; at least the only instance I have met 
with to the contrary, is in the old play of Fuhnus Troes, 1633: 
" — Blow gentle Africus, 
** Play on our poops, when Hyperion's son 
" Shsdl couch m west." 
Shakspeai*c, I believe, has no allusion in the present instance, 
except to the beauty of ApoUo, and its immediate opposite, tlic 
deformity of a Sat)T. Steevens, 

fi That he might not beteem the ivinds of heaven — ] In fpi-mcr 
editions : 

That he permitted not the vtincU of heaven — . 
This is a sophisticated reading, copied from the players in some 
of the modern editions, for want of understanding the poet, whose 
text is corrupt in |he old impressions: all of which that I have 
had the fortune to see, concur in reading : 
— so loving to viv mother, 
That he might not bctccne the winds of heaven 
Visit hef face too roughly, 
Jieteene is a corruption without doubt, but not so inveterate a 
one, but that, by the change of a single letter, and the separation 
of two words mistr^enly jumbled tojjether, I am verily persuad- 
ed, I have retrieved the poet's reading — 

That he might not let e'en the ivinds ff heaven &c. 

Theobald, 
The obsolete and corrupted verb — beteeixe, (in the first foUo) 
which should be wi-itten (as in all tlie quartos) beteeme, was 
changed, as above, by Mr. Theobald ; and with tne aptitude of 
his conjecture succeeding criticks appear to have been satisfied. 
Betettne, however, occurs in the tenth Book of Arthur Gold- 
ing's version of Ovid's Metainorphoses, 4to. 1587 ; and, from the 
corresponding Latin, must necessarily signify, to vouchsafe, deigUf 
permit, or suffer: 

** — Yet could he not beteem^: 

** The shape of anie other bird tlian egle for to s^eme." 

Sign. R. 1. h. 
" — nulla tamen alite verti 

•* Dignatur, nisi qua possit sua fulmina ferre." V. 157. 
Jupiter (though anxious for the possession of Ganymede) would 
not deign to assume a meaner form, or suffer change into an hum- 
bier shape, than that of the august and vigorous fowl who bears 
tlie thunder in his pounces. 
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As if increaBe of appetite had grown 

By what it fed on : And yet, within a month,-** 

Let me not think on 't ; — Frailty, thy name is woman ! — 

A little month ; or ere those shoes were old, 

With which she followed my poor father's body, 

Like Niobe, all tears ;^ i — why she, even she^**- 

O heaven i a beast, that wants discourse of reason. 

Would have mourn'd longer,-^married with ray uncle, 

My father's brother ; but no more like my father, 

Than I to Hercules : Within a month ; 

Ere yet the salt of most unrighteous tears 

Had left the flushing in her galled eyes. 

She married :-r-0 most wicked speed, to post 

With such dexterity to incestuous sheets I 

It is not, nor it cannot come to, good ; 

But break, my heart ; for I must hold my tongue ! 

Enter Horatio, Bernardo, and Marcellus. 
Hor, Hail to your lordship ! 

Ham, I am glad to see you well : 

HoratiO) — or I do forget myself. 

Hor, The same^ my lord, and your poor servant ever. 
Hmm* Sir, my good friend j I 'U change that name* with 
you. 

Tke existence and ainufication of the verb beteetn being thus 
established, it follows, Uiat the attention of Hamlet's father to bis 
queen was exactly such as is described in the Enterlude of the 
Xife and JStpentaunce ofMarU Ma^dalaine, &c. by Leuis Wa^r, 
4to. 1567; 

" But evermore they were unto me very tetideTy 
" They vtould not suffer the viyndc on me to blovte** 

I have therefore replaced the ancient reading, -without the 
stightest hesitation, in the text. 

This note was inserted by me in The Gentleman^ t Magazine^ 
SQme years before Mr. Malone's edition of our author (in which 
the sa^e justification of the old reading— ^^ree^n^, occurs,) had 
made its appearance. Stees>€Tu, 

T Ltjte Niobe, all tears /] Shakspeare mif^ht have caught this 
14:99^^ ^rom. an ancle ni ballad eq^dtled The falling out of Loners it 
the reneviing of Love : 

" Now I, like weeping Niobe% 

** May -vouix my handes in.teares**^ &c. 
Qf this baUaScl 4nfflfatum ir^ &c. is the burden. Sttevei^ 

&— — -. VU changcthat name — •] 1 11 be your 8exv«Bl,^«^>Mi^ m 
be my friend. Johnson. ^ ■ 
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32 HAMLET, 

And what make you* from Wittenberg, Horatio ?— 
Marcellus ? 

Mar. My good lord, 

Ham. I am very glad to see you; good even, sir.* — 
But what, in faith, make you from Wittenberg ? 

Hor, A truant disposition, good my lord. 

Ham, I would not hear your enemy say so ; 
Nor shall you do mine ear that violence, 
To make it truster of your own report 
Against yourself: I know, you are no truant. 
But what is your affair in Elsinore ? 
We '11 teach you to drink deep, ere you depart. 

Hor, My lord, I came to see your father's funeral. 

Ham. I pray thee, do not mock me, fellow-student ; 
I think, it was to see my mother's wedding. 

Hor, Indeed, my lord, it followed hard upon. 

Ham. Thrift, thrift, Horatio ! the funeral bak'd meats' 

• v)hat mate you — ] A familiar phrase for vshat art you 

doing, yohnson. 

See Vol. V, p. 9, n. 4. Steeven*. 

1 _ good even, ^ir."] So the copies. Sir Thomas Hanmer 
and Dr. Warburton put it— good morning. The alteration is of 
no importance, but all licence is dangerous. There is no need 
of any change. Between the first and eighth scene of tJiis Act 
it is apparent, that a natural day must pass, and how much of it 
is already over, there is nothing that can determine. The King 
has held a council. It n^ay now as well be evening as morning. 

yohnton. 

The change made by Sir T. Hanmer might be justified by what 
Marcellus said of Hamlet at the conclusion of sc. i : 
** — and I this m,oming know 
** Where we shall find him most convenient." Steevens. 

> the funeral baPd m£ats — ] It was anciently the general 

custom to give a cold entertainment to mourners at a funeral. In 
distant counties this practice is continued among the yeomanry. 
See The Tragique Historie ff the Faire Valeria of London^ 1598: 
" His corpes was with funerall pompe conveyed to the church, 
and there sollemnly enterred, nothing omitted which necessitie 
or custom could claim e ; a sermon, a banquet , and like observa- 
tions." Again, in the old romance of Syr Degore, bl. 1. no date : 
" A ^estjeaste would he holde 
" Upon his quenes mornynge day, 
" That was buryed in an abbay.*' Collins. 
See also, Hayward's Life and Raigne of King Henrie theFourth^ 
4to. 1599, p. 135: "Then hee [King Richard 11] was conveyed 
to Langley Abby in Buckingham8bire,-*^and there obscurely in* 
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Did coldly furnish forth the marriage tables. 
'Would I had met my dearest foe in heaven* 
Or ever* I had seen that day, Horatio 1 — 
My father,— Methinks, I see my father. 

Hor. Where, 

My lord ? 

Ham, In my mind's eye,' Horatio. 

Hor. I saw him once, he was a goodly king. 

Ham, He was a man, take him for all in all, 
I shall not look upon his like again.* 



terred, — ^without the charge of a dinner for celebrating Uie fune- 
ral." Malone. 

S — — dearest^oe in heaven^^'] Dearest for direst, most dread- 
ful, most dangerous, yohnton* 

Dearest is most immediatet consequential, important. So, in J?o- 
7iieo aiidyuliet: 

" — - .^ ring tliat I must use 
** In dear employment" 
Ag^in, in BeAumont and Fletcher's Maid in the Mill: 
** You meet your dearest txi^my in love» 
^' With all his hate about him." Stuven*. 
See Ttmon of Athens^ Act V, sc. ii, VoL XV. Malone. 

4 Or tfvfr— ] Thus the quarto, 1604. The folio reads— «fv 
ever. This is not the only mstance in which a familiar phrase- 
ology has been substituted for one more ancient, in that valuable 
copy. Malone, 

' In my m,ind*s eye,"] This expression occurs again in our jui- 
thor's Hope ofLucrece: 

" himself behind 

" Was left; unseen, save -to the eye of^nund"^^ 
Again, in Chaucer's Jl^an *f Lgwcs Tgle: 

*• But it were with thilke eyen of his minde, 

** With which men mo^iren see >v^han <bey ben blinde." 
3en JonsonJbps borrowed jit jn his Mi^ue €«Ue4 J^ofoe** TYiumfh 
through Callipolis: 

'* As only by the minff ^imay be soen." 
Again, in Uie J^Ii<aro<^smQs !» Jo)m |>av^ of H^itefiffd. 4tO. 
1605: 

'< And through 4^eir ck>9e4 ^^ ^eir fm^^s fye pQe|>t.*' 
Telemaebus lamentmg the absence .of Ulyfs^s, as r^ premitieFlin 
like manner : 

« 'Oo-o-ifs^m varf^' fWX^ «fi Pfifi^ie" Qdyss. L. I, US. 



This expression ocoure a|[ainin4Nir-«iidMf{s llMi 
'' Since I left you, mine e^ is in w,y niini^ ' 




34 HAMLET, 

Hor, My loixl, I think I saw him yesternight. 

Ham, Saw ! who ? 

Hor, My lord, the king your father. 

Ham, The king ray father 1 

Hor, Season your admiration^ for a while 
With an altent ear ;• till I may deliver. 
Upon the witness of these gentlemen, 
This marvel to you. 

Ham. For God*s love, let me hear. 

Hor. Two nights together had these gentlemen, 
Marcellus and Bernardo, on their watch, 
In the dead waist and middle of the night,* 
Been thus encountered. A figure like your father, 

A I shall not look upon hi* Hie again,'] Mr. Holt proposes to read, 
from an emendation of Sir Thomas SamwelU Bart, of Upton, 
near Northampton : 

Eye shall not look upon hit like again; 
and thinks it is more in the true spirit of Shakspeare than the 
other. So, in Sto-we*s Chronicle, p. 746 : " In the greatest pomp 
that euer eye behelde." Again, in Sandys's TVove /«, p. 150 : " We 
went this day through the most pregnant and pleasant valley that 
ever eye beheld." 

Again, in Sidney's Arcadia^ Lib. Ill, p. 293, edit 1633 : 

" — as cruell a fight as eye did ever see." Steevent, 

f Season your admiration — ] That is, temper it. yohnson. 

s With an attent ear i] Spenser, as well as our poet, uses at' 
tent for attentive. Malone. 

^ In the dead waist and middle of the night,'] This strange phnu 
geology seems to have been common in the time of Shakspeare. 
By luaist is meant nothing more than middle; and hence the epi- 
thet dead did not appear incongruous to our poet. So, in Mars- 
ton's Malecontent, 1604 : 

" 'Tis now about the immodest toaist of night.^* 
L e. midnight Again, in The Puritan, a comedy, 1607 j " — ere 
the day be spent to the girdle, — ." 

In the old copies the word is spelt v)atty as it is in the second 
Act, sc. ii : *' Then you live about her v)a»t, or in the middle of 
her favours." The same spelling is found in King Lear, Act IV, 
sc. vi : " Down from the voatt, they are centaurs." See also, 
Minsheu's Diet 1617 : " Wast, middle, or girdle-steed." We 
have the same pleonasm in another line in this play : 

" And given my heart a working mMte and dumJf.** 

All the modem editors read — In the dead waste &c. Malone. 

Dead watte may be the true reading. See Vol. II, p. 35, n. 3. 

Steeverrs. 
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Armed at point,* exactly, cap-a-pe. 

Appears before them, and, with solemn march. 

Goes slow and stately by them : thrice he walk'dy 

By their oppressed and fear-surprized eyes. 

Within his truncheon's length ; whilst they, distill'd 

Almost to jelly with the act of fear,* 

Stand dumb, and speak not to him. This to me 

In dreadful secrecy impart they did ; 

And I with them, tlie Uiird night kept the watch : 

Where, as they had deliver'd, both in time, 

Form of the thing, each word made true and good, 

The apparition comes : I knew your father ; 

These hands are not more like. 

Ham. But where was this ? 

Mar, My lord, upon the platform where we watch'd. 

Ham, Did you not speak to it ?* 

"^ Armed at pointy'] Thus tlie quartos. The folio: 
Arni^d at all points. Steevens» 

2 luith the act o/" fear,] Fear was the causC) tlie active 

cause that distilled them by the force of operation which we 
strictly call act in voluntary, and/jower in involuntary agentt^ but 
popularly call aet m both. Johnson, 

The folio reads — ^c^til'd. Steevens. 

^ Did you not speak to it?"] Fielding, who was well acquainted 
wfth vulgar superstitions, in his Tom ^ones, B. XI, ch. ii, ob- 
serves that Mrs. Fitzpatrick, ** like a ghost, only wanted to be 
spoke to," but then very readily answered* It seems from this 
passage, as well as from others in books too mean to be formally 
quoted, that spectres were supposed to maintain an obdurate si- 
lence, till interrogated by the people to whom they appeared. 

The drift tlierefore of Hamlet's question is, whether his father's 
shade had been spoken te ; and not whether Horatio, as a parti- 
cular or privileged person, was the speaker to it. Horatio tells 
us he had seen the late king but once, and therefore cannot be 
imagined to have any particular interest with his i^parition. 

The vulgar notion that a ghost could only be spoken to with 
propriety and effect by a scholar, agrees very well with the cha- 
racter of Marcellus, a common officer ; but it would have dis- 
graced the Prince of Denmark to have supposed the spectre 
would more readily comply with Horatio's solicitation, merely be- 
cause it was that of a man who had been studying at a university. 

We are at liberty to think the Ghost would have replied to 
Francisco^ Bernardo, or Marcellus, had either of them ventured 
to question it. It was actually preparing to address Horatio, 
when the cock crew. The convenience of Shtks^«M?% ^^K|c 
however, required that the phipitoin sboxild conXuinft dsQind^ 
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Hor. My lord, I did; 

But answer made it none t yet once, methought, 
It lifted up its head, and did address 
Itself to motion, like as it would speak : 
But, even then, the morning cock crew loud ;^ 
And at the sound it shrunk in haste away, 
And vanish'^d from our sight. 

Ham, 'Tis very strange. 

Hor, As I do live, my honoured lord, 'tis true ; 
And we did think it writ down in our duty. 
To let you know of it. 

Ham. Indeed, indeed, sirs, but this troubles me. 
Hold you the watch to-night ? 

AIL We do, my lord. 

Ham. Arm'd, say you ? 

AIL Arm*d, my lord. 



Hamlet could be introduced to hear what was to remain conceal- 
ed in his own breast, or to be communicated bv him to some intel- 
ligent frietldy like Horatio, in whom he could implicitly confide. 

By what (larticular person, therefore, an apparition which exhi- 
bits Itself only for the purpose of being urged to speak, was ad- 
dressed, could be of no consequence. 

Be it remembered likewise, that the words are not as lately 
p^MiOUticed on the stage, — « Did not you speak to it f*' — ^but — 
** Did you not speak to it ?" — How aukward will the innovated 
ttfnse' appear, if attempted to be produced from the passage as it 
rMlly stands in the true copies ! 

Bid you noe tpeak to itf 
Th« lem'phasis, therefore, should most certainly rest on-^speak. 

Steevetu. 

*-^— the onorning- cock crcKm loud;'\ The moment of the evanes- 
ceHfiil iDf spirits Was supposed to be limited to the cro-mnp of tlie 
c^idt.- This belief is mentioned so early as by Prudcntius, Ca- 
tfkfm* J^^rtn. I« v. 40. But some of his commentators prove it to 
be of InUoh higher antiquity. 

It is a m<Mt iiinnitable circumstance in Shakspeare, so to have 
nr^M«g«d this popular idea, as to make the Ghost, which has been 
so %cki^ 6bAthlately silent, and of course must be dismissed by the 
ToyiffiSiif^^ begin or rather prepare to speak, and to be interrupted, 
at -the veiy'critical time of the erowing of a cock. 

Another poet, according to custom, would have suffered his 
Ghost taitiiefy to vanish, without contriving this start, which is 
like a start of g\iilt. To say nothing of the aggravation of the 
ftiturCi suspense, oc^iasibhed by this preparation to speak, and to 
iinptot idrti^'myit^ious Secret. Less would have beefl expected, 
hi(» nofifi«g4Mt< '^iHAttiHed . T. Wisrton. 
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Ham, From top to toe ? 

"^ ML My lord, from head to foot. 

Ham. Then saw you not 

His face. _ 

Hor. O, yes, my lord ; he wore his beaver up.* 

Ham. What, look'd he frownmgly ? 

Hor. A countenance more 

In sorrow than in anger. 

Ham, Pale, or red ? 

Hor. Nay, very pale. 

Ham. And fix'd his eyes upon you? 

Hor. Most constantly. 

Ham. I would, I had been there. 

Hor, It would have much amaz'd you. 

Ham. Very likei 

Very like : Stay'd it long? 

Hor. While one with moderate haste might tell a him- 
dred. 

Mar, Ber, Longer, longer. 

Hor, Not when I saw it. 

Ham, His beard was grizzled? no? 

Hor. It was, as t have seen it in his life, 
A sable silver'd.* 

Ham, I will watch to*night ; 

Perchance, 'twill walk again. 

Hor. I warrant, it will. 

Ham, If it assume my noble father's person, 
I 11 speak to it; though hell itself should gape, 



• — woTtf Mi beaver up.l Though bearer properly signified 
that part of the helmet -which -was let dovsn, to enaole uie wearer 
to dnnk, Shakspeare al-ways uses the -word as denoting that part 
of the hehnet -which, when raised up, exposed the face of the 
wearer : and such was the popular signification of the word in 
Jiia time. In BuUokar's En^lUh Expositor, 8vo. 1616, beaver is 
defined thus : — ** In armour it signifies that part of the helmet 
which may be ii/ted up^ to take breath the more freely." Malom. 

So, in Laud's Diary .* ** The Lord Broke shot in the left eye, 
and killed in the place at Lichfield— his bever up, and armea to 
the knee, so that a musket at that distance could have done him 
little harm." Farnur, 

^ A sable silver^iL] So, in our poet's 12th Sonnet: 

*' And sable curU, aU silver'd o'er with vrbit/t.** MofeM* 

VOL. xy. E .d 
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And bid me hold my peace. I pray you all, 
If you have hitherto concealed this sight, 
Let it be tenable in your silence still ;^ 
And whatsoever else sfhall hap to-night, 
Give it an understanding, but no tongue ; 
I will requite your loves : So, fare you well : 
Upon the platform, 'twixt eleven and twelve, 
I *11 visit you. 

Jill. Our duty to your honour. 

Ham, Your loves, as mine to you: Farcwel. 

\^Exeunt HoR. Mar. and Ber* 
My father's spirit in arms I* all is not well ; 
I doubt some foul play : 'would, the night were come ! 
Till then sit still, my soul : Foul deeds will rise, 
Though all the earth o'erwhelm them, to men's eyes. 

[Exit. 

SCENE IIL 
A Room in Polonius' Houae, 

Enter Laertes and Ophelia. 

Laer. My necessaries are embark 'd; farewell: 
And, sister, as the winds give benefit, 
And convoy is assistant, do not sleep. 
But let me hear from you. 

Ofih. Do you doubt that? 

Laer, For Hamlet, and the trifling of his favour. 
Hold it a fashion, and a toy in blood ; 
A violet in the youth of primy nature, 
Forward, not permanent, sweet, not lasting, 
The perfume and suppliance of a minute ;• 
No more. 

f Let it be tenable in your silence still f] Thus the quartos, uid 
rightly. Tiie folio, 1623, reads — treble, Steavens, 

^ 8 My father" s spirit in arms f^ From what went before, I once 
Muted to Mr. Garrick, that these words might be spoken in tlUs 
manner : 

My father's spirit / in arms ! all is not vjell; — . Whalley. 

• The perfume and suppliance of a minute /] . Thus the quarto, 
the folio has it : 

— svieet, not lasting. 
The suppliahce of a minute. 
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Ofih. No more but so ? 

Laer, Think it no more : 

For nature, crescent, does not grow alone 
In thews,^ and bulk ; but, as this temple waxes, 
The inward service of the mind and soul 
Grows wide withal. Perhaps, he loves you now ; 
And now no soil, nor cautel, doth besmirch 
The virtue of his will :* but, you must fear, 
His greatness weigh'd, his will is not his own ; 



It is plain that perfume is necessary to exemplify the idea oft^'jeet^ 
not lasting. With the word auppliance I am not satisfied, and yet 
dare hardly offer what I ima^me to be right. I suspect that sof- 
Jiancet or some such word, formed from the Italian, was then used 
for the act of fumigating with sweet scents. Johnson. 

The perfume and suppUance of a minute i^ i. e. what was sup- 
plied to us for a minute ; or, as Mr. M. Mason supposes, ** an 
amusement to fill uj) a vacant moment, and render it agreeable." 
This word occurs in Chapman's version of the ninth Iliad^ of 
Homer : 

" — by my suppUance given.** Steevens- 

The •words—perfume and, which are found in the quarto, 1604, 
-were omitted in the folio. Malone. 

1 In thews,] i. e. in sinews, muscular strength. So, in JT/n^ 
Henry IV, p. 2 : " Care 1 for the limb, the thrives, the stature," 
&c. See Vol. IX. p. 102, n. 3. Steevens, 

* And now no soil, nor cautel, doth hesm,irch 
The virtue of his 'aill:'] From cautela, which signifies only a 
prudent foresight or caution ; but, passing through French hands, 
it lost its innocence, and now sigiv&es fraud, deceit. And so he 
uses the adjective in Julius Ccesar : 

** Swear priests and cowards, and men cautelous.** 

Warburton, 
So, in the second part of Greene's Art of Coney catching, 1592 : 
** — and their subtiU cautels to amend the statute. To amend the 
statute, was the cant phrase for evading the law. Steevens. 

Cautel is subtlety or deceit. Minsheu in his Dictionary, 16ir, 
defines it, ** A crafly way to deceive.** The word is ag^n used 
by Shakspeare, in A Lover's Complaint : 

** In him a plenitude of subtle matter, 
** Applied to cautels, all strange forms receives.'* Malone. 
Virtue seems here to comprise both excellence and power, and 
may be expluned the pure effect, yohnson. 

The mrtue of his will means, his virtuous intentions. Cautel 
means craft. So, Coriolanus says : 

«« .— « be caught by cautelous baits and practice." 



i 
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For he himself is subject to his birth :' 

He may not, as unvalued persons do, 

Carve for himself; for on his choice depends 

The safety and the health of the whole state ;* 

And therefore must his choice be circumscribed 

Unto the voice and yielding of that body, 

Whereof he is the head : Then if he says, he loves yofu, 

It fits your wisdom so far to believe it. 

As he in his particular act and place 

May give his saying deed ;• which is no further, 

Than the main voice of Denmark goes witlial. 

Then weigh what loss your honour may sustain, 

If with too credent ear you list his songs; 

Or lose your heart ; or your chaste treasure open 

To his unmaster'd* importunity. 

Fear it, Ophelia, fear it, my dear sister ; 

And keep you in the rear of your affection,^ 

Out of the shot and danger of desire. 

The chariest maid* is prodigal enough. 

If she unmask her beauty to the moon : 

Virtue itself scapes not calumnious strokes: 

The canker galls the infants of the spring. 

Too oft before their buttons be disclos'd ; 

And in the morn and liquid dew of youth 

« For he himself, 8co.] This line is not in the quarto. Malon$. 

* The safety and the health of the whole state, '"l Thus the quarto, 
1604, except that it has— fA/* whole state, and the second t/ie ii 
inadvertently omitted. The folio reads : 

The sanctity and health of the vihole state. 
This is another proof of arbitrary alterations being sometime! 
made in the folio. The editor, finding the metre defective, in 
consequence of the article being omitted before health, instead of 
supplying it, for safety substituted a word of three syllables. 

Malone, 

' May give his saying deed ;] So, in Timon of Athens: *' •— the 

deed of saying is quite out of use." Again, in Troilus and Cressida : 

** Speaking in deeds, and deedless in his tongue." Malone. 

• — — unmaster'd — "] i. e. licentious. Johnson. 

7 keep you in the rear &c.] That is, do not advance so far 

as your affection would lead you. Johnson. 

« The chariest maid — ] Chary is cautious. So, in Greene's 
27'ever too Late, 1616 : " Love requires not chastity, but that her 
soldiers be chary.** Agt^in : " She liveth chastly enough, that liv- 
cth charily.** Steev^ns. 
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Contagious blastments are most imminent. 
Be wary then : best safety lies in fear ; 
Youth to itself rebels, though none else near. 

Otih. I shall the effect of this good lesson keep) 
As watchman to my heart: But, good my brother, 
Do not, as some ungracious pastors do, 
Show me the steep and thorny way to heaven ; 
Whilst, like a pufTd and reckless libertine. 
Himself the primrose path of dalliance treads, 
And recks not his own read.* 

Laer. O fear me not. 

I stay too long ; — But here my father comes. 

JEnter Polonius. 
A double blessing is a double grace ; 
Occasion smiles upon a second leave. 

Pol, Yet here, Laertes ! aboard, aboard, for shame ; 
The wind sits in the shoulder of your sail,^ 
And you are staid for : There, — my blessing with you ; 

[Laying his Hand on LiAERTEs' Head. 
And these few precepts in thy memory 
Look thou charS.cter.* Give thy thoughts no tongue, 
Nor any unproportion'd thought his act. 
Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar. 
The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 

9 -i— recks not hi* ovm read.] That is, heeds not his own les- 
«ons. Pope. 

So, in the old Morality of Hycke Scomer : 

" I red not a feder." 

.Again, ibidem : 

" And of thy living, I reed amend thee." 
Again, the old proverb, in The Two Jngry Women of Abington, 
1599: 

" Take heed, is a good reed" 
i. e. good counsel, good advice. Steepens. 

1 — the shoulder ofyomr 9ail,'\ This is a common sea phrase. 

SteevenS' 

* And these fevi precepts in thy memory 
Look thou character,] i. e . write ; strongly infix. The same 
phrase occurs in The Tmo Gentlemen of Verona : 
" ^— I do conjure thee, 
** Who art the table wherein all my thoughts 
** Are visibly charactered and engrav'd.*' Malone, 

£2 
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Grapple them to thy soul with hooks of steel ;• 

But do not dull thf palm with entertainment 

Of each new-hatch'd, unfledg'd comrade.* Beware 

Of entrance to a quarrel ; but, being in, 

Bear it that the opposer may beware of thee. 

Give every man thine ear, but few thy voice : 

Take each man's censure,' but reserve thy judgment. 

Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 

But not express'd in fancy ; rich, not gaudy : 

For the apparel oft proclaims the man ;• 

And they in France, of the best rank and station, 

Are most select and generous, chief in that.*^ 

* Grapple thein to thy tout 'soith hooks of steel ;"] The old copiei 
read— with hoops of steel. I have no doubt that this was a cor- 
ruption in the original quarto of 1604, arising, like many others, 
from similitude of sounds. The emendation, which was made by 
Mr. Pope, and adopted by three subsequent editors, is strongly 
supported by tlie word grapple. See Mmsheu's Diet- 1617 : ** To 
hook or grapple, viz. to grapple and to board a ship." 

A grapple is an instrument with several hoois to lay hold of a 
ship, m order to board it. 
This correction is also justified by our poet's 137th Sonnet : 
" Why of eyes' falshood hasl tliou forged hooh, 
** Whereto the judgement of my heart is ty*d?^* 
It may be also obsei*veu, that hooh are sometimes made of 
steel, but hoops never. Malone. 

We have, however, in King Henry IF, P. II : 
** A hoop of gold to bind thy brothers in." 
The former part of tlie phrase occurs also in Macbeth : 

" Grapples you to the heart and love of us.'* Steevens. 

* £ut do not dull thy palm ivith entertainment 

Of each neia-hatckd, unjlcdg^d comrade.^ The literal sense is, 
Do not m-ah thy palm callous by shaking every m,an by the hand. The 
figurative meaning may be. Do not by promiscuous con\^ersatiou 
make thy tnind insensihle to the difference of characters, yohnson. 

^^^'^each man's censure,] Censure is opinion. So, in King 
Menry VI, v. II: V 

** The king is old enough ta'give liis censure.^'' Steevens, 

* For tlie apparel oft proclaims the m,an /] ** A mxvfCs attire, aiid 
e^tcessive laughter, and gait, shew what he is** Ecclus XIX, ver. 
30. Todd. 

f Are m,ost select and generous, chief zn that."] I think the whole 
design of the precept shows that we should read: 
Are m.ost select, and generous chief, in that. 
Chief may be an adjective used adverbially t a practice commoii 
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Neither a borrower, nor a lender be : 
For loan oft loses both itself and friend ; 
And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry.* 
This above all,— To thine ownself be true; 
And it must follow, as the night the day,* 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 
Farewel ; my blessing season this in thee I* 

Laer, Most humbly do I take my leave, my lord. 

Pol, The time invites you ;' go, your servants tend.* 

Laer, Farewel, Ophelia ; and remember well 
What I have said to you. 

Ofih, *Tis in my memory lock'd, 

And you yourself shall keep the key of it.* 

to our author : chicfiy generous. Yet it must be owned that the 
punctuation recommend<^d is very stifF and hanih. 
I would, however, more willingly read : 

And they in France^ of the best rank and ttatiotif 

Select and generous^ are most choice in that. 
Let the reader, who can discover the slightest approach to- 
wards sense, harmony, or metre, in the origmal line, — 

Are of a most select and generous chief, in that,---' 
adhere to the old copies. Steevens. 

The genuine meaning of the passage requires us to point the 
line thus : 

Are m/>st select and generous, chief in that.* 
i. e. the nobility of France are select and generous above all other 
nations^ and chiefly in the point of apparel ; the richness and ele- 
gance of their dress. Mitson. 

8 o/'husbandry,] i. e. of thrift ; (Economical prudence. See 

Vol. VII, p. 78, n. 9. Malone, 

9 And it mustfollovj, as the night the day,] So, in the 145th Son- 
net of Shakspeare : 

« That follow'd it as gentle day 
** J)othfollov3 night,** &c. Steevens, 

1 — — my blessing season this in thee /'\ Season for infuse. 

Warburton. 
It is more than to infuse, it is to infix it in such a nuumer as 
■ that it never may wear out. yohnson. 

Soi in the mock tragedy represented before the king : 

*< who in want a hollow firiend doth try, 

*• Directly seasons him his enemy." Stecoent, 

> The Hme invites j^om ;] So, in Macbeth. - 

** I go, and it is done, the bell imntes me." Steeveiu. 

s yourseroanu tend.] i. e. your sernnts are waiting fbr 

' you. yohnson. ^ i J 



« . yourself ihdirteep tht hyfitil The neUdBgif, 



U HAMLET, 

Laer, Farewel. [Exit Laxr. 

PoL What is % Ophelia, he liath said to you ? 

Oflh, So please you, something touching the lord Ham- 
let. 

Pol. Marry, well bethought 2 
*Tis told me, he hath very oft of late 
Given private time to you ; and you yourself 
Have of your audience been most free and bounteous : 
If it be so, (as so 'tis put on me, 
And that in way of caution,) I must tell you. 
You do not understand yourself so clearly, 
As it behoves my daughter, and your honour : 
What is between you ? give me up the truth. 

0/ih. He hath, my lord, of late, made many tenders 
Of his affection to me. 

Pol, Affection ? puh ! you speak like a green girl, 
Unsifted in such perilous circumstance.' 
Do you believe his tenders, as you call them? 

Ofih, I do not know, my lord, what I should think. 

Pol, Marry, I '11 teach you : think yourself a baby ; 
That you have ta'en these tenders for true pay. 
Which are not sterling. Tender yourself more dearly ; 
Or (not to crack the wind of the poor phrase, 
Wronging it thus,) you '11 tender me a fool.* 



youp counsels are &s sure of remaining locked up in my memory, 
as if yourself carried the key of it. So, in Northvjard Hoey by 
Decker and Webster, 1607 : " You shall close it up like a trea- 
sure of your own, and yourself shall keep the key ofit^ Steevens, 

* Unsifted in such perilous circumstance.^ Unsifted for untried. 
Untried sig^nifies either not tempted, or not refined; unsifted signi- 
fies the latter only, though the sense requires ihe former. 

Warburton, 

It means, I believe, one who has not suflficiently considered, 
or thoroughly sifted such matters. M. Mason. 

I do not think that the sense requires us to understand un- 
tempted. " Unsifted in," &c. means, I think, one who has not 
nicely canvassed and examined the peril of her situation. Malone. 

T\\2X sifted means tempted, may be seen in the 31st verse of the 
22d chapter of St Luke's gospel. Harris. 

•— — Tender yourself m^re dearly ; 
Or (not to crack the viind of the poor phrase. 
Wronging it thus,) you *ll tender tne a/ool.'] The parenthesis is 
closed at the wrong place ; and we must have likewise a slight 
correction in the last verse. iWrin^ng it^ &c.] Polooius is racking 
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Ofih. My lord, he hath hnp6n\ifl'd xne with love, 
In honourable fashion. 

PoL Ay, fashion you may call it;^ go to, go to. 

Oph. And hath given countenance to his speechy my 
lord, 
With almost all the holy vows of heaven. 

PoL Ay, spmnges to catch woodcocks.* I do knoW| 
When the blood bums, how prodigal the soul 
Lends the tongue vows : these blazes, daughter,* 

and playing on the word tender, till he thinks proper to correct 
himself for the licence ; and then he would say— not farther to 
crack the wind of the phrase i by tvtitting it and contorting it, as I 
have done. Warburton. 

I believe the word ivronging has reference, not to the phrase, 
but to Ophelia; if you go on xoronging it thug, that is> if you con* 
tinue to go on thus varong. This is a mode of speaking perhaps not 
very grammatical, but veiy common ; nor have the best writers 
refused it. 

*' To sinner it> or saint it,** 
is in Pope. And Rowe, 

«* Thus to cw it, 

** With one who knows yott too.** 
The folio has it — Roaming it thus. That is, letting ymtrnlfUose 
fo such improper liberty* But vtronging seems to be more proper. 

I have followed the punctuation of the first quarto, 1604, where 
the parenthesis is extended to the word thus, to which word the 
context in my apprehension clearly shows it should be carried. 
** Or (not to crack the wind of thepoor phrase, playing upon it, 
and abusing it thus,") &c. So, in The Rape ofLucrece: 

" To virong the wronger, till he render right.** 
The quarto, by the mistake of the compositor, Te&ds~~Wrong 
it thus. The correction was made by Mr. Pope. 

— Tender yourself more dearly /J To tender is to regard with 
affection. So, in King Richard II: 

«< _— _ And so betide me, 

'* As well I tender you-flm4 all of yours/* 
Again, in The Maydes Metamorphosis^ by Lyly, 1601 : 

*< — if you account us for the same 

" That tender thee, and love Apollo's name.* Malone, 

f fashion jrotf m,ay calliti] She Mstsfatkion for m^anneTp 
and he for a transient practice. Johnson. 

• — springes to catch woodcocks,'] A proverbial saying,/* Everjr 
woman has a springe to catch a ^uoodcoei** Steepens, 

these blazes, daughter,"] Some epithet to blazes ira» pro- 
bably omitted, by the carelessness of the transeriber or coiB^eii* 

m 



46 HAMLET, 

Giving more light than heatf— extinct in both, 
Even in their promise, as it is a making,— 
You must not take for fire. From this time. 
Be somewhat scanter of your maiden presence ; 
Set your entreatments^ at a higher rate, 
Than a command to parly. For loi*d Hamlet, 
Believe so much in him. That he is young; 
And with a larger tether* may he walk. 
Than may be g^ven you : In few, Ophelia, 
Do not believe his vows : for they are brokers* 
Not of that die which their investments show, 
But mere implorators of unholy suits, 
Breathing like sanctified and pious bonds,^ 

tOFf in the first qiiarfo. in ronseqiience of which the metre is de- 
fective. MalonC' 

1 Set your entreatments — ] Entreatmentt here mean company^ 
umertation^ from the French entrHien. yohruon. 

EntreatmenUf I rather think, means the objects of entreaty i the 
favours for which lovers sue. In the next scene we have a word 
of a similar formation : 

•* As if it some impartnumt did deflirc," 8cr.. M<ilone. 

% — larger tether — ] A string to tie horses. Pope, 
Tether is mat string by which an animal, set to g^aze in groimdi 
umnclosed, is confined within the proper limits, yohruon. 

So, in Greene's Card of Fancy, 1601 : — " To tie the ape and the 
bear in one tedder** Tether is a string by which any animal is 
ftstened, whether for the sake of feeding or the air. Steeven*. 

8 Do not believe hU vo-ws, for they are brokers — ] A broker in 
old English meant Abav)d or phnp. See the Glossary to Gawin 
Douglas's translation of Virgil. So, in Xing yohn : 
" This bawd, this broker,** &c. 
See also. Vol. XII, p. 196, n. 1. In our author's Lover^* Com- 
j^aint we again meet with the same expression, applied in the 
same manner : 

" Know, «otw* are ever brokers to defiling." Malone. 

^ Breathing like ionctified and pious bonds,] On which the edi- 
tor, Mr. Theobald, remarks. Though all the editors have sviallovied 
this reading implicitly, it is certainly corrupt,' and I have been sur- 
prized hovo men of genius and learning could let it pass without some 
tuspicioru What idea can we frame to ourselves of a breathing bond, 
cr of its being sanctified ana pious, &c. But he was too hasty in 
franung ideas before he understood those already framed by the 
poet, and expressed in very plain words. Do not believe (says 
Polonius to lus daughter) Hamlet's amorous vows made to youf 
which pretend rebgion in them, (the better to beguile) like those 
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The better to beguile. This is for all, — 
I would not, in plain terms, from this time forthy 
Have you so slander any moment's leisure,' 
As to give words or talk with the lord Hamlet. 
Look to 't, I charge you; come your ways. 

Ofih. I shall obey, my lord* [Exiimt. 

sanctified and pious vows [or 3ond!r] made to heaven. And why 
should not this pass vjithout suspicion ? Warburton, 
Theobald for bonds substitutes bawds. Johnson, 
Notwithstanding Warburton's elaborate explanation of this 
passage, I hare not the least doubt but Theobald is right, and 
that we ou^ht to read bav>ds instead of bonds. Indeed the present 
reading is httle better than nonsense. 

Polonius had called Hamlet's tows, brokers, but two lines be- 
fore, a synonymous word to bawds, and the very title that' Shak- 
speare gives to Pandarus, in his. TYoilus and Cresstda. The words- 
implorators of unholy suits, are an exact description of a bawd; 
and all such of them as are craily in their trade, put on the ap- 
pearance of sanctity, and are ** nut of that die whicn their invest- 
ments show." M. Mason. 

The old reading is undoubtedly the true one. Do not, 8a3rs Po- 
lonius, believe his vows, for they are merely uttered for the pu^ 
pose of persuading you to 3aeld to a criminal passion, though they 
appear only the genuine effusions of a pure and lawful anectiony 
and assume the semblance of those sacred engagements entered 
into at the altar of wedlock. The bonds here in our poet*8 thoughts 
were bonds of love. So, in his 142d Sonnet: 

" — those lips of thine, 

** That have profan'd their scarlet ornaments* 

** And seal'd false bonds of love, as oft as mine." 
Again, in The Merchant of Venice: 

** O, ten times faster Venus' pigeons fly, 

" To seal lov«^s bonds new made, than they are wont 

** To keep obliged faith unforfeited." 
" Sanctified and pious bonds," are the true bonds of love, or, as 
«ur poet has elsewhere expressed it : 

" A contract and eternal bond ofhve.^* 
Dr. Warburton certainly misunderstood this passage; and 
when he triumphantly asks " may not this pass without suspi- 
cion ?" if he means his own coniment, the answer is, because it 
is not perfectly accurate. Malone. 

' / would not, in plain terms,^ow- this time forth. 
Have you so slander any moments leisure^] Polonius says, in 
plain terms, that is, not in language less elevated or embellished 
than before, but in terms that cannot be misunderstood: I would not 
have you so disgrace your most idle m^rments, as not to find better tf?i|- 
ploymentfor them than lord KamkCs coi}ver«atton. ^FoKimm, 



4% HAMLET, 

SCENE IV. 

The Platform. 

Enter Hamlxt, Horatio, and Ma&cellus. 

Ham, The lur bites shrewdly ; it is very cold. 
Hor. It is a nipping and an eager air.* 
Ham, What hour now ? 

Hor, I think) it lacks of twelve* 

Mar. No, it is struck. 

Hor, Indeed? I heard it not; it then draws near the 
season, 
Wherein the spirit held his wont to walk. [./^ Flourish 
qf Truni/ietSj and Ordnance shot ojfj within. 
What does this mean, my lord ? 
Ham, The king doth w^e to-night, and takes his 
rouse,^ 
Keeps wassel,' and the swaggering up-spring^ reels ; 

o ...... a» eager air,"] That is, a sharp air, aigre, Fr. So, in a 

Mibsequent scene : 

*< And curd, like eager dropping^ into milk." Mahne, 

9 ...ii.— taie* his rouse,] A rmtse is a large dose of liquor, a de- 
bauch. So, in Othello : " — they have given me a route already .*• It 
should seem from the following passage in Decker's GuPs Horn' 
hook, 1609, tliat the word rowe was of Danish extraction : " Teach 
me, thou soveraigne skinker, how to take the German's upsy 
freeze, the Danith routa, the Switzer's stoop of rhenish," &.c. 

tjtecvdns* 
« Keeps wassel,] See Vol, VII. p. 74, n. S, Again, in The Sof 
hath lost his Pearl, 1614 : 

** By Croesus name and by his castle, 
" Where winter nights he keepeth vtasteU* 
i. e. devotes his nights to jollity. Steevens. 

9 — the svjaggering up-spring — ] The blustering upstart. 

yohtuoK, 
It appears from the following passage, in Alphontut, Emperor ef 
Germ.any, by Chapman, that the up-spring was a Germ>an dance i 
" We Germans have no changes in our dances ; 
•* An ahnain and an up-springy that is all." 
Spring was anciently the name of a tune : so in Beaumont aad 
Fletcher's Prophetess.- 

" — we will meet him, 
** And strike him such new springs — .** 
This word is used by G. Douglas in his translation of Virgil, and» 
I think, by Chaucer. Again, in an old Scots proverb : ** Another 
would play a springs ere you tunc your pipes.'* Steevene, 
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And, as he drains his draughts of Rhenish down, 
The kettle-drum and trumpet thus bray out* 
The triumph of his pledge. 

Hor. Is it a custom \ 

Ham, Ay, marry, is 't : 
But to my mind, — though I am native here, 
And to the manner born, — it is a custom 
More honour'd in the breach, than the observance. 
This heavy-headed revel, east and west,^ 
Makes us traduc'd, and tax'd of other nations : 
They clepe us, drunkards,^ and with swinish phra3e 
Soiljour addition; and, indeed it takes 
From our achievements, though performed at height, 

1 /Awtbray ow«— ] So, in Chapman's version of the Sthliia^: 

** — he laid out such a throat 

" As if nine or ten thousand men had brayd out all their 

breaths 
" In one confusion." Steevens. 

^ This heavy-headed revel, east and west,] This heavy-headed 
revel makes us traduced east and west, and taxed of other na- 
tions, yohnson. 

By east mid nuest, as Mr. Edwards has observed, is meant, 
Uiroughout the -world; Jrom one end of it to the other. — Tliis and 
the following twenty-one lines have been restored from the 
quarto. Maione. 

* They clepe us, drunkards,^ And well our Englishmen might ; 
for in Queen Elizabeth's time there was a Dane in London, of 
•whom the following mention is made in a collection of characters 
entitled, Looke to ity for lie stab ye, no date : 

** You that will drinke Keynaldo unto deth, 

" The Dane that would carowse out of his boote." 

Mr. M. Mason adds, that ** it appears from one of Howell's 
letters, dated at Hattiburgh in the year 1632, that the then King 
of Denmark had not degenerated from his jovial predecessor. — 
In his account of an entertainment given by his majesty to the 
Earl of Leicester, he tells us, that the king, after beginning 
tliirty-five toasts, was carried away in his chair, and that all the 
oificers of the court were drunk." Steevens. 

See also the Nugx AnHquee, Vol. II, p. 133, for the scene of 
drunkenness int. )duced into the court of James I, by the King 
of Denmark, in 1606. 

Roger Ascham in one of his Letters, mentions being present 

at an entertainment where the Emperor of Germany seemed in 

drinking to rival the King of Denmark : " The Emperor, (wf% 

^ he) drank the best that ever I saw ; he had his head in tlieglMK 

' five times as long as any of us, and .never drimk leas tlian a 

quart at once of Rhem9h wine*' Reed, . 

VOL. XV, F J 




50 HAMLET, 

The pith and marrow of our attribute.* 

So, oil it chances in particular men. 

That, for some vicious mole of nature in them. 

As, in their birth, (wherein they are not guilty, 

Since nature cannot choose his origin,)* 

By the o'ergrowth of some complexion,^ 

Oft breaking down the pales and forts of reason ; 

Or by some habit, that too much o'er-leavens 

The form of plausive manners ; ^ — that these men,— 

Carrying, I say, the stamp of one defect ; 

Being nature's livery, or fortune's star,* — 

< The pith and marrofo of our attribute.'] The best and mott 
valuable part of tlie praise that would be otlierwise attributed 
to us. Johnton. 

' That, for some vicious mole of nature in thenif 
As, in their birth, {vjherein they arc not guilty. 
Since nature cannot choose his origin,)"] We have the same 
sentiment in The Rape of Lucrece .• 

•* For marks descried in man's nativity 
" Are nature's fault, not their own infamy." 
Mr. Theobald, without necessity, altered mole to m,ould. The 
reading of the old copies is fully supported by a passage in King 
yohn : 

** Patch'd with foid mjoles, and eye-offending marks." 

Malone, 
• — com^plexion,"] i. e. humour ; as sanguine, melancholy, 
phlegmatick, &.c. Warburton, 

The quarto, 1604, for the has their; as a few lines lower it has 
Ait virtues, instead oi their virtues. The correction was made by 
Mr. Theobald. Malone. 

f that too much o'er-Ieavens 

Thefor^n o/* plausive manners ;] That intermingles too much 
with their manners ; infects and corrupts them. See Cymbeline, 
Act III, sc. iv. Plausive in our poet's age signified gracious, plea- 
ting, popular. So, in All 's Well that £nds Well : 
** — — his plausive words 
" He scattered not in ears, but grafled them, 
" To grow there, and to bear." 
Plausible, in which sense plausive is here uscdf is defmed by 
Cawdey, in his Alphabetical Table, &c. 1604 : ** Pleasing, or re- 
ceived joyfully and willingly." Malory. 

• fortune's star,] The word star in the text signifies a scar 

of that appearance. It is a term af farriery: the vihiu star or 
mark so common on the forehead of a dark coloured horse, is 
UftuaUy produced by making a scar on the place. Pitson, 

fortune* 8 star,] Some accidental blemish, the consequence 

•f tlie overgrowth of some complexion or humour allotted to us by 
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Their virtues else (be they as pure as grace, 
As infinite as man may undergo,)' 
Shall in the general censure take corruption 
From that particular fault : The dram of base 
Doth all the noble substance often dout, 
To his own scandal.^ 



fortune at our birth, or some vicious habit accidentally acquired 
lUterwards. 

Theobald, plausibly enough, would read — fortune's tear. The 
emendation may be supported by a passage in Antony and CUq- 
patra .* 

** The tears upon your honour therefore he 

" Does pity as constrsdned biennis htst 

" Not as deserv'd." Malone. 

As infinite as man may imdergo,)] As large as can be accu- 
mulated upon man. yohnson. 
So, in Measure for Measure : 

" To undergo such ample grace and honour,—.** Steextns. 

* — The drafn of base 
Doth all the noble substance often dout, 

To his o^n scandal."] I once proposed to read — Doth all the 
noble substance (i. e. the sum of good qualities) oft do out. We 
should now say.^To its own scandal ; but his and its arc perpe- 
tually confounded in the old copies. 

As I understand the passage, there is little difficulty in it. 

This is one of the phrases which at present are neither employed 

in writing, nor perhaps are reconcileable to propriety of language. 

To do a thing out, is to extinguish it, or to efface or oblittrate 

any thing painted or Kvrittcn. 

In the first of these significations it is used by Drayton, in the 
5tli Canto of his Bar ens* Wars : 

« Was ta*en in battle, and his eyes out-done." 
My conjecture — do out, instead of dout, might have received 
support from the pronunciation of this verb in Warwickshire, 
where they always say—" dout the candle,** — " dout the fire ;*• 
i. e. put out or extinguish them. The forfex by which a candle 
is extinguished is also there called — a douter. 

Dout, however, is a word formed by the coalescence of two 
others,— («/o and out) like don for do on, doff for do off, both of 
which are used by Shakspeare. 

The word in question (and with the same blunder in spelling) 
has already occuiTed in the ancient copies in King Henr^y V: 
** — make incision in their hides, 
'* That their hot blood may spin in English eyes, 
" And doubt them with superfluous courage :" 
L e. put or do them out. I therefore now think. Nte «Ytf3ra^^ x^^j^ 
DotJk all the noble eubetance often dout* ^c« ^ 

/or sureljr it is needlets to say-— * ' *' 
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Enter Ghost. 

I for. Look, my lord, it comes ! 

Jfam, Angels and ministers of grace defend us! ^— 
Be ihou a spirit of health, or goblin damn'd,* 
Bring with thee airs from heaven, o* blasts from helli 
Be thy intents wicked, or charitable. 
Thou com'st in such a questionable shape,^ 
That I will speak to thee ; I '11 call thee, Hamlet, 
King, father, royal Dane : O, answer me : 



— the noble substance of worth dout, 
because the idea of luorf A is comprehended in the epithet — nobi^ 

Steevens. 

^Angels and ministers cf grace defend us ! Sec] Hamlet's speech 

to the apparition of his father seems to consist of three parts. 

When first he sees the spectre, he fortifies himself with an 

invocation ; 

Angels and ministers of grace defend us / 
As the spectre approaches, he deliberates with himself, and 

determines, that whatever it be he will venture to address iL 
Be thou a spirit of health, or goblin danvi^d. 
Bring with thee airs frovi heaven, or blasts from hell, 
Be thy intents HvicJtea, or charitable, 
Thou com^st in such a questionable shape, 
That I ivill speak to thee ; I *ll call thee, &c. 

This Jie says while his father is pdvancing" ; he then, as he had 

determined, speaks to him, and calls him — Hamlet, King, Fathert 

Royal Dane : O / ansiuer me. yohnson. 

^Be thou a spirit of health, or goblin damn* d, &c.] So, in Acolas- 
tus his After -Huit, 1600 : 

** Art thou a god, a man, or else a ghost ? 
** Com'st thou from heaven, where bliss and solace dwell ? 
** Or from the airie cold-engendering coast ? 
** Or from the darksome dungeon-hold of hell?" 
The first known edition of this play is in 1604. 
The same question occurs also in the MS. known by the title 
of William ajui the Werviolf, in the Library of King's College, 
Cambridge : 

" Whether thou be a gode gost in goddis name that 

speakest, 
" Or any foul fiend fourmed in this wise, 
" And if we schul of the hent harme or gode." p. oS, 
Again, in Barnaby Googe's Fourth Eglog: 

*' What soever thou art yt thus dost com, 

** Ghoost, hagge, or fende of hell, 
" I the comaunde by him that lyves 
" Thy name and case to tell." Steevens. 

4 questionable shape,"] By questionable is meant provoking 

question. Hanmer. 
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Let me not burst in ignorance ! but tell, 
Why thy canoniz'd bones, hearsed in death, 
Have burst their cerements I' why the sepulchre, 

S«, in Macbeth : 

" Live you, or are you aught 
" That man may question V yohnson, 
^ettionable, I believe* means only propitious to cotmersation, tcuy 
andwiiling to be conversed 'with. So, in As you Like it : •* An unques' 
tionable spirit, which you have not." Unquestionable in this last in- 
stance certainly signifies unwilling to be talked nuith. Steevens. 

^estionable perhaps only means capable of being conversed v:itk. 
To question, certainly in our author's time signified to converse. 
So, in his Fape ofLucrece, 1594 : 

** For after supper long he questioned 
" With modest Lucrece — .** 
Agsdn, in Antony and Cleopatra : 

** Out of our question wipe him." 
See also King Lear, Act V, sc. iii. Vol. XIV. Malone 

8 tell. 

Why thy canonized bones, hearsed in death. 
Have burst their cerements .'] Hamlet, amazed at an appari- 
tion, which, though in all ages credited, has in all ages been con- 
sidered as the most wonderful and most dreadful operation of 
supernatural agency, enquires of tlie .spectre, in the most eiii- 
phatick terms, why he breaks the order of nature, by returning 
from the dead ; this he asks in a very confused circumlocutitm, 
confounding. in his fright the soul and body. Why, says he, have 
thy bones, which with due ceremonies have been entombed in 
death, in the common state of departed mortals, burst the fold* 
in which they were embalmed ? Why has the tomb, in which 
we saw thee quietly laid, opened his moutt), that mouth which, 
by its weight and stability, seemed closed for ever ? The whole 
sentence is this : Why dost thou appear, whom vl'c Jhiovo to be dead ■'■ 

Johnson. 

By the expression hearsed in death is meant, bbut up and se- 
cured witli all those precautions which are usually practised in 
preparing dead bodies for sepulture, such as the winding-sheet, 
shrowd, cofiin, 8cc. perhaps embalming into tbe bargain. So that 
death is here used, by a metonymy of the antecedent for the con- 
sequents, for the rites of death, such as are generally esteemed 
due, and practised with regard to dead bodies. Consequently, I 
understand by cereinents, the waxed winding-sheet or winding- 
sheets, in which the corpse was enclosed and sown up, in order 
to preserve it the longer from external inipreasions from the hu- 
midity of the sepulchre, as embalming was intended to preserve 
it from internal con*uption. Heath. 

By hearsed death, the poet seems to mean, reposited and conjined 
in the place of the dead. In his Mape of Lucrece he has again ua^^ 
this uncommon participle in nearly (he same sew^^ *« 

F2 
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Wherein we saw thee qif^etly in-um'd,^ 
Hath op'd his ponderous and marble jaws, 
To cast thee up again 1 What may this mean. 
That thou, dead corse, again, in c6mplete steel,^ 
Rcvisit'st thus the glimpses of the moon, 
Making night hideous ; and we fools of nature," 
So horridly to shake our dis[X)sition,* 
With thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls ? 
Say, why is this ? wherefore ? what should we do I 

Hor, It beckons you to go away with it. 
As if it some impartment did desire 
To you alone. 

Mar, Look, with what courteous action 

It waves you to a more removed ground ;* 



C( 



Thy sea within a puddle's womb is hearsedy 
" And not the puddle in thy sea dispersed.** Malonr. 

^^^~^ quietly in-uniM,] The quartos read — interred. Steereni. 

f That thouy dead corse, again y in cS^npiete steci,"] Thus also is 
the adjective c6mplcte accented by Chapman in his version of the 
fifth IHad : 

<* And made his cSmplete armoiur cast a far more cSmplcteXi^XxV* 
Again, in the nineteenth Iliad: 

** Grave silence strook the cSmpiete court." 

It is probable, that Shakspeare introduced his Ghost in armour, 
that it might appear more solemn by such a discrimination from 
the other characters ; tliough it was really the custom of the 
Danish kings to be buried in that manner. Vide Oiaus Wormitu, 
cap. vii : 

•• Struem regi nee vestibus, nee odoribus cumulant, sua cai- 
que armOf quorundam igni et equus adjicitur.'* 

<* .. sed postquam magnanimus ille Danorum rex collem 
sibi magnitudinis conspicuoc extruxisset, (cui post obitum regio 
diademate exornatum, armis indutunit inferendum essct cada- 
ver," &c. Steevens. 

> ■ %veJoaIs o/naturey"] The expression is fine, as intimating 
we were only kept (as formerly, fools in a gi*eat family,) to make 
sport for nature, who lay hid only to mock and laugh at us, for 
our vjun searches into her mysteries. Warburton. 

— t«tf fools of nature,"} i. e. making us, who are the sport of 
nature, whose mysterious operations are beyond the reaches of 
our souls, &c. Se, in Romeo and yuliet : 
** O, I am fortune's fool *^, Malone. 
fools of nature,'] This phrase is used by Davenant, in the 
Cruel Brother, 1630, Act V, sc. i. Reed. 

■ to shake our disposition,] DispositiunfoT frame. Warburton, 

} fl 7nore removed ground i] i. c. remote. So, in A Mid* 

summer Night's Dream : 
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But do not go with it. 

Ifor. NO) by no means. 

If am. It will not speak; tiien I will follow it. 

Jlor, Do not, my lord. 

Ham. Why, what should be the fear t 

I do not set my life at a pin's fee ;' 
And, for my soul, what can it do to that) 
Being a thing immortal as itself? 
It waves me forth again;— I'll follow it. 

Hor. What, if it tempt you toward the flood, my lord, 
Or to the dreadful summit of the cliff, 
That beetles o'er his base^ into the sea? 
And there assume some other horrible form. 
Which might deprive your sovereignty of reason,^ 



" From Athens is her house removed seven lea^^s." 
The first folio reads — renfte. Steevem. 

3 pin's Jee,''] The value of a pin. yohruon. 

3 That beetles o^er hi* beue — ] So, in Sidney's Arcadia^ B. I ; 
•* Hills lifted up their beetle-hToyfSy as if they would overlooke 
the pleasantnesse of their under prospect." Steevens. 

That beetles o'er his base — ] That han^s oW his base, like 
-what is called a beetle-brow. This verb is, I believe, of our au- 
thor's coinage. Malone. 

< — deprive your sovereignty of reason,'] i. e. your ruling 
power of reason. When poets wish to invest any quality or vir- 
tue with uncommon splendor, they do it by some allusion to regal 
eminence. Thus, among the excellencies of Banquo's character^ 
our author distinguishes *• his royalty of nature," i. e. his natural 
superiority over others, his independent dignity of mind. I have 
selected this instance to explain the fornier, because I am told 
that ** royalty of nature" has been idly supposed to bear some al- 
lusion to Banquo^s distant prospect of the crown. 

To deprive your sovereignty of reason, therefore, does not sig- 
nify, to deprive your princely mind of rational poviers, but, to take 
tpvaay from you the cow/inand of reason, by ivhich m,an is governed. 

So, in Chapman's version of the first Iliad: 

" I come from heaven to see 

" Thv anger settled: if thy soul will use her soveratgntie 
" In fit reflection." 

Dr. Warburton would read deprave ; but several proofs are giv- 
en in a note to King Lear, Act I, sc. ii. Vol. XIV, of Shakspeare's 
use of the word deprive, which is the true reading. Steevens, 

1 believe, deprive in ihjs place signifies simply to taie away* 
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And draw you into madness ? think of it : 
The very place' puts toys of desperation,^ 
Without more motive, into every brain. 
That looks so many fathoms to the sea, 
And hears it roar beneath. 

Ham. It waves me still :— 

Go on, I '11 follow thee. 

Mar. You shall not go, my lord* 

Ham, Hold off your hands. 

Hor. Be rulM, you shall not go. 

Ham. My fate cries out, 

And makes each petty artery in this body 
As hardy as the Nemean lion's nerve. "^ — [Ghost beckons. 
Still am I caird ; unhand me, gentlemen ; — 

\^Breaking from them. 
By heaven, I Ml make a ghost of him that lets me : *— 
I say, away :— Go on, I '11 follow thee. 

lExeunt Ghost and Ham. 

Hor, He waxes desperate with imagination. 

Mar, Let 's follow ; 'tis not fit thus to obey him. 

Hor. Have after:— .To what issue will this come? 



* The vety place — ] The four following lines added from the 
first edition. Pope, 

< puts toys of desperation,'\ Toy*, for v)him*. Warburton, 

f At hardy as the Nemean lUn^s nero€.'\ Shakspeare has again 
accented the word Nemeati in this manner, in Lovers Labour 't 
Lost: 

«* Thus dost thou hear the Nemean lion roar." 

Spenser, however, wrote Nemean, Fairy ^een, B. V, c. i : 
** Into tlie jp-eat Nemean lion's grove. 

Our poet's conforming in tliis instance to the Latin prosody 
was certainly accidental, for he, and almost aU the poets of his 
time, disregarded the quantity of Latin names. So, in Locrine, 
1595, (though undoubtedly the production of a scholar) we 
have Amphton instead of Amphjon, &c. See also, p. 29, n. 5. 

Malotie, 

The true quantity of this word was rendered obvious to 
Shakspeare by Twine's translation of part of the Mneid, and 
Golding's version of Ovid's Metamorphoses. Steevens. 

• ■ that lets me .•] To let among our old authors signifies to 
prevent, to hinder. It is still a word current in the law, and to 
be found in almost all leases. St€e<oens, 

So, in No Wit like a Woman's, a comedy, by Middleton, 1657: 
"That lets her not to be your daughter now." Malone, 
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Mar. Something is rotten in the state of Denmark. 

Hor* Heaven will direct it.* 

Mar, Nay, let *s follow him. 

[Excunt» 

SCENE V. 

A more remote Part of the Platform, 
Re-enter Ghost and Hamlet. 

Ham, Whither wilt thou lead me ? speak. 111 go nt 
further. 

Ghost* Mark me. 

Ham. I will. 

Ghost, My hour is almost come, 

When I to sulphurous and tormenting flames 
Must render up myself. 

Ham. Alas, poor pjhost I 

Ghosts Pity me not, but lend thy serious hearing 
To what I shall unfold. 

Ham» Speak, I am bound to hear. 

Ghost. So art thou to revenge, when thou shalt hean 

Ham. What? 

Ghost. I am thy father's spirit ; 
Doom'd for a certain term to walk the night ; 
And, for the day, confin'd to fast in fires,* 

* Sieaven toill direct /f.] Perhaps it may be more apposite im 
read, " Heaven will detect it." Farmer. / 

Marcellus answers Horatio's question, " To what issue will 
this come ?" and Horatio also answers it himself with a pious re- 
signation, " Heaven will direct it." Blachtone. 

1 Dooin*dfor a certain time to tscUk the night ; 
Andffor the day, confined to fast in firet,'\ Chaucer has a sirou 
lar passage with regard to the punishments of hell, Parton*» 
Tale, p. 193, Mr. Urry's edition : •• And moreover the raisese of 
hell, shall be in defaute of mete and drinke." Smith. 

Nash, in his Pierce Penniless his Supplication to the Devil^ 1595,. 
has the same idea : " Whether it be a place of horror, stench 
and darkness, where men see meat, but can get none, and are ever 
thirsty," &c. Before I had read the Persones Tale of Chaucer, I 
supposed that he meant rather to drop a stroke of satire on sa- 
cerdotal luxury, than to give a serious account of the place of 
future torment. Chaucer, however, is as gfrave as Shakspeare. 
So, likewise at the conclusion of an ancient pamphlet called 
The Wyli of the Devyll, bl. I no date : 
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Till the foul crimes, done in my days of nature. 

Are burnt and purg'd away.* Bat that I am forbid 

To tell the secrets of my prison-house, 

I could a tale unfold, whose lightest word 

Would harrow up thy soul ; freeze thy young blood ; 

Make thy two eyes, like stars, start from their spheres ;' 



(( 



Thou slialt lye in frost and /re 
** With sicknesse and hunger ;** &c. 
Again, in Love's Labour *s Lost : 
" — — love*8ya*f/n^ pain." 
It is observable, that in the statutes of our religious houses, 
most of the punishments affect the diet of the offenders. 

But for the foregoing examples, I should have supposed we 
ought tM read—" confin'd to vtaste in fires." Steevens. 

This passage requires no amendment. As spirits were suppos- 
ed to feel the same desires and appetites that they had on eajrtb, 
to fast might be considered as one of the punisliments in^cted 
on the wicked. JIf. Mason. 

*Jre burnt and jntrg'd away.'] Gawin Doug;las really changef 
the Platonic hell into the " punytion of sauUs in purgatory :" and 
it is observable, that when the Ghost informs Hamlet of hii 
doom there— 

** Till the foul crimes done in his days of nature 

" Are burnt and purged away""-- 
The expression is very similar to the Bishop*s. I will give jrou 
his version as concisely as I can . '* It is a nedeful thyng to suf- 
fer panis and torment;— Sum in the wyndis, sum under the 
watter, and in the fire uthir sum : thus the mony vices — 

" Contrakkit in the corpis be done away 

" Andpurgit"*"'^ Sixte Book of Eneados, fol. p. 191. 

Farmer. 
Shakspeare might have found this expression in The Hystorit 
•/" BanUetf bl. I. F. 2, edit. 1608: " He set fire in the foure cor- 
ners of the hal, in such sort, that of all that were as then there- 
in not one escaped away, but were forced to purge their sinncs by 
fire** Malone. 

Shakspeare talks more like a Papist, than a Platonist ; but the 
language of Bishop Douglas is that of a good Protestant : 

** Thus the mony vices 

'< Contrakkit in the corpis be done away 

** And purgit" 
These are the very words of our Liturgy, in the commendatory 
prayer for a sick person at the point of departure, in the office 
&r the visitation of the sick:—" Whatsoever defilements it may 
have contracted — ^being purged and done away." WhaUey* 

*MaJte thy two eyes, iiJte stars, start from their spheres ;] So, 
m our poet's 108th Sonnet : 

** How have mine eyes out of their spheres been fitted, 
<< la the distraction of this madding fever !'' Malone, 
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Thy knotted and combined locks to partf 

And each particular hair to stand on end. 

Like quills upon the fretful porcupine 'A 

But this eternal blazon must not be 

To ears of flesh and blood : — List, list, O list t— 

If thou didst ever thy dear £either love, — 

Ham. O heaven ! 

Ghost. Revenge his foul and most unnatural murder.^ 

Ham. Murder? 

GAatt, Murder most foul, as in the best it is; 
But this most foul, strange, and unnatural. 

Ham. Haste me to know it; that I, mXh wings as SWifk 
As meditation, or the thoughts of Ipve,^ 

4 «««. fretful porcupine .•] The quartos resul'^-fiarfulf &o. 
Either epithet may serve. This animal is at once irascible and 
timid. The same image occurs in The It(muumt of the Rae^ 
where Chaucer is describing the personage of dan^: 

** Like sharpe urchons his heere was grow/' 
An urchin is a hedge-hog. 

The old copies, however, have— ^tof-AenfiW, which is frequent- 
ly written by our ancient poets instead of porcupine. So, in Skia* 
letheia, a collection of Epigrams, Satires, &c. 1598 : 

** Porj&enfintf-backed, for here he lies on thomes." Steeoena, 

• Hevenge his foul and ^most unnatural murder."] As a proof that 
this play was written before 1597, of which the contrary has 
been asserted by Mr. Holt in Dr. Johnson's Appendix, I must 
borrow, as usual, from Dr. Farmer : *' Shakspeare is said to have 
been no extraordinary actor ; and that the top of his performance 
was the Ghost in his own Hamlet. Yet this ch^ d*munre did not 
please : I will give you an original stroke at it. Dr. Lodge pub- 
lished in the year 1596, a pamphlet called Wit*e Miseries or the 
World'* 9 Madnest, disco*oering the incarnate DeviU of the Age^ quar* 
to. One of these devils is, Hate'virtue, or sorrovifor another man** 
good euccefse, who, says tlie doctor, is a foule luiber, and looks as 
pale as the vizard of the Ghost, which cried so miserably at the 
theatre, Hamlet revenge** Steevens. 

I suspect that this stroke was levelled not at Shakspeare, but 
at the performer of the Ghost in an older play on thu subject, 
exhibited before 1589. Malone. 

^Js fnedkationy or the thoughts of love,"] This similitude is ex- 
tremely beautiful. The word meditation is consecrated, by the 
mysticksf to signify that stretch and flight of mind which aspires 
to the enjoyment of the supreme good. So that Hamlet, consi- 
dering wiUi what to compare the swiftness of his revenge* 
chooses two of the most rapid things in nature, the ardency oC 
divine and human passion, in an enthuiimtt and s lover- Warbwtmu 

The comment on the word m^alion is 19 iogsiuoiii thM I 
hope it is just, yohnsom 
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60 HAMLET, 

May sweep to my revenge. 

Ghost, I find thee apt ; 

And duller should'st thou be than the fat weed 
That rots itself in ease on Lethe wharf,^ 
Would'st thou not stir in this. Now, Hamlet, hear 



7 Jnd duller *houId*it thou be than the fat vjeed 
That rots itself in ease on Lethe tuAor/*,] Shakspeare, appa- 
rently through igfnorance, makes Roman Catholicks of these 
Pagan Danes ; and here gives a description of pui^tory ; but 
yet mixes it *with the Pagan fable of Lethe's wharf Whether 
he did it to insinuate to the zealous Protestants of his time, that 
the Pagan and Popish purgatory stood both upon the same foot- 
ing of credibility, or whether it was by the same kind of licen- 
tious inadvertance that Michael Angelo brought Charon's bark 
into his picture of the Last Judgment, is not easy to decide. 

Warburton. 
That rots itself in ease, &c.] The quarto reads — That rooU it- 
self Mr. Pope iollows it. Otway has the same thought : 
** like a coarse and useless dunghill weed 

** Fix'd to one spot, and rot just as I grow." 
Mr. Cowper also, in bis version of the seventh Iliad, v. 100, 
has adopted this phrase of Shakspeare, to express — 

" JRot where you sit." v. 112. 
In Pope's £ssay on Man, £p. II, 64, we meet witli a similar 
comparison : 

" Fix'd like a plant on his peculiar spot, 
" To draw nutrition, propagate, and rot.^* 
The superiority of the reading of the folio is to me apparent : 
to be in a crescent state (i. e. to root itself) affords an idea of ac- 
tivity ; to rot better suits with the dulness and inaction to which 
the Ghost refers. Beaumont and Fletcher have a thought some* 
what similar in-TAe Humorous Lieutenant : 

" This dull root pluck'd from Lethe's flood." Steevens. 
That roots itself in ease &c.] Thus the quarto, 1604. The foli« 
reads — That rots itself &c. I have preferred the reading of the 
original copy, because to root itself is a natural and easy phrase, 
but " to rot itself," not English. Indeed in general the readings 
of the original copies, when not corrupt, ought, in my opinion, 
not to be departed from, without very strong reason. That roots 
itself in ease, means, whose sluggish root is idly extended. 

The modem editors read — Lethe's wharf; but the reading of the 
old copy is right So, in Sir Aston Cockain's Poems, 1658, p. 177 1 

" fearing these great actions might die, 

" Neglected cast all into Lethe lake.^* Malone. 
That Shakspeare, or his first editors, supposed — rots itself to 
be English, is evident from the same phrase being used in An- 
tony and Cleopatra : 
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'Tis given out, that, sleeping in mine orchard, 
A serpent stung me ; so the whole ear of Denmark 
Is by a forged process of my death 
Kankly abus'd : but know, thou noble youth, 
The serpent, that did sting thy father's life. 
Now wears his crown. 

Ham, O, my prophetick soul ! my uncle ! 

Ghost, Ay, that incestuous, that adulterate beast, 
With witchcraft of his wit,' with traitorous gifts, 
(O wicked wit, and gifts, that have the power 
So to seduce !) won to his shameful lust 
The will of my most seeming-virtuous queen : 
O, Hamlet, what a falling-off was there I 
From me, whose love was of that dignity. 
That it went hand in hand even with the vow 
I made to her in marriage ; and to decline 
Upon a wretch, whose natural gifts were poor 
To those of mine ! 
But virtue, as it never will be mov'd. 
Though lewdness court it in a shape of heaven ; 
So lust, though to a radiant angel link'd, 
Will sate itself in a celestial bed. 
And prey on garbage .* 

But, soft I methinks, I scent the morning air ; 
Brief let me be : — Sleeping within mine orchard,* 



" —lackeying the varying tide, 
" To rot itself with motion.'* 
See Anthony and Cleopatra^ Act I, sc. iv. Vol. XIII. Steevgnt, 

• — hit v»it,'] The old copies have ivits. The subsequent line 
shows that it was a misprint. Malone, 

— sate itself in a celestial bed^ 

And prey on gai'bage.] The same image occurs again in 
Cymbeline : 

" ■ ravening first 

** The lamb, longs after for the garbage.*' Steevens. 
The same sentiment is expressed in a fragment of fiuripides, 
Antiope, v. 86, edit. Barnes : 

« ^etoXn hatrn ^^9pOM9 "n^ ^ffui." Todd. 

i.«..9n»7ic orchard,] Orchard for garden, So« in Jttmm 
yuUet: 

** The orchard wdls «r^ high, and hard to fSkM* 
VOL. XV. G 
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My custom always of the afternoon,* 
Upon my secure hour thy unde stole. 
With juice of cursed hebenon in a vial,* 
And in the porches of mine ears did pour 
The leperous distilment ;^ whose effect 
Holds such an enmity with blood of man^ 
That, swift as quicksilver, it courses through 
The natural gates and ^eys of the body ; 
And, with a sudden vigour, it doth posset 
And curd, like eager droppings into milk. 
The thin and wholesome blood : so did it mine ; 
And a most instant tetter bark'd about, 
Most lazar-like, with vile and loathsome crust, 

* — Sleeping — 

My custom alivays of the afternoon,] See the Paston Letters^ 
Vol. Ill, p. 282 : " Written in my sleeping time, at afternoBrC^ &c. 
See note on tliis passage. Steevens. 

* With juice of cursed hebenon in a vial,"] The word here used 
was more probably designed by a inetathesis, either of the poet 
or transcriber, for henebon, that is, henbane,- of which the most 
common kind {hyoscyamus niger) is certainly narcoticJt, and per- 
haps, if taken in a considerable quantity, might prove poisonous. 
Galen calls it cold in the third degree ; by which in this, as well 
as opiuniy he seems not to mean an actual coldness, but the power 
it has of benumbing the faculties. Dioscoridcs ascribes to it 
the property of producing madness {^ vo(ncvot(MT f4xtvta^tK)» 
These qualities have been confirmed by several cases related in 
modern observations. In Wepfer we have a good account of th*^, 
various effects of this root upon most of the members of a convent 
in Germany, who eat of it for supper by mistake, mixed with 
succory ; — heat in the throat, giddiness, dimness of sight, and 
delirium. Cicut. Aquatic, c. xviii. Grey. 

So, in Drayton's Barojis- Wars, p. 51 : 

** The pois'ning henbane, and the mandrake drad." 
Again, in the Philosopiier?s 4th Satire of Mars, by Robert An- 
ton, 1616: 

" The poison'd henbane, whose cold juice doth kill." 
In Marlowe's Jevj of Malta, 1633, the word is written in a 
difierent manner : 

" — — the blood of Hydra, Lerna's bane, 

** The juice of Iiebon, and Coccus' breath." Steepens. 

4 The leperous distilment ;] So, in Painter's Palace of Pleasure, 
Vol. II, p. 142: *' — which being once possessed, never Icaveth 
the patient till it hath enfeebled his state, like the qualitic of 
poison distilling through the veins even to the heart." Malov.e. 

Surely, the leperous distilment signifies the water ^/i^f/'/ti from 
henbane^ that subsequently occasioned leprosy, ^teeven.i. 
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All my smooth body. 

Thus was I, sleeping) by a brother's hand, 

Of life, of crown, of queen, at once despatch 'd :' 

Cut off even in the blossoms of my sin,* 

Unhousel'd, disappointed, unanel'd ;' 



5 ■ at once despatched :]' Despatched for bereft Warburton, 

• Cut off &oen in the bJossotns of my sin, &c.] The very words of 
this part of the speech are taken (as I have been informed by a 
gentleman of undoubted veracity) from an old Legend of Saints, 
where a man, who was accidentally drowned, is introduced as 
making the same complaint. Steemens. 

^ UnhousePd, disappointed, unaneVd ;] Unhousel*d is without hav- 
ing received the sacrament. 

Disappointed, as Dr. Johnson observes, ** is the same as unap- 
pointed, and may be properly explained unprepared. A man well 
furnished with things necessary for an enterprise, was sfdd to 
be well appointed^ 

This e^lanation of disappointed may be countenanced by a 
quotation of Mr. Upton's from Measure for Measure : 

" Therefore your best appointment make with speed.** 
Isabeila, as Mr. Malone remarks, is the speaker, and her brother, 
who was condemned to die, is the person addressed. 

UhanePd is without extreme unction. 

I shall now subjoin as many notes as are necessary for the sup- 
port of the first and tbird of Uiese explanations. I administer the 
f>ark only, not supposing any reader will be found who is desirous 
to swallow the whole tree. 

In the Textus Roffensis we meet witli two of these words— 
** The monks offering themselves to perform all priestly func- 
tions of houseling, and aveyUng?^ Aveyling is misprmted for aneyl" 
ing. Stee'vens. 

See Mort d* Arthur, p. iii, c. 175: ** So when he was houseled 
and aneled, and had all that a Christian man ought to have," &c. 

Tynuhitt. 

The subsequent extract from a very scarce and curious copy 
of Fabian's Chronicle, printed by Pynson, 1516, seems to remove 
every possibility of doubt concerning the true signification of the 
words unhouserd and unanePd. The historian, speaking of Pope 
Innocent's having laid the whole kingdom of England under an 
interdict, has these words : ** Of the manner of this interdiccion 
of this lande have I seen dy verse opynyons, as some ther be that 
saye that the lande was interdyted thorwly and the churchis and 
heusys of relyg>on closyd, that no where was used mase, nor 
dyvyne servyce, by wliiche reason none of the VII sacramentis 
all this terme should be mynystred or occupyed, nor chyld 
crystened, nor man confessed, nor tnarryed; but it was not so 
strayght. For there were dyverse placys in Ew^VoTvd^-wVvvO^v^^T^ 
occiipjed with dyvyne servyce all that season b'jVjc^TNc^ ^^viX- 
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No reckoning made, but sent to my account 
With all my imperfections on my head : 
O, horrible ! O, horrible I most horrible !• 
If thou hast nature in thee, bear it not ; 
Let not the royal bed of Denmark be 
A couch for luxury* and damned mcest. 
But, howsoever thou pursu'st this act. 
Taint not thy mind, nor let thy soul contrive 
Against thy mother aught ; leave her to heaven, 
And to those thorns that in her bosom lodge. 
To prick and sting her. Fare thee well at once I 
The glow-worm shows the matin to be near, 
And 'gins to pale his unefifectual fire :^ 

chased than or before, also chyldren were chrystenyd tliroughe 
all the lande and men houselydand anelyd.^* Fol. 14, Seplima Pars 
Johannis. 

The Anglo-Saxon noun-substantives hutelt (the eucharist) and 
ele Qoil) are plainly the roots of tliese last-quoted compound ad- 
jectives. — For the meaning of the affix cm to the last, I quote 
Spelman's Gloss, in loco : •* Quin et dictionibus (an) adjung^tur, 
siquidem vel majoris notationis gratia, vel ad sinpulare aliquid, vel 
unicum demonstrandum.'* Hence anelyd should seem to sifiTiifjr 
oiled or anointed by way of eminence, i. e. having receivea .ex- 
treme unction. For the confirmation of the sense given here, 
there is the strongest internal evidence in the passage. The his- 
torian is speaking of the VII sacraments, and he expressly 
names fi^■e of them, viz. baptism, mari'iage, auricular contessiony 
tlie eucharist, and extre^ne unction. 

The antiquary is desired to consult the edition of Fabian, 
printed by Pynson, 1.516, because there ai'e others, and I remem- 
ber to have seen one in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, with a 
continuation to the end of Queen Mary, London, 1559, in which 
the language is much modernized. Brand. 

• 0, horrible ! O, horrible ! most horrible .'] It was ingeniously 
hinted to me by a very learned lady, that this line seems to be- 
long to Hamlet, in whose mouth it is a proper and natural excla- 
mation ; and who, according to the practice of the stage, may 
be supposed to interrupt so long a speech. 

9 A couch for luxury — ] i. e. for lenudness. So, in K. Lear.- 
" To 't luxury, pell-mell, for I lack soldiers." Steevens. 

See Vol. XII, p. 167, n. 4, and p. 198. Malone. 

\ ■ pale his wteffectual Jire ••] i. e. shining* without heat. 

Warburton, 
To pale is a verb used by Lady Elizabeth Carew, in her Tra- 
gedy of Mariam, 1613 : 

** — Death cvmpale as well 

" A cheek of roses, as a cheek less bright." 
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Adieu, adieu, adieu! remember me.* [Exit. 

Ham, O all you host of heayen 1 O earth ! What elie ? 
And shall I couple hell ?— O fy *! — Hold, hold, my heart ; 
And you, my sinews, grow not instant old. 
But bear me stiffly up ! — ^Remember thee? 
Ay, thou poor ghost, while memory holds a seat 
In this distracted globe.^ Remember thee ? 
Yea, from the table of my memory' 
1 11 wipe away all trivial fond i*ecords. 
All saws of books, all forms, all pressures past. 
That youth and observation copied there; 
And thy commandment all alone shall live 
Within the book and volume of my brain, 
Unmix'd with baser matter: yes, by heaven. 
O most pernicious woman ! 

Again, in Urry's Chaucer, p. 368 : " The sterre paieth her 
white cheres by the flambes of the sonne," 8cc. 

Uneffechud fire^ I believe, rather means, fire that is no longer 
seen when the light of morning approaches. So, in PtricUs, 
jyineecfTyre,l609i 

*' — — ^— like a glow'ivonn,— 

" The which hath fire in darkness, none in light.** Stee^nt. 

s AdieUf adieu, adieu J &c.] The folio read»— 

Adieut adieu, Hamlet : remember me. Steevent* 

S .—^Ofy!'] These words (which hurt the measure, and 
from th^t circumstance, and their almost ludicrous turn, may be 
suspected as an interpolation,) arc found only in ilie two earliest 
quartos. 

" ^fy •'" however, might have been the marginal reprehen- 
sion of some scrupulous reader, to whom the MS. had been 
communicated before it found its way to the press. Stecvent. 

< Be^nem^r thee? 

Ay, thou poor ghost, while memory holds a seat 
In this distracted globe.] So, in our poet's 122d Sonnet : 

*' Which shall al)ove that idle rank remain, 

" Beyond aU dates, even to eternity ; 

" Or at the least, so long as brain and heart 

** Have faculty by nature to subsist." Af alone. 

— this distracted globe."] i. e. in this head confused with 
thought. Steevens, 

• Tea, from, the table of my memory — ]Tlns expression is used 
by Sir Philip Sidney in his Defence ofPoesie. Malone. 

— from the table of my memory I'll viipe aiuay &C.J This 
phrase will remind the reader of Chaeria's exclamation in the 
JCunuch of Terence : — ** O faciem pulchram ! deleo omnes dcliinc 
ex animo muUcrcs." Steevens. 

G2 
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66 HAMLET, 

villain, villain, smiling, damned villain ! 
My tables,-»meet it is, I set it down,^ 

That one may smile, and smile, and be a villain ; 

At least, I am sure, it may be so in Denmark : [ Writing, 

So, uncle, there you are. Now to my word;^ 

It is, Adieuy adieu I remember me, 

1 have sworn 't. 

Hor. l^withiii] My lord, my lord, — - 

Mar. [within^ Lord Hamlet, 

Hor. [^within] Heaven secure him ! / 

Ham, So be it i 

Mar. [%vithin\ lUo, ho, ho, my lord ! 

My tables,— m^ef it U, I set it t/own,] This is a ridicqje oq 
the practice of the time. Hall says, iii his character of the HypO' 
crite, ** He will ever sit where he may be scene best, and in the 
midst of the sermon puUes out his tables in haste, as if he feared 
to loose that note," &c. Farmer, 

No ridicule on the practice of the time could with propriety 
be introduced on this occasion. Hamlet avails himself of the 
same caution obsen^ed by tlie Doctor in the fifth act of Macbeth .- 
" I will set down whatever comes from her, to satisfy my re- 
membrance the more strongly." 

Dr. Farmer's remark, however, as to the frequent use of table- 
books, may be supported by many instances. So, in the In- 
duction to The Malcontent, 1604 : ** I tell you I am one that hath 
seen this play often, and can give them intelligence for their ac- 
tion : I have most of the jests of it here in my table-book,''* 
Again, in Lovers Sacrijice, 1633 : 
** You are one loves courtship : 

«* You had some change of words ; 'twere no lost labour 
«' To stuff your table-booh.** 
Again, in Antonio*s I^evenge, 1602: Balurdo draws out his «arir- 
in^'tables and writes — 

" Retort and obtuse, good words, very good words." 
Again, in Every Woman in her Humour, 1609 : 

** Let your ?a^/e* befriend your memory; write," &c. Steevefis. 
See also The Second Fart of Henry IF: 

** And tlierefore will he wipe his tables clean, 
" And keep no tell-tale to his memory'* 
York is here speaking of the king. Table-booh in the time of our 
author appear to have been used by all ranks of people. In the 
church they were filled with short notes of the sermon, and at 
the theatre with the sparkling sentences of the play. Malone, 

f - " Now to my wore?,*] Hamlet alludes to the ivatch-voord 
given every day in military service, which at this time he says 
is. Adieu, adieu / remember me. So, in The Devil*s Charter, a tra- 
gedy, 160r : 

" Now to my *viatch"Kord — — ." Steepens, 
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Ham, HillO)* hO| hO| boy, come, bird, come.^ 

Enter Horatio and Marcellus. 

Mar. How is't, my noble lord? 

Hor* What news, my lord? 

Ham. O, wonderful ! 

Hor. Good my lord, tell it. 

Ham. No ; 

You will reveal it, 

Hor. Not I, my lord, by heaven. 

Mar. Nor I, my lord. 

Ham. How say you then; would heart of man once 
think it?— 
But you *11 be secret, 

Hor. Mar. Ay^ by heaven, my lord. 

Ham. There 's ne'er a villain, dwelling in all Denmark, 
But he*s an arrant knave. 

Hor. There needs no ghost, my lord, come from the 
grave, 
To tell us this. 

Ham, Why, right; you are in the right; 

And so, without more circumstance at all, 
I hold it fit, that we shake hands, and part : 
You, as your business, and desire, shall point you ; — 
For every man hath business, and desire. 
Such as it is,— and, for my own poor part, 
\jo6k you, I will go pray. 

Hor. These are but wild and whirling words, my lord. 

Ham. I am sorry they offend you, heartily ; yes, 
'Faith, heartily. 

« Hillof^^'] This exclamation is of French origin. So, In the 
Venerie de Jacques Fouilloux, 1635, 4to. p. 12: «* 7> a hiliaut," &c. 

Steevent, 
■ com£, bird, com£»'] This is the call which falconers use 
to their hawk in the air, when they would have him come down 
to them. Hanmer, 

This expression is used in Marston's Dutch Courtezan, and by 
many others among the old dramatick writers. 

It appears from all these passages, that it was the falconer's 
call, as Sir T. Hanmer has obser\'ed. 

Again, in Tyro^s Roaring Megge, planted against the Walls of 
Melancholy, &c. 4to. 1598 : 

" Yet, ere I ioumie. He go see the kjrte : 

•* Coine, come bird, come : pox on you, can you mute ?*• 



68 HAMLET, 

Hor. There *s no ofTence, my lord. 

Ham. Yes, \>y Saint Patrick,^ but there is, Horatio, 
And much offence too. Touching this vision here,— 
It is an honest ghost, that let me tell you : 
For your desire to know what is between us, 
0*er-master it as you may. And how, good friends, 
As you are friends, scholars, and soldiers. 
Give me one poor request. 

Hor, What is 't, my lord ? 

We will. 

Ham. Never make known what you have seen to-night. 

Hor. Mar. My lord, we will not. 

Ham. Nay, but swear 't. 

Hor. In faith. 

My lord, not I. 

Mar. Nor I, my lord, in fakh. 

Ham. Upon my sword. 

Mar. We' have sworn, my lord, already. 

Ham. Indeed, upon my sword, indeed. 
' Ghost. \b€neatK\ Swear. 

Ham. Ha, ha, boy I say'st thou so \ art thou there, 
true-penny ?* 
Come on,— you hear this fellow in the cellarage,^- 
Consent to swear. 

Hor. Propose the oath, my lord. 

Ham. Never to speak of this, that you have seen, 
Swear by my sword.* 



1 — hy Saint Patrick, '\ How the poet comes to make Ham- 
let swear by St, Patrick, I know not. However, at this time all 
the whole northern world had their learning from Ireland ; to 
which place it had retired, and there flourished imder the aus- 
pices of this saint. But it was, I suppose, only said at random; 
for he makes Hamlet a student of Wittenberg. Warburton. 

Dean Swift's ** Verses on the sudden drying-up of St. Patrick's 
Well, 1726," contain many learned allusions to the early cultiva- 
tion of literature in Ireland. Nichols. 

^ '^''-^ true -penny 9"^ This word, as well as some of Hamlet's 
former exclairiations, we find in The JfalContent, 1604: 

" Ulo, ho, ho, ho ; art thou there old True-penny .?" Steevens, 

^ Siiiear by my 3v:ord.'] Here the poet has preserved the 

manners of the ancient Danes, with whom it was religion to 
swear upon their swords. See Bartholihus, De cauHt contempt. 
fHort. afiud Dan. Warburton. 
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Ghost. Ibeneat/i] Swear. 



I was once inclinable to this opinion, vhich is likewise well 
defended by Mr. Upton ; but Mr. Garrick produced me a pas- 
sa^, I think, in Branttyme, from which it appeared that it was 
common to swear upon the sword, that is, upon the cross which 
the old swords always had upon the hilt, yohnton. 

Shakspeare, it is more than probable, knew nothing of the an- 
cient Danes, or their manners. Every extract from Dr. Farmer's 
pamphlet must prove as instructive to the reader as the follow- 
ing: 

" In the Passu* Primus of Pierce Plo%aman, 
' David in his daies dubbed knightes, 

* And did them svjere on her svsord to serve truth ever.' 

** And in Hieronymoy the common butt of our author, and the 
wils of the time, says Lorenzo to Pedringano: 

' Swear on this cross, that what thou say*8t is true : 

* But if I prove tliee perjur'd and unjust, 

* This very su^ord, whereon tliou took'st thine oath, 

* Shall be a worker of thy tragedy." 

To the authorities produced by Dr. Farmer, the following may 
be added frt>m Holinshed, p. 664 : " Warwick kissed the cross of 
King Edward's sword, as it were a vow to his promise." 

Again, p. 1038, it is said—" that Warwick drew out his 
sword, which other of the honourable and worshipful that were 
then present likewise did, whom he commanded, that each one 
should kiss other's sword, according to an ancient custom 
amongst men of war in time of great danger j and herewith 
they made a solemn vow," &c. 

Again, in Decker's comedy of Old Fortunatus, 1600 : 

" He has sworn to me on the cross of his pure Toledo.*' 

Again, in his Satiromastix : " By the cross of this sword and 
dagger, captain, you shall take it." 

In the soliloquy of Roland addressed to his sword, the cross on 

, it is not forgotten : ** — — capulo eburneo candidissime, cruce au- 

reasplendidissime," &c. Turpini Hist, de Gastis Caroli Mag. cap. 22. 

Again, in an ancient MS. of which some account is given in a 
note on the first scene of the first Act of 7"he Merrjf Wives of 
Windsor^ the oath taken by a master of defence when his degree 
was conferred on him, is preserved, and runs as follows : ** First 
you shall sweare (so help you God and halidome, and by all the 
christendome which God gave you at the fount-stone, and by the 
erosse of this svtord which doth represent unto you the crosse which our 
Saviour sufered his w,ost payneful deathe upon,) that you shall up* 
holde, maynteyne, and kepe to your power all soch articles as 
shal be heare declared unto you, and receve in the presence of 
me your msuster, and these the rest of the maister» my brethren 
heare with me at this tyme." Steevens, 

Spenser observes that the Irish in his time used commoisX^ \a 
swear bjr their sword. See his Fiew of the State ^ Ireland^ vitvV 
ten In 1S96, This custom, indeed, is of the higheftt Wi\\s^X.'S\ 



70 HAMLET, 

Ham* Hie ^ ubique? then we *11 shift our ground:— 
Gome hither, gentlemen. 
And lay your hands again upon my swoi*d ; 
Swear by my sword, 
Never to speak of this that you have heard. 

Ghost, l^beneatfi] Swear by his sword. 

Ham, Well said, old mole ! can'st work i'the earth so 
fast? 
A worthy pioneer ! — Once more remove, good friends. 

Hor, O day and night, but this is wondrous strange ! 

Hanu And therefore as a stranger give it welcome.^ 
There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. 

But come ; 

Here, as before, never, so help you mercy ! 

How strange or odd soe'er I bear myself. 

As I, perchance, hereafter shall think meet 

To put an antick disposition on,— 

That you, at such times seeing me, never shall. 

With arms encumbered thus, or this head-shake^ 

Or by pronouncing of some doubtful phrase, 

As, Well^ tvellj we know; — or, JVe couldy an (/* vte 

would; — or. If we list to «/2eaX: ;— or. There be^ an {fthey 

might i*'^ 

Or such ambiguous giving out, to note 

That you know aught of me :• — This do you swear,^ 

having prevdled, as we learn from Lucian, among the Scythians. 

Malone. 

^ And therefore as a stranger give it 'ivelcofnc.'] i. e. receive it to 
yom*self ; take it under your own roof; as much as to say. Keep it 
secret. Alluding to the laws of hospitality. Warburton. 

Warburton refines too much on this passage. Hamlet means 
merely to request that they would seem not to know it— to be 
unacquainted with it. M, Mason. 

' —an if they might ^'^ Thus the quarto. The folio reads— an 
i£ there might. Malone, 

^ Or such ambiguous giving out, to note, 

That you know aught of me ••] The construction is irregular and 
elliptical. Swear as before, says Hamlet, that you never shall by 
folded arms or shaking of your head intimate that a secret is lodg" 
ed in your breasts,- and by no ambiguous phrases denote that you 
know aught of me. 

Shakspeare has in many other places begun to construct a sen- 
tence in one form, and ended it in another. So, in All's Well that 
£ndi WtUi " I would the cutting of my garments would serve 
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So grace and mercy at your most need help you I 
Ghost. Ibeneat/i] Swear. 
Jlam. Rest, rest, perturbed spirit!*—^, gentlemen, 

the turn, or the baring of my beard ; and to toy it was in stra- 
tagem." 

Again, in the same play : '* No more of this, Helena ;-*le8t it 
be rather thought you anect a sorrow, than to htne:** where he 
ought to have written than that you have : or, lest you rather be 
thought to affect a sorrovj, than to have* 
Again, ibidem .- 

** I bade her — if hep fortunes ever stood 
*' Necessitied to help, that by this token 
** I would relieve her." 
Again, in The Tempest: 

** I have with such provision in mine art 
** So safely order'd, that there is no soul — 
" No, not so much perdition as an hair 
" Betid te any creature in the vessel.** 
See Vol II, p. 15, n. 4; and Vol. VI, p. 207, n. 9; and p. 306, 
n. 5. 

Having used the word never in the preceding part of the sen- 
tence, [Uiat you never shall — ] the poet considered the negative 
implied in what follows ; and hence he wrote—*' ©r— to note,'* 
instead of nor. Malone. 

7 ■■ This do you s'wear, &c.] The folio reads,— *A/j not to do, 
swear, 45*c. Steevens. 

Swear is used here, as in many other places, as a dissyllable. 

Malone, 

Here again my untutored ears revolt from a new dissyllable ; 
nor have I scrupled, like my predecessors, to supply the pronoun 
— ^ott, which must accidentally have dropped out of a line that is 
imperfect without it. Steevens. 

* Rest, rest, perturbed stirit .''] The skill displayed in Shak- 
speare's management of his Ghost, is too considerable to be 
overlooked. He has rivetted our attention to it by a succession 
of forcible circumstances: — by the pre^^ous rejjort of the terrifi- 
ed centinels, — by the solemnity of the hour at which the phantom 
walks,— by its martial stride and discriminating armour, visible 
only per incertam, lunam, by the glimpses of the moon, — ^by its 
long taciturnity, — ^by its preparation to speak, when interrupted 
by the morning cock, — by its mysterious reser\'e throughout its 
first scene with Hanilet, — by his resolute departure with it, and 
the subsequent anxiety of his attendants, — by its conducting him 
to a solitary angle of the platforni, — b} its voice from beneath the 
earth, — and by its unexpected burst on us in the closet. 

Hamlet's late interview with the spectre, must in particular 
be regarded as a stroke of dramatick artifice. The phantom 
mig^t have told his story in the presence ©f the of^ceia axv^ 
Horatio, and yet have rendered Itself as inaudible to \i]hfiTcv« «* 



72 HAMLET, 

With all my love I do commend me to you : 

And what so poor a man as Hamlet is 

May do, to express his love and friending to you, 

God willing, shall not lack. Let us go in together ; 

And still your fingers on your lips, I pray. 

The time is out of joint ; — O cursed spite ! 

That ever I was born to set it right ! 

Nay, come, let 's go together. [Exeunt, 



ACT n SCENE L 

•f Room in Polonius's House, 

Enter Poloniijs and Reynaldo.* 

Pol, Give him this money, and these notes, Re3rnaldo. 

Key, I will, my lord. 

PoL You shall do marvellous wisely, good Reynaldo, 
Before you visit him, to make inquiry 
Of his behaviour. 

Rey, My lord, I did intend it. 

aflerwards to the Queen. But suspense waa our poet's object $ 
and never was it more efTectuaUy created, tlian in the present 
instance. Six times has the royal semblance appeared, out till 
now has been withheld from speaking. For this event we have 
waited with impatient curiosity, unaccompanied by lassitude, or 
remitted attention. 

The Ghost in this tragedy, is allowed to be the genuine pro- 
duct of Shakspeare*s strong imagination. When he aflerwardf 
avails himself of traditional phantoms, as \nyuUuM Cottar ^ and King 
Richard III, they are but inefficacious pageants ; nay, the appa- 
rition of Banquo is a mute exhibitor. Perhaps our poet despaired 
to equal the vigour of his early conceptions on the subiect of 
preter-natural beings, and therefore allotted them- no further 
eminence in his dramas ; or was unwilling to diminish the pow- 
er of his principal shade, by an injudicious repetition of conge- 
nial images. Steevens. 

The verb perturb is used by Holinshed, and by Bacon in his 
Ettay on Superstition : •* — therefore atheism did never perturb 
states." Malone. 

Enter Polonius and Reynaldo.] The quartos read^-jEnter M 
Polonius 'fxith hit man or t^o. Steevens. 
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Pol, Marry, well said : very well said.^ Look you, sir, 
Inquire rae first what Danskers' are in Paris ; 
And how, and who, what means, and where they keep. 
What company, at what expence ; and finding, 
By this encompassment and drift of question, 
That they do know my son, come you more nearer 
Than your particular demands will touch it:* 
Take you, as 'twere, some distant knowledge of him ; 
As thus. — / know his /atherj and his friends^ 
jlndy in fiart^ him; — Do you mark this, Reynaldo? 

Key, Ay, very well, my lord. 

Pol. And^ infiart^ him; — but^ you may say, — not well: 
But^ if*t be he I mean^ he *« very wild ; 
Addicted so and so ; — and there put on him 
What forgeries you please ; marry, none so rank 
As may dishonour him ; take heed of that ; 
But, sir, such wanton, wild, and usual slips, 
As are companions noted and most known 
To youth and liberty. 

Bey, As gaming, my lord. 

Pol, Ay, or drinking, fencing, swearing,* quarrelling, 

1 vyellsaid: soeryvjcll said!] Thus also, the weak and tedi- 
ous Shallow says to Bardolph, in The Second Part of King Henry 
IF, Act III, sc. ii J " It is well said, sip ; and it is well said in- 
deed too." Steevens. 

*— — Damkers — ] Danske (in Warner's AlbiorCs England) is 
tlie ancient name of Denmark. Steevens. 

• come you more nearer 

Than your particular demands viill touch iti] The late editions 
read^ and point, thus : 

— coTneyou m,ore nearer,' 
Then your particular demands luill touch it : 
Throughout the old copies the word which we now write— 
than, is constantly written — then. I have therefore printed — than, 
which the context seems to me to require, though the old copies 
have then. There is no point after the word nearer, eitlier in tlie 
original quarto, 1604, or tlie folio. Malone. 

A . . drinJtingi fencing, sv)earing,ll I suppose, by fencing is 
meant a too diligent frequentation of the fencing-school, a resort 
of violent and lawless young men. Johnson. 

Fencing, I suppose, means, piquing himself on hi« skill in the - 
use of the sword, and quarrelling and hrawling, in consequence 
of tliat skill. " The cunning of fencers, says Gosson, in his ; 
Schoole of Abuse, 1579, is now applied to quarrelling: they tbinke J 
them.sclves no men, if for stirring of a straw, tliey prove ttf3^^^€tt "'3 
valure uppon some bodies fleshe." Malone. 
VOL. XV. H 



74 HAMLET, 

Drabbing : — ^You may go so far. 

Bey, My lord, that would dishonour him. 

PoL 'Faith, no; as you may season it in ti'c charge* 
You must not put another scandal on him,* 
That he is open to incontinency ; 
That's not my meaning:^ but breathe his faults bo 

quaintly, 
That they may seem the taints of liberty : 
The flash and out-break of a fiery mind; 
A savageness* in unreclaimed blood. 
Of general assault.* 

Rey, But, my good lord, — 

PoU Wherefore should you do this ? 

Rey. Ay, my lord, 

I would know that. 

Poi. Marry, sir, here 's my drift ; 

And, I believe, it is a fetch of warrant :* 
You laying these slight sullies on my son, 
As 'twere a thing a little soil'd i* the working, 
Mark you, 

Your party in converse, him you would sound, 
Having ever seen, in the prenominate crimes,' 
The youth you breathe of, guilty, be assur'd. 
He closes with you in this consequence ; 
Good airy or so ;^ or friend^ or gentleman^ — 



• ^Fmith, no ; as you may season it &c.] The quarto reads-— 

Faith, as you may season it in the charge. Malone. 

— another scandal on A/m,] Thus the old editions. Mr. 
Theobald reads — an utter. Johnson. 

— — another scandal —J i. e. a very different and more scan- 
dalous failing, namely habitual incontinency. Mr. Theobald in hit 
Shaksfeare Restored proposed to read — an utter scandal on him ; 
but did not admit the emendation into his edition. Malone, 

1 That *# not iny meaning .•] That is not what I mean, when I 
permit you to accuse him of drabbing. M. Mason. 

■ A savageness — ] Savageness, for wildnesr. WarburtoH, 

9 Of general assault."] \. e. such as youth in general is liable to. 

Warburton, 
1 And, I believe, it is a fetch of warrant ;] So the folio. The 
quarto reads — a fetch of w/>. Steevens. 

* — prenominate crimest"] i. e. crimes already named. , 

SteewHM, 
3 Go9d sir, or so ;] I suspect, (with Mr. Tyrwhitt) that the 
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According to the phrasci or the addition, 
Of man, and country. 

Hey, Very good, my lord. 

JPoL And then, sir, does he this,— He does — 
What was I about to say ? — By the mass, I was about to 
say something :•— Where did I leave ? 

Rey. At, closes in the consequence. 

Pol. At, closes in the consequence,*— -^y, marry ; 
He closes with you thus : — / know the gentleman ; 
I saw him yesterday^ or t* other dayj 
Or thenj or then ; with auch^ or such ; and^ as you sau^ 
There was he gaming; there overtook in his rouse; 
There falling out at tennis: or^ fier chance^ 
I saw him enter such a house ofsale^ 
( Videlicet^ a brothel,) or so forth,^^ 
See you now ; 

Your bait of falsehood takes this carp of truth : 
And thus do we of wisdom and of reach, 
With windlaces, and with assays of bias. 
By indirections find directions out ; 
SO} by my former lecture and advice, 
Shall you my son: You have me, have you notf 

Hey, My lord, I have. 

Pol, God be wi'you; fare you well. 

Hey, Good my lord, — — 

Pol. Observe his inclination in yourself.' 

Hey, I shall, my lord. 

Pol. And let him ply his musick. 

Hey. Well, my lord. 

llCxit. 

Poet wrote— -Good sir, or sir, or friend, &c. In the last Act of 
this play, to is used for so forth : " — six French rapiers and 
poniards, with their assigns, as girdle, hanger, and so, Malone 

^At, closes in the consequence,'] Thus the quarto. The folio adds 
-—At friend, or so, or gentleman. Malone. 

*— in yourself."] Sir T. Hanmer reads — e*en yourself, and is 
followed by Dr. Warburton ; but perhaps in yourself, means, in 
your own person, not by spies. Johnson. 

The meaning seems to be — ^The temptations you feel, suspect 
in him, and be watchful of them. So, in a subsequent scene i 
*' For by the imag^ of my cause, I see 
. "The portraiture of his.** 
Again, in Timon.- 

I weigh my inend'a afiection intil^ my vfn^^ C. 



tt 



ra haMlet, 

Enter Ophelia. 

Pol, Farewel ! — How now, Ophelia? what *s the mat- 
ter? 

Ofih, O, my lord, my lord, I have been so affrighted ! 

PoL With what, in the name of heaven ? 

Ofih. My lord, as I was sewing in my closet, 
Lord Hamlet, — with his doublet all unbrac*d ; 
No hat upon his head ; his stockings foul'd, 
Ungarler'd, and down-gyved to his ancle ;* 
Pale as his shirt; his knees knocking each other; 
And with a look so piteous in purport. 
As if he had been loosed out of hell, 
To speak of horrors, — he comes before me. 

Pol, Mad for thy love ? 

O/i/i. My lord, I do not know; 

But, truly, I do fear it. 

Pol, What said he ? 

Ofih, He took me by the wrist, and held me hard ; 
Then goes he to the length of all his arm ; 
And, with his other hand thus o'er his brow, 
He falls to such perusal of my face, 
As he would draw it. Long stay'd he so ; 
At last, — a little shaking of mine arm. 
And thrice his head thus waving up and down,— ' 
He raised a sigh so piteous and profound, 
As it did seem to shatter all his bulk,^ 
And end his being : That done, he lets me go : 
And, with his head over his shoulder tum'd, 
He seem'd to find his way without his eyes; 
For out o* doors he went without their helps, 
And, to the last, bended their light on me. 

Pol, Come, go with me ; I will go seek the king. 
This is the very ecstacy of love ; 



* Ungarter^d, and down-gyved to his ancle;'] Doum-gyved means, 
hanging down like tlie loose cincture which confines the fetters 
round the ancles. Steevens. 

Thus the quartos, 1604, and 1605, and the folio. In the quarto 
9f 1611, the word gyved was changed to gyred. Malone. 

r...... all hit bulk,] i. e. all his body. So, in The Rape of 

Lucrece : 

« — — — ■ her heart 

<< Beating her bulJ^, that his hand shakes with all.'* 
See Vol XI, p. 48, n. 6. Malone. 
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Whose violent property foredoes itself,^ 

And leads the will to desperate undertakings. 

As oh as any passion under heaven, 

That does afflict our natures. I am sorry, — 

What, have you given him any hard words of late ? 

Ofth. No, my good lord ; but, as you did command, 
I did repel his letters, and deny'd 
His access to me. 

Pol. That hath made him mad. 

I am sorry, that with better heed, and judgment, 
I had not quoted him :® I fear'd, he did but trifle, 
And meant to wreck thee ; but, beshrew my jealousy ! 
It seems, it is as proper to our age 
To cast beyond ourselves in our opinions, 
As it is common for the younger sort 
To lack discretion.^ Come, go we to the king : 



• — foredoes itseif,'] To Joredo is to destroy. So, in Othello: 
" That either makes me, or /(^redoes me quite." Steeven^. 

91 had not quoted hitn:'] To quote is, I believe, to reckon, to 
take an account of, to take the quotient or result of a computation. 

yohnson. 
I find a passage in The hie of Gulls, a comedy, by John Day, 
1606, wbich proves Dr. Johnson's sense of the word to be not far 
from the true one : 

** 'twill be a scene of mirth 

** For me to quote his passions, and his smiles." 
To qu«te on this occasion undoubtedly means to observe. 
Again, in Drayton's Mooncalf: 

" This honest man the prophecy that noted, 
** And things therein most curiously had quoted, 
" Found all these signs," &c. 
Again, in The Woman Hater, by Beaumont and Fletcher, the 
intelligencer says, — " I '11 quote him to a tittle," i. e. I will mark 
or observe him. 

To quote, as Mr. M. Mason observes, is invariably used by 
Shakspeare in this sense. Steevens. 

1 — it is as proper to our age 

To cast beyond ourselves in our opinions. 
As it is com/monfor the younger sort 

To lack discretion."] This is not the remark of a weak man. 
The vice of age is too much suspicion. Men long accustomed tQ 
the wiles of Ufe cast commonly beyond thnnselves, let their cun- 
ning go farther than reason can attend it This is always the fault 
of a uttle mind, made artful by long commerce with the world. 

yohr^on* 
The quartos read^i^ heaven it is as proper ^c. Stec :« 

H2 
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This must be known; which, being; k^ ckMf fltiglit 

move 
More grief to hide, than hate to utitt love.' 
Come. lESehtki. 

SCENE IL 

ji Room in the Castle, 

Enter King, Queen, Rosencrantz, GuiLDENStBftM, 

and Attendants. 
Eing. Welome, dear Rosencrantz, and Guildenstem ! 
Moreover that we much did long to see you. 
The need, we have to use you, did provoke 
Our hasty sending. Something have you heard 
Of Hamlet's transformation ; so I call it. 
Since nor the exterior nor the inward man 
Resembles that it was : What it should be, 
More than his father's death* that thus hath put him 
So much from the understanding of himself, 
I cannot dream of: I entreat you both, 
That, — being of so young days brought up with him : 
And, since, so neighboured to his youth and humour, '-«-. 
That you vouchs^e your rest here in our court 
Some little time : so Ijg your companies 
To draw him on to pleasures ; and to gather^ 
So much as from occasion you may glean, 
Whether aught,^ to us unknown, afflicts him thu$i 

In Decker's Wonderful Teare, 4to. 1603, we find an expressioi 
similar to tliat in the text: ** Now the thirstie citizen casts be- 
jonci the moone." Malojie. 

The same phrase occurs also in Titus Andronicus. Reed, 

* This must be knonan ; vikichf being kept close, might m,ove 
More grief to hide, than hate to utter love.'] i. e. this must be 
made known to the King, for (bein^ kept secret) the hiding 
Hamlet's love might occasion more mischief to us from him and 
the Queen, than the uttering or revealing of.it will occasion hate 
and resentment from Hamlet. The poet's ill and obscure expres- 
sion seems to have been caused by his affectation of concluding 
the scene with a couplet. 

Sir T. Hanmer reads : 

More grief to hide hate, than to utter love* Johnson. 

9— and humour,] Thus the folio. The quartos read— ^- 
miour. Sieevens. 

4 Whether aught, &c.] This line k eMtted m tlie^Ai6. SHihm. 
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Thtty opeii*d» lies within our remedy. 

Queen, Good gentlemen, he hath much talk'd of you ; 
And, sure I am, two men there are not living. 
To whom he more adheres. If it will please you 
To show us so much gentry,' and good will, 
As to expend your time with us a while. 
For the supply and profit of our hope,* 
Tour visitation shall receive such thanks 
As fits a king's remembrance. 

1^09, Both your majesties 

Mi^t, by the sovereign power you have of us,^ 
Put your dread pleasures more into command 
Than to entreaty. 

Guil. But we both obey ; 

And here g^ve up ourselves, in the full bent,* 
To lay our service freely at your feet, 
To be commanded. 

Xing. Thanks, Rosencrantz, and gentle Guildenstern. 

Queen. Thanks, Guildenstern, and gentle Rosen- 
crantz: 
And I beseech you instantly to visit 
My too much changed son. — Go, some of you. 
And bring these gentlemen where Hamlet is. 

GuiL Heavens make our presence, and our practices, 
Pleasant and helpful to him ! 

Queen. Ay, amen ! 

^Exeunt Ros. Guil. and some Attendants, 

JEnter Polonius. 
Pol, The embassadors from Norway, my good lord, 
Are joyfully retum'd. 

King, Thou still hast been the father of good news. 



* 7b •Amv U9 *$ fniuch gentry,] Gentry, for complauance, 

WaHmrton. 
^For the supply &c.] That the hope which your arrival has 
jraised may be completed by the desired effect. Johnson, 

y — Ton have of tw,] I believe we should read^— oV us, in- 
stead of-H^us. M, Mason. 

* •— — in thejuil bent,] £ent, for endeavour, application, 

WarbttrPan,' 
7%e/nll benty is the utmoit extremity of exertion. The allusion is 
to a bow bent as far as it will go. So anerwards, in this play: 
<* They fool me to top of my bent,*' Makns* 
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Pol, Have I, my lord ? Assure you, my good liege, 
I hold my duty, as I hold my soul. 
Both to my God, and to my gracious king : 
And I do think, (or else this brain of mine 
Hunts not the trail of policy* so sure 
As it hath us'd to do,) that I. have found 
The very cause of Hamlet's lunacy. 

^ng, O, speak of that; that do I long to hear. 

Pol, Give first admittance to the embassadors ; 
My news shall be the fruit^ to that great feast. 

King, Thyself do grace to them, and bring them io. 

[Exit Pol. 
He tells me, my dear Gertrude, he hath found 
The head and source of all your son's distemper. 

Queen, I doubt, it is no other but the main ; 
His father's death, and our o'erhasty marriag^. 

Re-enter Polonius, with Voltimand and Cornelius. 

King, Well, we shall sift him.— Welcome, mjr good 
friends ! 
Say, Voltimand, what from our brother Norway ? 

Volt, Most fair return of greetings, and desires. 
Upon our first, he sent ont to suppress 
His nephew's levies ; which to him appear'd 
To be a preparation 'gainst the Polack ; 
But, better look'd into, he truly found 
It was against your highness : Whereat griev'd,— 
That so his sickness, age, and impotence. 
Was falsely borne in hand,*-— sends out arrests 
On Fortinbras ; which he, in brief, obeys ; 
Receives rebuke from Norway ; and, in fine. 
Makes vow before his uncle, never more 
To give the assay* of arms against your majesty. 

— the trail of policy •~''\ The trail is the count of an anivuil 
pursued by the scent, yonnson. 

1 the fruit — ] The desert afler the meat, yohmon. 

*— - borne in hand,"] i. e. deceived, imposed on. So, in MaC' 
beth, Act III : 

" How you were borne in hand^ how cross'd, &c.'* 
See note on this passage, Vol. VII, p. 127, n. 5. Steevens, 

5 To give the assay — ] To taie the assay was a technical d- 
pression, originally applied to those who tasted wine for princes 
and great men. See King Lear, Act V, so. iii, Vol. XIV. 
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Whereon old Norway, overcome with joy, 

Gives him three thousand crowns in annual fee i* 

And his commission, to employ those soldiers, 

So levied as before, a^inst the Polack : 

With an entreaty, herein further shown, 

[Give* a Pafier. 

That it might please yon to give quiet pass 
- Through your dominions for this enterprize ; 
' On such regards of safety, and allowance. 

As therein are set down. 

ICing. It Hkes us well ; 

And, at our more consider'd time, we '11 read. 

Answer, and think upon this business. 

Mean time, we thank you for your well-took labour : 

Go to your rest ; at night we *11 feast' together : 

Most welcome home I lEj[:eunt Vol. and Cor, 

Po/. This business is well ended. 

My tiege, and madam, to expostulate^ 

< Givet him three thousand croivns in annual fee ,'1 This reading 
first obtained in the edition put out by the players. But all the 
old quartos (from 1605, downwards,) read threetcore. Theobald, 
The metre is destroyed by the alteration; and threescore 
thousand crowns, in the days of Hamlet, was an enormous sum 
of money, ilf. Maton. 

annual fee ;] Fee in this place sig^fics reward, recommence. 
So, in Air 9 Well that Ends Well : 

** — Not helping, death's my fee i 
** But if I help, what do you promise me ?" 
The word is commonly used in Scotland, for luagesy as we say, 
lawjfer^^Jee, physician^ s fee. Steepens. 

Fee is defined by Minsbeu, in his Diet 1617, a reward. 

Malone, 
I have restored the reading of the folio. Mr. Ritson explains 
it, I think, rightly, thus : Uie King gave his a nephew a feud or 
fee (in land) of that yearly value. Beed. 

B At night noe *ll feast — ] The King's intemperance is 

never sufiered to be forgotten, yohnsofi. 

ft My liiege, and madamf to expostulate — ] To expostulate, for 
to enquire or discuss. 

The strokes of humour in this speech are admirable. Poloni- 
us's character is that of a weak, pedant, minister of state. His 
declamation is a fine satire on the impertinent oratory then in 
VDgue, which placed reason in the formality of method, and wit 
in the ^ngle and play of words. With what art is he made to 
pride himself in his wt: 

** That he ie mad, ^tie true: Uie true: *tu pity : 
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What majesty should be, what duty is, 



" And pity Uit^ 'tit true: A foolish fig^iire ; 

"But fare wel it," 

And how exquisitely does the poet ridicule the reeuoning imfi 
thioriy where he makes Polonius remariL on Hamlet's madness : 

" Though this be niadneu, yet there's method in 't :" 
As if method, which the wits of that age thought the most 
sential quality of a good discourse, would make amends for the 
madness. It was madness indeed, yet Polonius could comfort 
himself with this reflection, that at least it was method. It if cer^ 
tain Shakspeare excels in notliing more than in the preserratioii 
uf his characters ; To this life and %>ariety of character (sayi our 
great poet [Pope] in his admirable preface to Shakipeare) oe 
must add the 'monderful preseroation. We have said what is the chft- 
racter of Polonius ; and it is idlowed on all hands to be drawn with 
wonderful life and spirit, yet the unity of it has been thought \if 
some to be grossly violated in the cxceUcnt precepts and instrw> 
tions which Shakspeare makes his statesman give his son and 
sei'vant in the middle of the Ar«r, and beginning of the second act. 
But I will venture to say, these criticks have not entered into 
tlie poet*s art and address in this pai'ticular. He had a mind to 
ornament his scenes with those fine lessons of social life { but hii 
Polonius was too weak to be author of thero, thouj^ he wu 
pedant enough to have met with them in his reading, and ftp 
enough to g^t them by heart, and retail them for hit own. And 
this Uie poet has finely shewn us was the case, where, in thft 
middle of Polonius's instructions to his servant, he makes hini 
though without having received any interruption, forget hii 
lesson, and say — 

" And then, sir, does he this ; 

" He does — What was I about to say ? 

" I was about to say something— where did I leave }'* 
The Servant replies : 

Atj closes in the consequence. This sets Polonius right, and 
he goes on— 

" At closes in the consequence. 

** — Ay marry^ 

" He closes thus: — I know the gentleman," &c. 
which shews the very words got by heart which he was repeats 
ing. Otherwise closes in the consequence, which conveys no partii* 
cmar idea of the subject he was upon, could never have made 
him recollect where he broke off. This is an extraordinary in- 
stance of the poet's art, and attention to the preservation of chv 
racter. Warburton. 

This account of the character of Polonius, though it sufficiestp 
ly reconciles the seeming inconsistency of so much wisdom with 
so much folly, does not perliaps correspond exactly to the ideaf 
of our author. The commentator makes the character of FolO' 
nius, a character only of manners, discriminated by prqpoftiei 
tfziperficia), accidental, and acquired. The poet intenoed » aoUtf 
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Why day is day, night, night, and time is time, 
Were nothing but to waste night, day, and time. 
Therefore,-*since brevity is the soul of wit, 
And tediousness the limbs and outward flourishes^— 
I will be brief: Your noble son is mad : 
Mad call I it: for, to define true madness. 
What is't, but to be nothing else but mad: 
But let that go. 

Queen. More matter, with less art. 

PoL Madam, I swear, I use no art at all. 
That he is mad, 'tis true : 'tis ti»iie, 'tis pity ; 
And pity 'tis, 'tis true : a foolish figure ; 
But &rewel it, for I will use no art. 
Mad let us grant him then : and now remains. 
That we find out the cause of this effect ; 
OF) rather say, the cause of this defect ; 
For this effect, defective, comes by cause : 
Thus it remains, and the remainder thus. 
Perpend. 
I have a daughter; have, while she i» mine; 

ddineation of a mixed character of manners and of nature. Polo- 
iiius ia a man bred in courts, exercised in business, stored with 
observation, confident in his knowledge, proud of his eloquence, 
and declining into dotage. His mode of oratory is truly repre- 
sented as desig^d to ridicule the practice of tliose times, of 
prefaces that made no introduction, and of method that embar- 
rassed rather than explained. This part of his character % acci- 
dental, the rest is natural. Such a man is positive and confident* 
because he knows that his mind was once strong, and knows not 
that it is become weak. Such a man excels in general principles, 
but fails in the particular application. He is knowing in retro- 
spect, and ignorant in foresight While he depends upon his me- 
mory, and can draw from his repositories of knowledge, he 
utters weighty sentences, and gives useful counsel ; but as the 
mind in its enfeebled state cannot be kept long busy and intent, 
the old man is subject to sudden dereliction of his faculties, he 
loses the order of his ideas, and entangles himself in his own 
tbouffhts, till he recovers the leading principle, and falls agsun 
into nis former train. This idea oi dotage encroaching upon 
wisdom, will solve all the phxnomena of ^the character of Polo- 
nius. yohruon. 

Nothing can be more just, judicious, and masterly, than John- 
son's delineaUon of the character of Polonius; and I cannot read 
it ^thout heartily regretting that he did not exert his great abi- 
lities and discriminating powers, in delineating the strange, in« 
consistent, and indecisive character of Hamlet, to ^laiQlkvl cqgl« 
fiess myself unequal. Jf, Maton, 
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Who, in her duty and obedience, mark, 

Hath given me this : Now gather, and surmise. 

— To the celeatialy and my soul's idoly the most beautified 

Ofihelia^'^ 

That 's an ill phrase, a vile phrase ; beautified is a vile 
phrase; but you shall hear. — Thus: 

In her excellent white bosonij thesef &c.^ 
Queen, Came this from Hamlet to her ? 
Pol, Good madam, stay awhile ; I will be faithful.*^ 
JJoubt thou^ the stars arejire; [Reads. 

Doubty that the sun doth move: 
Doubt truth to be a liar ; 
But never doubty I love, 

7 — To the celestial, and my tour* idol, the matt beautified 
Ophelia,'] Mr. Theobald for beautified substituted beatified. 

MaloM. 

Dr. Warburton has followed Mr. Theobald ; but I am in doubt 
whether beautified, though, as Polonius calls it, a vile pkrate, be 
not tlie proper word. Beautified seems to be a vile phrase^ for the 
ambiguity of its meaning. Johnson, 

Heywood, in his History of Edward VI, says, " Katherine Parrt, 
queen dowager to king Henry VIII, was a woman beautified with 
many excellent virtues." Farmer. 

So, in The Hog hath lost his Pearl, 1614: 

" A maid of rich endowments, beautified 

" Witli all the virtues nature could bestow.'* 

Again, Nash dedicates his Chrises Tears over ^^erusalem, 
1594 : " to the most beautified lady, the lady Elizabeu Carey." 

Again, in Greene's Mamillia, 1593 : " — although thy per- 
son is so bravely beautified with the dowries of nature." 

/// and vile as the phrase may be, our author has used it again 
in The TSuo Gentlemen of Verojia : 

" seeing you are beautified 

" Witli goodly shape,'* &c. Steevens. 

By beautified Hamlet means beautiful. But Polonius, taking the 
word in the more strictly grammatical sense of being made beauU* 
ful, calls it a vile phrase, as implying that his daugiiter's beauty 
was the effect of art. M. Mason. 

* In her excellent vihite bosom, these,'] So, in The Tmo Gentlemen 
•/* Verona ; 

" Thy letters 

** Which, being writ to mc, shall be deliver'd 
** Even in the inilk-vihite bo&om cfthy love.** 
See Vol. II, p. 195, n. 7. Steevens. 

I have followed the quai'to. The folio reads : 

These in her excellent luhite bosoon, these, &c. 
In oui* poet's time tlie word These was usually added at the 
end of the superscription of letters, but I have never met with 
it both at the beginning and end. Malone* 
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O dear Ophelia) / am ill at these numbers ; I have not 
art to reckon my groans: but that I love thee besty O 
most bestf believe it. Adieu, 

Thine evermore^ most dear ladyy whilst this 
machine is to him^ Hamlet.* 
This, in obedience, |^ath my daughter shown me : 
And more above,' hath his solicitings, 
As they fell out by time, by means, and place, 
All given to mine ear. 

Mng, But how hath she 

Received his love ? 

PoL What do you think of me ? 

£ing. As of a man faithful and honourable. 

Pol, I would fain prove so. But what might you think, 
When I had seen thb hot love on the wing, 
(As I perceiv'd it, I must tell you that, 
Before my daughter told me,) what might you, 
Or my dear majesty your queen here, think, 
If I had play'd the desk, or table-book ; 
Or given my heart a working, mute and dumb ; 
Or look'd upon this love with idle sight \ 
What might you think ?' no, I went round^ to work, 

•— O mott besty'l So, in Acolastus, a comedy, 1540 : ** — 
that same mMt best redresscr or reformer, is God.'' Steevens. 

^^^^v)hiUt this machine is to him, Hamlet] These words 
will not be ill explained by the conclusion of one of the Letters 

&f the Paston Family , Vol. II, p. 43 : " for your pleasure, 

nhyle my vtytts be my t/wne.** 

The phrase employed by Hamlet seems to have a French con- 
struction. Pendant aue cette TJiachine est d lui. To be one^s ov:n man 
is a vulgar expression, but means much the same as Virgil's 

Dum> m£m>or ipse mei, dum spiritus hos regit artiis. Steevens. 

* — Tnore above,"] is, moreover, besides. Johnson, 

^ ff I had play*d the de%k, or table-book; 
Or given my heart a working, m,ute and dumb ; 
Or looPd upon this love Kvith idle sight ; 

What might you think?"] i. e. If either I had conveyed inlclU- 
^nce between them, and been the confident of their amours 
V the desk or table-book,] or had connived at it, only obscrv- 
lem in secret, without acquainting my daughter with my 
discovery {jiving m,y heart a mute and dumb vjorkingf] or lastly, 
bad been negligent in observing the intrigue, and overlooked it 
[looked upon this love viith idle sight f] what would you have 
thought of me ? Warburton, 

VOL. XV. I 
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And my young mistress thus did I bespeak ; 
Lord Hamlet ia a firinte out of thy afihcre f 
ThU must not be : and tlien I precepts gave hefy^ 
That she should lock herself from his resort^ 
Admit no messengers, receive no tokens. 
Which done, she took the fruits of my advice ;* 
And he, repulsed, (a short tale Co make) 
Fell into a sadness ; then into a fast ;" 
Thence to a watch ; thence into a weakness ; 

I doubt whether the first line is rightly explained. It may 
mean, if I had locked up this secret in my own breast, as closely 
as if it were confined in a desk or table-book. Malone. 

Or given my heart a working, mute and dumb ;] The folio 
reads — a vainking. Steevens. 

The same pleonasm [mute and dttmb'] is found in our authoi^s 
J^ape of Lucrcce : 

'* And in my hearing be you mute and dumb.** Mtdmte, 

* — round — ] i. e. roundly, without reserve. So Polonhii 
says in the third Act : " — be round with him." Steevetu. 

• Lord JIamJet is a prince out of thy sphere H The quarto, 1604^ 
and the first folio, for sphere, have star. The correctioa was 
made by the editor of the second folio. Malone. 

•— — precepts gave her,'\ Thus tlic folio. The two elder 
quartos read — prescripts. I have chosen the most familiar of the 
two readings. Polonius has already said to his son— 
" And these few precepts in thy memory 
•* Look thou character." Steevais. 
The original copy in my opinion is ri^ht. Polonius had ordered 
Ids daughter to lock herself from Ham,lefs resort^ &c. See p. 47. 
" I would not, in plain terms, from this time ^rth, 
** Have you so slander any moment's leisure 
** As to give words or talk w^ith the lord Hamlet: 
** Look to 't, / charge you.'* Malone. 

7 Which done* she took the fruits of my advice i] She took the 
fruits of advice when she obeyed advice, tlie advice was then 
msidt fruitful. Johnson. 

•— (a short tale to moie) 
Fell into a sadness; then into a fast; Sic.) The ridicule of this 
character is here admirably sustained. He would not only be 
thought to have discovered this intrigue by his own sagacil^y 
but to have remarked all the stages of Hamlet's disordert from 
his sadness to his raving, as regmarly as his physician could have 
done ; when all the while the madness was only fbigned. The 
humour of this is exquisite from a man who tells us, with a con- 
fidence peculiar to small politicians, that he could find— 

** Where truth was hid, though it were hid indeed 

" Within the centre." Warburton. 
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Thence to a lightness ; and, b^ this declension. 
Into the madness wherein now he raves, 
And all we mourn for. 

£jng. Do you think, 'tis this? 

Queen. It may be, very likely. 

PoL Hath there been such a time, (I 'd fain know that) 
That I have positively said, '77« «o. 
When it prov'd otherwise ? 

King, Not that I know. 

FoL Take this from this, if this be otherwise: 

^Pointing to hiM Head and Shoulder. 
If circumstances lead me, I will find 
Where truth is hid, though it were hid indeed 
Within the centre. 

Xing. How may we try it further? 

PoL You know, sometimes he walks four hours to- 
gcther,^ 
Here in the lobby. 

Queen, So he does, indeed. 

Poi. At such a time I '11 loose my daughter to him : 
Be you and I behind an arras then ; 
Mark the encounter : if he love her not, 
And be not from his reason fisdlen thereon. 
Let me be no assistant for a state, 
But keep a farm, and carters.^ 

• — four kours together^'] Perhaps it would be better were 
we to read indefinitely— 

■ for hour* together, Tyrwhitt. 
I formerly was inchned to adopt Mr. Tyrwhitt's proposed 
emendation ; but have now no doubt that the text is right. The 
eiqiregsion, four hours together, two hours together ^ &c. appears 
to have been common. So, in King Lear, Act I : 
'* Edm* Spake you with him ? 
** £dg. Ay, two hours together^ 
Again, in The Winter's Tale: 

** — ay, and have been, any time these ywr hours." 
Again« in Webster^s Dutchess of Malfy, 1623 .* 

** She will museyour hours together, and her silence 

** Methinks expresseth more than if she spake." Mdlone* 

1 Jt 9ueh a tifne I* II loose my daughter to him .* 
Be you and I behind an arras then; 
Jl^tari the encounter: if he hve her not. 
And be not from his reason fallen thereon, 
hn me be no assistant for a state, 
3ut keep a farm, andcartere.'] The.scheme of tiboraivnm^ Qi\^lB** 
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King, We will try it. 

Enter Hamlet, reading. 
Queen, But, look, where sadly the poor wretch comei 

reading. 
Pol, Away, I do beseech you, both away ; 

lia in Hamlet*s way, in order to tr}- his sanity, as well as the ad- 
(h'ess of the King in a former scene to Rosencrantz and Guil<> 
denstem : 

" — I entreat you both 

•* That you vouchsafe your rest here in our court 
** Some litUc time ; so by your companies 
** To (Iraio him ow to pleasures , and to gather 
•* So much as from occasion you may glean, 
•* Whetlier aught to us unknown afHicts him thus, 
** That, opeuM, lies within our remedy ; — '* 
seem to have boon formed on the following sliglit hints in The 
Ilystory ofllambltt, hl.lct. sig. C 3: " Tlicy counselled to try and 
know if possible, how to discovtr the intent and meaning of the 
young prince ; and they could find no belter nor more fit inven- 
tion to entrap him, than to set some faire and beautifid woxnan 
in a secret place, that with flatternig speeches and all the craf- 
tiest meanes she could, should purposely seek to allure his mind 
to have his pleasure of her. — To tJiis cud, certain courtiert were 
appointed to lead Hamlet to a solitary place, within the woods, 
wliere they brought the woman, inciting him to take their 
])leasures together. And surely the poore prince at this ass&olt 
had bcene in great danger, if a gentleman tliat in Horvendille's 
time had been nourished with him, had not showne himselfe more 
ailectioned to the bringing up he had received with Hamblet, 
than desirous to please the tyrant— This gentleman bare the 
courtiers company, making full account that the least showe of 
perfect sence and wisdome that Hamblet should make, would 
be sufficient to cause him to loose his life ; and therefore by cer- 
taine signes he gave Hamblet intelligence in what danger he ww 
like to iall, if by any meanes he seemed to obeye, or once like 
the wanton toyes and vicious provocations of the gentlewoman 
sent tliither by his uncle : which much abashed uie prince, as 
then wholly being in aifection to the lady. But by her he was 
likewise informed of the treason, as one that from her infancy 
loved and favoured him. — The prince in this sort having deceived 
the courtiers and the lady's expectation, that affirmed and swore 
hee never once offered to have his pleasure of the woman, at* 
though in subtlety he affirmed the contrary, every man there-, 
upon assured themselves that without doubt he was distraught 
of his sences ;— so that as then Fengon's practise took no effect.** 
Here we fhid the rude outlines of the characters of Ophelia, 
and Horatio,-^Ae gentleman that in the time of Horvendille (the 
father of Hamlet) had been nourished vjith him^ But in this piece 
there are no traits of the character of Polonixu, There is indeed 
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I '11 board him* presently : — O, give me leaTc.— "" 

^Exeunt King, Queen, and Atttndant9. 
How does my good lord Hamlet ? 

Ham. Well, god-Vmercy. 

FoL Do you know me, my lord ? 

Ham, Excellent well ; you are a fishmonger. 

Pol. Not I, my lord. 

Ham. Then I would you were so honest a man. 

FoL Hcmest, my lord? 

Ham, Ay, sir ; to be honest, as this world goes, is to 
be one man picked out of ten thousand. 

Fol, That 's very true, my lord. 

Ham, For if the sun breed maggots in a dead dog, be- 
ing a g^, kissing carrion,— Have you a daughter ?' 

X counsellor, and he places himself in tlie Qiieen^s chamber be* 
hiAd the arras ;— but this is the whole. Malone, 

s/7/ board him -— ] i. e. accost, address him. See Vol. Ill, 
p. 177, n. 5. Reed, 

' Fw if the tun breed maggots in a dead dog, being a god, h'ssing 
carrioHf M ove you a daughter .?] [Old copies^-a good kissing 
canian,] The ^tors seeing Hamlet counterfeit madness, 
thought they might safely put any nonsense into his mouth. But 
this strange passage, when set right, will be seen to contain as 
great aad sublime a reflection as any the poet puts into his hero's 
mouth throughout the whole play. We will first give the true 
reading, which is this : For if the tun breed maggott in a dead 
dog, being a god, kitting carrion. As to tlie sense we may 

obaervej, that tlie illative particle [for^ shows the speaker to be 
reaaoning from something he had said before : what that waa 
we learn in these words, to be honett, as this world goes, is to be 
0»e picked out of ten thousand. Having said this, the chain of 
ideas led him to reflect upon the argument which libertines 
briDg ag^ainst Providence from tlie circumstance of abounding 
e«i7. In. the next speech, therefore, he endeavours to answer 
that obiection, and vindicate Providence, even on a supposition 
of the iact, that almost all men were wicked. His argument in 
the two lines in question is to this purpose, — But why need ve 
wmtder at thit abounding of evil ? For if the tun breed tnaggott in a 
dead dog, which though a god, yet shedding its heat and influence 
upom earrio H Here he stops short, lest talking too conse- 
quentially, the hearer should suspect his madness to be feigned ; 
and so turns him oif from the subject, by enquiring of his 
daughter. But the inference which he intended to make, was a 
very noble one, and to this purpose. If this (says he) be the 
case, that the effect follows the tiling operated upon [carrion'] and 
not the thing operating [a godl why need we wonder, VVvik.l2M 
supreme cause of aiJ things diSvuing its blessitigt on mwiVnA^ 

12 
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Pol. I have, my lord. 



-who is, as it were, a dead carrion, dead in original sin, man, in- 
stead of a proper return of duty, should breed only cormption 
and vices ? This is the argument at length; and is as noble a one 
in behalf of Providence as could come from the schools of divi* 
nity. But this wonderful man had an art not only of acquaintiiir 
the audience -with what his actors toy, but with what they think. 
The sentiment too is altogether in character, for Hamlet is perpe- 
tually moralizing, and his circumstances make this reftectionvetr 
natural. The same thought, something diversified, as on a dif- 
ferent occasion, he uses again in Measwrt for MeoMwe^ wfaick 
will serve to confirm these observations : 

The tempter or the tempted, who sins most ? 

Not she ; nor doth she tempt ; but it is I 

That lying by the violet in the sun. 



C( 

«c 

" Do as the carrion does, not as the flower, 
** Corrupt by virtuous season." 



And the same kind of expression is in Cymbelint : 
** Common-kissing Titan." Warburton. 

This is a noble emendation, which almost sets the critick on a 
level with the author, yohnsan. 

Dr. Warburton, in my apprehension, did not understand the 
passage. I have tlicrefore omitted his laboured comment on it, 
in which he endeavours to {)rove that Shakspeare intended it as 
a vindication of the ways of Providence in permitting evil to 
abound in the world. He docs not indeed pretend that this pro- 
found meaning can be drawn from what Hamlet sixyss but that 
this is what he was thinking of; for << this wonderful man (Shaks- 
peare) had an art not only of acquainting the audience with 
what his actors say, but with what they think /" 

Hamlet's observation is, I think, simply this. He has jiist re- 
marked that honesty is very rare in the world. To this Polonius 
assents. The prince then adds, that since there is so little, virtue 
in tlie world, since corruption abounds every where, and maggots 
are 6red by tlie sun, even in a dead dog, Polonius ought to take 
care to prevent his daughter from walking in the sun, lest she 
should prove " a breeder of sinners ;*' for though conception in ge- 
neral be a blessing, yet as Ophelia (whom Hamlet supposes to 
be as frail as the rest of the world,) might chance to conceive, it 
might be a calamity. The maggots breeditig in a dead dog, seem 
to have been mentioned merely to introduce the word concept 
iion ; on which word, as Mr. Stcevens has observed, Shakspeare 
has play*d in King Lear: and probably a similar quibble was in- 
tended here. The word, howeVer, may have been used in its or- 
dinary sense, ^ot pregnancy, without any double meaning. 

The slight connection between this and the preceding pas- 
sage, and Hamlet's abrupt question, — Have you a daughter? were 
manifestly intended more strongly to impress Polonius with the 
belief of the prince's madness. 

Perhaps this passage ought rather to be regulated thus:— 
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Ham, Let her not walk i' the sun : conception is a bles- 
sing ;^ but as your daughter may conceive,-— friend, look 
to't. 

PoL How say you by that? {Aaidcl Still harping on 

" being a gotf^J^itsing carrion;** i. e. a carrion that kisses the 
ton. The participle being naturally refers to the last antecedent, 
dog. Had Shakspeare intended that it should be referred to nm, 
be would probably have written — " he bein^ a god," &c. We 
have many similar compound epithets in these plays. Thus, in 
X^ing LeoTi Act II, sc. i, Kent speaks of *' ear-kitsing arg^uments.** 
Again, more appositely, in the play before us : 

" New lighted on a heaven-kissing hill.** 
Again, in The Hafe ofLucrece: 

** Threatnmg cloud-kissing Illion witli annoy." 
However, the instance quoted from Cymbeline by Dr. Warbur- 
ton, ** — ^ common-kissing Titan," seems in favour of the regu- 
lation that has been hitherto made ; for here we find the poet 
considered the sun as kissing the carrion, not the carrion as 
kissing the sun. So, also, in King Henry IV, P. I : " Did'st thou 
never see Tttan kiss a dish of butter ?" The following lines also 
in the historical play of King Edward III, 1596, which Shaks- 
peare had certainly seen, are, it must be acknowledged, adverse 
to the .regulation I have suggested : 

*« The freshest suni7ner''s day doth soonest taint 

*• The loathed carrion^ that it seems to kiss.** 
Injustice to Dr. Johnson, I should add, that the high eulogium 
whicn he has pronounced on Dr. Warburton's emendation, was 
founded on the conmnent which accompanied it ; of which, how- 
ever, I think, his judgment must have condemned the reasoning, 
though his goodness and piety approved its moral tendency. 

Malone* 
As a doubt, at least, may be entertained on this subject, I have 
not ventured to expunge a note written by a great critick, and 
applauded by a greater. Steevetis. 

4 conception is a blessing ; hc.'\ Thus the quarto. The 

folio reads thus : " — conception is a blessing ; but not as your 
daughter may conceive. Friend, look to 't." The meaning seems 
to be, conception (i. e. understanding) is a blessing ; but as your 
daughter may conceive (i. e. be ]:)regi)ant) friend look to *t, i. e. 
have a care of that. The same quibble occurs in tlie first scene 
of King Lear: 

•* Kent, I cannot conceive you, sir. 

** Glo. Sir, tliis young fellow's mother could.** Steevens, 
The word not, I have no doubt, was inserted by the editor of 
the folio, in consequence of his not understanding the passage. 
A little lower we find a s'miilar interpolation in some of the co- 
pies, probably from the same cause : " You cannot, sir, take 
from me any thing that I will not more willingly part witl\al, ex- 
cept my Ufe." Malone. 
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my daughter:— yet he knew me not at first; he aaid, I 
was a fishmonger: He is far gone, &r gone: audi truly, 
in my youth I sufTered much extremity for love ; very near 
this. I '11 speak to him again.^What do you ready my lord ? 

Ham, Words, words, words ! 

Pol. What is the matter, my lord ? 

Ham^ Between who ? 

Pol. I mean, the matter that you read, my lord. 

Ham, Slanders, sir: for the satirical rogue says here^ 
that old men have grey beards;^ that their fiu^es are 
wrinkled ; their eyes purging thick amber, and plum-tree 
gum ; and that they have a plentiful lack of wit, together 
with most weak hams : All which, sir, though I most 
powerfully and potently believe, yet I hold it not honesty 
to have it thus set down ; for yourself, sir, shall be as old 
as I am, if, like a crab, you could go backward. 

' Slanders i sir :for the satirical rogue says here, that old men Sx.] 
By the satirical rogue he means Juvenal in his lOth Satire : 

" Da spatiura vitae, multos da Jupiter annos : 

'* Hoc recto ^-ultu, solum hoc et pallidas optas. 

*' Sed qusim continuis et quantis longa senectUB 

** Plena malis ! deformttn, et tetrum ante omnia vultumf 

** Dissimilemque sui,'* &c. 
Nothing could be finer imagined for Hamlet, in his circum* 
stances, than the bringing him in reading a description of the 
evils of long life. Warburton. 

Had Shakspcare read ^^t/wna/ in the original, he had met withr- 

" De temone Britanno, Excidet Arviragus."— 
and — 

" — Uxorem, Posthume, ducis ?" 
We should not tlien have had continually in Cym^/rn^, JrvirSgut^ 
and Post humus. Should it be said that the quantity in thejormer 
word might be forgotten, it is clear from a mistake in the /offer, 
that Shakspeare could not possibly have read any one of the Ro* 
man poets. 

There was a translation of the 10th Satire of Juvenal by Sir 
John Beaumont, the elder brother of the famous Francis : but I 
cannot tell whether it was printed in Shakspeare's time. In that 
age of quotation, every classick might be picked up by /neet-nteal. 
^ I forgot to mention in its proper place, that another descrip- 
tion of Old Age in Js You Like it, has been caUed a parody on a 
passage in a French poem of Gamier. It is trifling to say any 
thing about this, after the obsei-vation I made in Macbeth,' but 
one may remark once for all, that Shakspeare wrote for the /«»- 
pie; and could not have been so absurd as to bring forward any 
allusion, which had not been familiarized by some accident or 
other. Farmer* 
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PoL Though this be madness^ yet there 's method in 
it. ijiaideJ] Will you walk out of the air, my lord ? 

ffam. Into my grave? 

PoL Indeed, that is out o*the air.^-How pregnant 
sometimes his replies are 1^ a happiness that often mad- 
ness hits on, which reason and sanity could not to pros* 
perously be delivered of. I will leave him, and suddenly^ 
contrive the means of meeting between him and my 
daughter.^ — My honourable lord, I will most humbly take 
my leave of you. 

Ham, You cannot, sir, take from me any thing that I 
will more willingly part withal ; except my life, except 
my life) except my life. 

PoL Fare you well, my lord. 

Ham. These tedious old fools ! 

Enter Rosencrantz* and Guildensterk. 

PoL You go to seek the lord Hamlet ; there he is. 

Ro9. God save you, sir ! [To Pol. Exit Pol. 

Guil. "Mj honoured lord ! — 

Pos. My most dear lord ! — 

Ham, My excellent good friends! How dost thou, 
Guildenstem ? Ah, Rosencrantz ! Good lads, how do ye 
both? 

Po8, As the indifferent children of the earth. 

Guil, Happy, in that we are not overhappy ; 
On fortune's cap we are not the very button. 

Ham, Nor the soles of her shoe? 

Poa, Neither, my lord. 

Ham, Then you live about her waist, or in the middle 
of her ^vours ? 

GtUl, Taith, her privates we. 

Ham, In the secret parts of fortune ? O, most true ; she 
is a strumpet What news? 



^Sow pregnant (^c.] Pregnant is ready, dexterous, apt. So, in 
Taelfth Uigh : 

** — — ^ a wickedness 

*< Wherein 9, pregnant enemy doth much.*' Steevem. 

t I and suddenly &c.] This and the g^atest part of the two 
fi)l]Dwing lines are omitted in the quartos. Steevent, 

• ...-.» RoMencrantz — ] There was an embassador of that name 
in England about the time when this play was written. iStoevou* 
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ISot. None, my lord ; but that the world 's grown 
honest. 

Ham, Then is dooms-day near : But your news is not 
true. [Let me* question more in particular: What have 
3rou, my good friends, deserved at the hands of fortunr, 
that she sends you to prison hither ? 

GviL Prison, my lord ! 

Ham. Denmark *s a prison. 

Ro9. Then is the world one. 

Ham, A goodly one; in which there are many oonfilie% 
wards, and dungeons ; Denmark being one of the worst. 

Roa. We think not so, my lord. 

Ham. Why, then 'tis none to you ; for there is nothing 
either good or bad, but thinking makes it ao: to me k is 
a prison. 

Roa, Why, then your ambition makes it one ; 'tis too 
narrow for your mind. 

Ham, O God I I could be bounded in a nut-aheU, and 
count myself a king of infinite space ; wiere it not that I 
have bad dreams. 

Guil. Which dreams, indeed, are ambition; for the 
very substance of the ambitious is mevely the«iM49W of 
a dream.^ 

Ham, A dream itself is but a shadow. 

Ro8, Truly, and I hold ambition of so airy and light a 
quality, that it is but a shadow's shadow. 

Ham. Then are our beggars, bodies;* and our mo- 
narchs, and outstretched heroes, the beggars' shadows: 
Shall we to the court ? for, by my &y, I cannot reason. 

Roa. Guil, We '11 wait upon you. 

* iLet me &c.] All within the crotchets b wanting in the 
quartos. Steevens. 

1 — *-> the ahadoHv of a dream,*'] Shakspeare has accidentally in- 
verted an expression of Pindar, that the state of humanity if 
wxMf '^«v«f , the dream of a shadow, yohruon. 
So, Davies : 

** Man's life is but a dreame, nay, less than so, 
** A shadovj of a dreams,** Farmer. 
So, in the tragedy of Darius, 1603, by Lord Stetline : 

" Whose best was but the ahadHno of a dream,*^ S t uimM k 

*Tken are our beware, bodies/] Shakspeare seems here to 
design a ridicule of uose declamations ag^amst wedth nd neafl^ 
ness, that seem to make happiness consist in poverty, y^m a mi 
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Ham, No such matter : I will not sort you with the rest 
of my servants ; for, to speak to you like an honest man, 
I am most dreadfully attended.] But in the beaten way of 
inendship, what make you at Elsinore \ 

Ro9. To visit yoU) my lord ; no other occasion. 

Ham. Beggar that I am, I am even poor in thanks; 
but I thank you : and sure, dear friends, my thanks are 
too dear, a halfpenny.* Were you not sent for \ Is it your 
own inclining? Is it a free visitation? Come, come; deal 
justly with me: come, come; nay, speak. 

GuU» What should we say, my lord I 

Ham, Any thing — but to the purpose. You were sent 
for; and thereis a kind of confession in your looks, which 
]four modesties have not craft enough to colour : I knoW| 
the good king and queen have sent for you. 

Rom, To what end, my lord ? 

Ham. That you must teach me. But let me conjure 
you, by the rights of our fellowship, by the consonancy of 
our. youth, by the obligation of our ever-preserved love, 
and by what more dear a better proposer could charge 
you withal, be even and direct with me, whether you 
were sent for, or no? 

Ro8, What say you? [T^o Guil. 

Ham. Nay, then I have an eye of you ;4 \asidc]^^ii 
you love me, hold not off. 

Gtdl, My lord, we were sent for. 

Ham. I will tell you. why ; so shall my anticipation 
prevent your discovery, and your secrecy to the king and 
queen moult no feather. I have of late,' (but, wherefore, I 
know not,) lost all my mirth, forgone all custom of exer- 
cises: and, indeed, it goes so heavily with my disposition, 
that this goodly frame, the earth, seems to me a steril 
promontory; this most excellent canopy, the air, look 

S.-...foo dear a hcdfiennji.'] i. e. a halfpenny too dear: they 
are worth nothing. The modem editors read— af a halfpenny. 

Malfme. 

* jVoy, then I have an eye of you ;] An eye of you means, I have 
a glimpse of your meaning. Steevens. 

^I hone of late, &c.] This is an admirable description of a 
noted in^lsBcholy sprung from thickness of blood ; and artfully 
smagined to hide the true cause of his disorder from the pene- 

' of these two friends, who were set over him as spies. 

WorburtMu 
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you, this brave o'erhanging^ firmament,* this majestical 
roof fretted with golden fire,^ why, it appears no other 
thing to me, than a foul and pestilent congregation of 
vapours. What a piece of work is a man ! How noble in 
reason ! how infinite in faculties \ in form, and movbg, 
how express and admirable ! in action, how like an angel ! 
in apprehension, how like a godl the beauty of the world! 
the paragon of animals! And yet, to me, what ia this 
quintessence of dust ? man delights not me,-— nor woman 
neither; though, by your smiling, you seem to say so. 

Bo8» My lord, there was no such stuff in my thoughts. 

Ham, Why did you laugh then, when I said, Man,de»' 
lights not me? 

Boa. To think, my lord, if you delight not in man, 
what lenten entertainment' the players shall receive from 
you : we coted them on the way j® and hither are they 
coming, to offer you service. 

• — — *Ai> Ar/wtf oVrAon^'n^ firmament,] Thus the quarto. The 
folio reads,— /Ai> brave o^cr-hanghig, tliis is^c. Stteveiu^ 

f — thii most excellent canopy ^ the air, — thh majettictil rotf 
fretted viith golden fire,] So, in our autlior's 21st Sonnet: 
" As those gold candles, fix'd in heaven's air.'* 
Again, in The Merchant of Venice : 

** — Look, how the floor of heaven 

'* Is thick iiUaid with patins of bright goldP* Malone. 

• — lenten entertainment — ] i* e. sparingi like the entertain- 
ments given in Lent. So, in The Duie's Mistreu, by Shirley, 1631 : 

*' — to maintain you with bisket, 

'* Poor John, and half a Uvery, to read moral virtue 

<* And lenten lectures." Steevens. 

^ — we coted them on the vaay ;] To cote is to overtake. I meet 
with this word in The Return from Parnassus, a comedy, 1606 : 

" — marry we presently coted and outstript them.** 
Again, in Golding^s Ovid's Metamorphosis, 1587, Book II : 

** With tliat Plippomencs coted her.*' 
Again, in Warner's AlhionU England, 1602, B. VI, chap, xxxi 

** Gods and goddesses for wantonness OMt-coted.** 
Again, in Drant's translation of Horace's satires, 1567 : 

** For he that tliinks to coat all men, and all t» overjjoe.* 
Chapman has more than once used the word in his venion of 
the 23d Iliad. 

See Vol. IV, p. 80, n. 7. 

In the laws of coiirsing, says Mr. Toilet, *' a cote it when a 
greyhound ?oes endways by the side of his fellow, apd gives tbt 
hare a tum.^' This quotation seems to point out the etTioalogy. 
of the verb to be from the French c6te^ the side. SHevm* 
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Ham, He that plays the king;, shall be welcome ; his 
majesty shall have tribute of me : the adventurous 
knight shall use his foil, and target : the lover shall not 
sigh gratis; the humorous man shall end his part in 
peace :^ the clown shall make those laugh, whose lungs 
are tickled o' the sere ;' and the lady shall say her mind 

1 ■ shall end his part in peace .•] After tlicse words the folio 
adds— */ie clown shall make those lau^h whose lungs are tickled o' the 
sere, Warburton, 

8. the clo'jcn shall male those laugh n'hose lungs are tickled 

o'the sere;"] i. e. those who arc usthmaliciil, and to whom laugh- 
ter is most uneasy. This is the case (as I am told) with those 
whose limgs are tickled b\- the sere or scrum: hut about these 
words 1 am neither very confident, nor very solicitous. Will tlie 
ibllowing passage in The Ttnnpcst be of use to any future com- 
mentator ? 

«* — to minister occasion to these gentlemen, who are of 
such sensible and nimble lungsy that they always use to laugh at 
nothing.'* 

The word seare occurs as imlntclligi!)ly in an ancient Dialogue 
hetveen the Comen Secretary and i/tioinsy, touchyiige the unstablent-ss 
^ HarlotteSi bl. I. no date : 

" And wyll byde wliyspcn'ng'c in the care, 
** Th>-nk ye lier tayle is not lip^lit of the seare?" 
The sense of the adjective sere is not more distinct in Chap- 
man's version of the 22d I/iad: 

** Hector, tliou only j.cstilcncc, in all mortalitic, 
•* To my sere spirits." 
See p. 102, n. 8. 

A strc is likewise the talon of a hawk. Siec=pcns. 
These words are not in the quarto. I am by no means satis- 
fied with the explanation given, thou^Hi I have nothing satisfac- 
tory to propose. 1 believe Hamlet only mc-ans, tliat the clown 
shall make those laugh wlio have a dispo.sition to laug^li ; who 
are pleased with their entertainment. That no astlnnatic disease 
was in contemplation, may be inferred from both the words used, 
tickled and hings ; each of which seems to ha\-e a relation to laugli- 
ter« and tlie latter to have been considered by Shakspeare, as (if 
I may so express myself,) its natural seat. So, in Coriolanus: 
" — ^ with a kind uf smile, 
** Which ne*er came from the lungs, -^." 
Again, in Jsyou Like it: 
it ...,_ When I did hear 
" The motley feol thus moral on tlie time, 
** My hmgs began to crow like chanticleer." 
O* the sere or of the sere, means, I think, by the sere ; but tbe 
word jgere I am unable to explain, and suspect it to be cormiv^; 
Perhaps we should read«-f/ur clown shall maka thote loMgW <«[ ' 
Vjkrm are tidied o* the scene/ L e. ^ the scene. A WoSlKt 
VOL. XV. K 
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freely,* or the blank verse shall halt for *t.—- What play- 
ers ai^ they ? 

Ro8. l.ven those you were wont to take such delight in, 
the tragedians of the city. 

Ham, How chances it, they travel?* their residence, 
botii in reputation and profit, was better both ways. 

Uos. 1 think, their iLhibition comes by the means of 
the late innovation.* 

tion has happened in anotlier place, where wc find scare for iccne. 

Malone. 

3 — the lady shall say her mind &c.] Tlie lady shall have no 
obstruction, unless fi'oni the lameness of tlic verse. Johnson, 

I ibink* the meaning" is, — The lady shall mar the measure of the 
verse, rather than not express herself fi'cely or fidly. Henderson. 

* I/'A'j chances it, they travel ?] To travel in Shakspeare*s time 
was the leclinical word, for which wc have substituted to stroll. 
So, in the Ollicc-hook of Sir Henry Herbert, Master of the Re- 
vels to Kinp^ Charles the First : " 1622, Feb. 17, for a certificate 
for the Palsjjra\ e*s servants to travel into tlie country fcMr six 
weeks, 10s.'* Aj^ain, in Ben Jonson's Poetaster, 1601 : " If he pen 
for llice once, thou shalt not need to travtll, witli thy pumps full 
of gravell, any more, afier a blindc jade and a hamper, and stalk 
upon boords and bai-rel -heads to an old crackt trumpet." These 
words are addressed to a ])l:iyer. Malone. 

* / think, their inhibition ^c] I fancy this is transposed : Ham- 
let enquires not about an inJubition, but an innovation: the answer 
therefore prol)al)ly was, — I think, their innovation, that is, their 
new practice of strolling", comes by tneatis of the late inhibition. 

yohtuon. 
The drift of Handet's question appears to be this.^How 
chances it they iruvcl ? — i. e. IIuw happens it that they are become 
strollers? — Tlicir residence both in reputation and profit, was 
better both ways. — i. e. to have reviained in a settled theatre^ noa» 
tlie more honourable as Kvelt as the more lucrative situation. To this, 
Roscnciantz replies, — Their inhibition comes by means of the 
late innovation. — i. e. their permission to act any longer at an estaih 
lished h'juse is taken aivay, in consec/uence of the new custom of in' 
troducing personal abuse into their comedies. Several companies ©f 
actors in the time of our author were silenced on account of this 
licentious practice. Amon^ these (as appears from a passage in 
Have voith j oil to Saffron Walden, or Gabriel Harvcj '* hunt is up, 
&c 1j96,) e\en Oie ciidvlren of Si. Paul's: "Troth, would'he 
might for mee (that's all tlie h:u-me I wish him) for then we 
nccde never wisne tlie places at Poviles up ag-aine,** &c. See a 
dialogic between Comedy and Envy at the conclusion ot Mueedo' 
rus, lj98, as well as tjic prcludium to Aristippus, or the Jimd 
Phtlosoplier, ld5v>, from whence the folio whig passagpe is takien: 
** Shews having been ioiig intermitted and fiarluUdeQ by auUioiitV 
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Ham, Do they hold the same estimation tbey did ivhen 
I was in the city ? Are they so followed I 

Ros, No, indeed, they are not. 

[i/cm. How comes iti* Do they grow rusty? 

Ro8» Nay, their endeavour keeps in the wonted pace : 
But there is, sir, an aiery of children,^ little eyases, that 



for their abusesy could not be raised but by conjunng'/' Shenx cu- 
tersy whipped by two furies, aiul the proloi^'ue says to her : 
" — with tears wash off that g'uilty sin, 
** Purge out those ill-dij^stcd dregs of wit, 
** That use their ink to blot a spotless name : 
*• Let *8 have no one particular man traduc'd, — 
** — spare the persotis," &c. 
Alteration, therelbre, in the order of tlie words, seems to be 
quite unnecessary. Stee'oejis. 

There wUl still, however, remain some difficulty. The statute 
39 Eliz. ch. 4, which seems to be alluded to by the words — thetp 
inhiintiwtf was not made to iuliihit the players from acting any 
longer at an established theatre, but to prohibit them from strolling. 
** All fencers, (says the act,) bearwai-ds, common players of e?i' 
ferludesm and minstrels, 'wandering abroad^ (other than players of 
enterludes, belonging to any baron of this realm or any other ho- 
nourable personage of greater degree, to be authorized to play 
luider the hand and seal of arms of such baron or personage,) 
ahall be taken, adjudged, and deemed ix>gues, vagabonds, and 
sturdy begears, and shall sustain such pain and punishments as 
by this act is in that behalf appointed." 

This statute, if alluded to, is repugnant to Dr. Johnson's trans- 
position of the text, and to Mr. Steevens's explanation of it as it 
now stands. Yet Mr. Steevens's explanation may be right : Shaks- 
peare might not have thought of the act of Elizabeth. He could 
not, however, mean to charge his friends the old tra^ediam w ith 
the nev3 atstotn of introducing personal abu.sc ; but must rather 
have meant, that the old tragedians were inhibited ii-om per- 
forming in the city, and obliged to travel, on account of tlie mis- 
conduct of tlie younger company. See note 7. Malone. 

By the late innovation, it is probable lliat Rosenciantz means, 
the late change of government. The word innovation is used in 
the same sense in The Triumph of Love, in Fletcher's Four moral 
Representations in One, where Cornelia says to Rinaldo; 
«« — —_ and in poor habits clad. 
" (You fled, and tlie innovation laid aside)." 
And in Fletcher's [Shirley's] play of The Coronation, after Leo- 
lUtus is proclaimed king, Lysander says to Philocles : 

** What dost tliou think of this intiovation ?" M. Masoru 

s [Ham. Hvm comes it? Sec] The lines enclosed in crotchets 



het« A 
are in the folio of 1623, but not in any of the quartos. ^oKiitoiu 9 

^ — an aiery qf children^ &c.] Relating. ^O A\^JC^ j^Qwil 
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cry out on the top of question,® and arc most tyrannically 



then contendinp^, the Banksidc, the Fortune^ &c. played by the 
children of his majesty's chapel. Pope. 

It relates to the younp^ singing men of the chapel royal, or St. 
Paul's, of the former of whom peril aps the earliest mention oc- 
curs in an anonj-moiis puritanical pamphlet, 1569, entitled The 
Children of the Chapel ttript and 'ii'hfpt: " Plaies will neuer be 
supprest, while her maiesties unfledged minions flaunt it in 
silkcs and sattens. They had as well be at their popish seruice 
in the dc nils garments," &c. — Again, ibid: " Euen in her ma- 
iesties cha])cl do these pretty upstart }outhes profane tlie Lordcs 
day by tlie hisciuious writhing of their tender limbes, and gor- 
geous decking of tlieir apparell, in feigning bawdic fables gather- 
ed from the idolatrous heatlien poets," &.c. 

Concerning the performances and success of the latter in at- 
tracting the host company, I also find the following passage io 
!)^acJ^ JJnnn's JCntertainnient, or Pasquil and KatherinCy 1601: 
" I saw the children qfPou^les last night ; 
" And troth they pleas'd me pretty, pretty weU, 
** The apes, in time, will do it handsomely. 
** — I like the audience that frequenteth there 
*' With much applause a man shall not be choak'd 
** With the stench of garlick, nor be pasted 
** To the barmy jacket of a beer-brewer. 
" — — Tis a good gentle audience,*' &c. 
It is said in Richard Flecknoe's Short Discourse of the English 
Stage, 1664, tliat ** both the childi'en of the chappel and St. 
Paul's, acted playcs, the one in White-Friers, the oUier behinde 
the Convocation-house in Paul's ; till people growing more pre- 
cise, and playes more licentious, the theatre of Paul's was quite 
supprest, and that of the children of the chappel converted to 
the use of the children of the revels." Steevens. 

The suppression to which Flecknoe alludes took place in the 
year 1583-i ; but afterwards both the children of the chapel and 
of the Revels played at our author's play-house in^Blackfriars, 
and elsewhere : and the choir-boys of St. Paul's at their own 
house. A certain nimiber of the children of the Revels, I believe, 
belonged to each of the principal tlieatres. 

Our author cannot be supposed to direct any satire at those 
young men who played occasionally at his own theatre. Ben 
Jonson's Cynthia^s Bevels, and his Poetaster, were performed there 
by tlic children of Qiieen Elizabeth's chapel, in 1600 and 1601; 
and Easticard Hoe by the children of the revels, in 1604 or 1605. 
I have no doubt therefore, that the dialogue before us was 
pointed at the choir-boys of St. Paul's, who in 1601 acted two of 
Marston's plays, Antonio and Mellido, and Antonio^s Bevengc. Ma- 
ny of Lyly's plays were represented by therri about the same 
time ; and in 1607, Chapman's Bussy d'Avibois was performed by 
them with great applause. It was probably in tlus and some 
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clapped for 't : these are now the fashion ; and so berattle 

other noisy tragedies of Ihe same kind, that tbev cry*d out on the 
top of question f and ivere most tyrannically clapped for V. • 

At a later period indeed, after our poet's death, the Children of 
the jReveU had an established theatre of their own, and some dis- 
pute seems to have arisen between them and the king's compa- 
ny. They performed regularly in 1623, and for eight years af- 
terwards, at the Red Bull in St. John's street; and in 1627, 
Shakspeare's company obtained an inhibition from the Master of 
the Revels to prevent their performing any of liis plays at their 
house: as appears from the following entr}' in Sir Henry Her- 
bert's Office-book, already mentioned : " From Mr. Heminge, 
in their company's name, to forbid the plavinge of any of Shak- 
speare's playes in the Red Bull company, this 11th of April, 
1627, — 5 0." From other passages in the same book it appears 
tliat the Children of the Revels composed the Red-Bull com- 
pany. 

We learn from UcywooiVs Jpology for Actors, that the little 
eyases here mentioned were the persons who were guilty of the 
late innovation, or practice of introducing personal abuse on the 
stage, and perhaps for their pailicular fault the players in gene- 
ral suffered; and the older and more decent comedians, as 
well as the children, had on some recent occasion been inhibited 
from acting in London, and compelled to turn strollers. This 
supposition will make tlie words, concerning which a difficulty 
haS" been stated, (see n. 5,) perfectly cleai*. Heywood's Apolo^ 
for Actors, was published in 1612 ; the passage tlierefore whicli 
is found in the folio, and not in tlie quarto, was probably added 
not very long before that time. 

" Now to speake (says Hey wood,) of some abuse lately crept 
into the quality, as an inveighing against the state, the coiat, the 
law, the citty, and their govermneiits, vjith the particularizing of pri' 
'oate 7nens humours, yet alive, noblemen and others, I know it dis- 
tastes many ; neither do I any way approve it, nor dare I by any 
means excuse it. The liberty which some arrogate to themsclves» 
committing their bitterness and liberal invectives against all 
estates to tlie mouthes of children, supposing their juniority to be a 
priviledge for any rayling, be it never so violent, I could advise all 
such to curbe, and limit this presumed liberty within the bands 
of dbcretion and government But wise and judicial ccnsurers 
before whom such complaints shall at any time hereafter come, 
will not, I hope, impute these abuses to any transgressicm in us, 
who have ever been carefull and provident to shun the like." 

Prynne in bis Histriomastix, speaking of the st;»*e of the stage, 
about the year 1620, has this passage : ** Not to pailicularise those 
late new scandalous invective playes, wherein sundry persons 
of place and eminence [Gundemore, the late lord admiral, lord 
treasurer, and others,] have been particularly personated^ jeare4t A 
abused in a gross and scurrilous manner/' ^c. J 

K2 :■ 
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the common stages, (so they call them) that many, wear- 
ing rapiers, are afraid of goose quills, and dare scarce 
come thither. 

Ham, What, are they children? who maintains them? 
how are they escoted V^ Will they pursue the quality no 

The folio, 1623, has — berattled. The correction was made by 
tlie editor of the second folio. 

Since this note was written, I have met with a passage in a 
letter from Mr. Samuel Calvert to Mr. Winwood, dated March 
28, 1605, which might lead us to suppose tliat the words found 
only in the folio were added at that time : 

" The plays do not forbear to present upon the stage the 
whole course of this present time, not sparing the king, state, op 
religion, in so great absurdity, and with such liberty that any 
woidd be afraid to hear them." Memorials^ Vol. II, p. 54. 

8 — //Vf/e eyases, that cry out on the top of quettion,'] Little 
dyases; i. e. young nestlings, creatui'es just out of the ^^^, 

Theobald. 

TJie Booke of Haukyingy &c. bl. 1. no date, seems to offer ano- 
ther etymolog)' : ** And so bycause the best knowledge is by 
the eye, they be called eyessed. Ye may also know an eyetae by the 
paleness of the screirof her Icgges, or the sere over the beake." 

Stecoens. 

From ey, Teut. ovum, q. d. qui recens ex ovo emersit. Skinner, 
Etytnol. An aiery or eyrie, as it ought rather to be written, is de- 
rived from the same root, and signifies both a young brood of 
hawks, and tlie nest itself in which they are produced. 

An eyas hawk is sometimes written a nyas hawk, perhaps 
from a corruption that has happened in many words in our lan- 
guage, from the latter n passing from the end of one wx)rd to 
the beginning of another. However, some etymologists think 
nyas a legitimate word. Malone. 

— cry out on the top o/^question,] The meaning seems to be, 
they ask a common question in the highest note of the voice. 

Johnson, 

I believe question, in this place, as in many others, signifies 
Conversation, dialogue. So, in The Merchant of' Venice: " Think, 
you question with a Jew." The meaning of the passage may 
therefore be — Children that perpetually recite in the highest notes of 
voice that can be uttered. Steevens. 

When we ask a question, we generally end the sentence with 
a high note. I believe, therefore, that what Rosencrantz means 
to say is, that these children declaim, through the whole of their 
parts, in the high note commonly used at the end of a question, and 
are applauded for it. M. Mason. 

' escoted P} Paid. From the French escot, a shot or reck- 
oning. Johnson. 
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longer than they can sing l^ will they not say afterwardSf 
if they should grow themselves to common players, (as it 
is most like,' if their means are no better,) their writers 
do them wrong,' to make them exclaim against their own 
succession ? 

Eo8. 'Faith, there has been much to do on both sides ; 
and the nation holds it no sin, to tarre them on to con- 
troversy :* there was, for a while, no money bid for argu- 
ment, unless the poet and the player went to cuffs in the 
question. 

Ham* Is it possible F 

Guil. O, there has been much throwing about of 
brains. 

Ham, Do the boys carry it away ? 

Ro8» Ay, that they do, my lord ; Hercules and his load 
too.*] 

1 Will they pursue the quality no longer than they can sing?'] Will 
they foHow the profession of players no longer than they keep the 
voices of boys, and sing in the choir ? So afterwards, he says to 
the player, Cow-r, give us a taste of your quality; come, a passion- 
4ite speech, yohnson. 

So, in the players' Dedication, prefixed to the first edition of 
Fletcher's plays in folio, 1647: " — directed by the example 
of some who once steered in our quality, and so fortunately as- 
pired to chuse your honour, joined with your now glorified 
brother, patrons to the flowing compositions of the then expired 
sweet swan of Avon, Shakspeare." Again, in Gosson's School of 
Abuse, 1579 : " I speak not of this, as though everj' one [of the 
players] that professeth the qualitie, so abused himself, — ." 

" Than they can sing,*' does not merely mean, ** than they 
keep the voices of boys," but is to be understood literally. He is 
speaking of the choir-boys of St. Paul's. Malone. 

> ■ most like,] The old copy reads — like most. Steevens. 
The correction was made by Mr. Pope. Malone. 

S . their writers do thetn txrong, &c.] I should have been 

very much surprised if I had not found Ben Jonson among the 
writers here aUuded to. Steevens. 

4 .— — fo tarre them, on to controversy .J To provoke any animal to 
rage, is to tarre him. The word is said to come from the Greek 
TttpebTTH. yohnson. 

So, already, in King yohn : 

" Like a dog, that is compelled to fight, 

** Snatch at his master that doth tarre him on." Steevens. 

* — Hercules and his load too.] i. e. they not only <:arry away 
the world, but the world-bearer too : alluding to tVve aXoirj ^iSL. 
Hercules's. relieving Atla^. This is humorous. Warbwrtfm, 
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Ham. It is not very strange : ibr mf uncle* is king of 
Denmark ; and those, that would make mouths at bin 
while my father lived, give twenty, forty, fifty, an hun- 
dred ducats a-piece, for his picture in littleJ 'Sblood, 
there is something in this more than natural, if philoso- 
phy could find it out. [Flourid/i of Trumfieta vdtkin, 

GuiL There are the players. 

Ham. Gentlemen, you are welcome to Elsinore. Your 
hands. Come then: the appurtenance of welcome is 
fashion and ceremony : let me comply with you in this 
garb ;* lest my extent to the players, which, I tell you, 
must show fairly outward, should more appear like enter- 
tainment than yours. You are welcome : but my unck- 
father, and aunt-mother, are deceived. 

GuiL In what, my dear lord? 

Ham, I am but mad north-north west: when the wind 
is southerly,® I know a hawk from a handsaw.* 

,• 
The allusion may be to the Globe playhouse on the Bankside, 
the sign of which was Hercules carrying the Globe, Steevetu. 

I suppose Sliakspeare meant, that the boys drew greater au- 
diences than the elder players of the Globe theatre. Malone. 

• It is not very strange : for my uncle — ] I do not wonder that 
the new players have so suddenly risen to reputation, my uncle 
supplies anotlier example of the facility with which honour is 
conferred upon new claimants, yohnson. 

It is not very strange: &,c. was orig-inally Hamlet's observation, 
pn being informed that the old tragedians of the city were not so 
followed as they usec\ to be : [see p. 99, n. 7.] but Dr. Jdin- 
8on*s explanation is certainly just, and this passage connects suf- 
ficiently well with that which now immediately precedes it. 

Malone. 
"^ — in little.'^ i. e. in miniature. So, in The Noble Soldier^ 
1634: 

" The perfection of all Spaniards, Mars in little.^ 
Again, in Dra\ton'sj Shepherd's Slrtna: 

" Paradise in little done." 
Again, in Massingcr's New Way to pay Old Debts: 
" His father's picture in little^ Steeveiis. 

• — let me comply ksfc.'\ Sir T. Hanmer reads, — let me com- 
pliment Viith ;ou. Johnson. 

To comply is again apparently used in the sense of— to compli- 
menty in Act V : "He did compj with his dug, before he sucked 
it." Steevens. 

« xohen the wind is southerly, ^c] So, in Damon and fy 

tkias, 1582 : 
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Enter Polonius. 

Pol, Well be with you, gentlemen ! 

Ham, Hark you, Guildenstern ; — and you too ;— at each 
ear a hearer : that great baby, you see there, is not yet 
out of his swaddling-clouts. 

Ro8, Hapily, he 's the second time come to them ; for, 
they say, an old man is twice a child. 

Ham, I will prophecy, he comes to tell me of the play- 
ers; mark it. — You say right, sir: o* Monday morning; 
^twas then, indeed. 

Pol, My lord, I have news to tell you. 

Ham, My lord, I have news to tell you. When Roscius 
was an actor in Rome, — 

Pol, The actors are come hither, my lord. 

Ham» Buz, buz 1^ 

** But I perceive now, either the windJr is at the south, 
** Or else your tunge cleave th to the rooffe of your mouth.** 

Stecoent, 

*— I know a hctmk from a handsav}."] This was a common 
proverbial speech. The Oxford editor alters it to, — IJtnoto a hamk 
Jrom an hemshaw, as if the other had been a corruption of the 
players ; whereas the poet found the proverb thus corrupted in 
the mouth of the people : so that the critick's alteration only 
serves to show us the original of the expression. Warburton. 

Similarity of sound is the source of many literary corruptions. 
In Holbom we have still the sign of the Bull ami Gate, wliich 
exhibits but an odd combination of images. It was originally (as 
I learn from the title-page of an old play) the Boulogne Gate, i. e. 
one of the gates o^ Boulogne ; designed perhaps as a compliment 
to Henry VIII, who took the place in 1544. 

The Boulogne mouth, now the Bull ami Mouth, had probably the 
same (H*igin, i. e. the mouth of the harbour rf Boulogne. Steevens- 

The Boulogne Gate was not one of the gates of Boulogfie, but 
of Calais; and is frequently mentioned as such by Hall and Ho- 
linshed. Ritson, 

* Buz» huz .'1 Mere idle talk, the buz of the vulgar. Johnson, 
BuZi buz/ are, I believe, only interjections employed to inter- 
rupt Polonius. Ben Jonson uses tliem often for the same pur- 
pose, as well as Middleton in A Mad World, tny Masters, 1608. 

Steroens. 
Buz used to be an interjection at Oxford, wlien any one began 
a story that was generally known before. Blackstone. 

Buzzer, in a subsequent scene in this play, is used for a buey 
talker: 

** And wants not buzzers, to infect his ear 
" With pestilent speeches.' 



» 
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Pol. Upon my honour, 

Ham, Then came each actor on hia a«*,* 

Fol, The best actors in the world, either for trag^y, 
comedy, history, pastoraK pastorul-comical, historical-pas- 
toral, [tragical-historical,^ tragical -comical-historical-pas- 
toral,] scene individable, or poem unlimited : Seneca can- 
not be too heavy, nor Plautus too light/ For the law of 
writ, and the liberty, these are the only men.^ 

Again, In King Lear • 

" — — on every dream, 
•* Each buZt each fancy." 

Again, in Trussel's History of England^ 1635: ** ■ who, in- 
stead of i^ivin^ redress, suspecting now the truth of the duke of 
Gloucester's buzz" &c. 

It is» therefore, pn)bable from the answer of Polonius, that buz 
was used, as Dr. Johnson supposes, for an idle rumour without 
any foundation. 

In Ben Jonson's Staple of Kev>s, the collector of mercantile in- 
telligence is called Emissary Buz. Malone. 

Whatever may be the origin of this phrase, or rather of this 
interjection, it is not unusuu, even at this day, to cry buz to any 
person who begins to relate what the company had heard before. 

M, Maten, 

^ — — Then came &c.] This seems to be a line of a ballad. 

yohruom. 

4..«. tragical'kiitoricalf &c.] The words within the crotcbeti 
I have recovered from the folio, and see no reason why tliey were 
hitherto omitted. There are many plays of the age, if not of 
Shakspeare, that answer to these descriptions. Steevens, 

« — ^ Seneca cannot be too heavy, nor Plautus too light 1 The 
tragedies of Seneca were translated into English by Thomas 
Newton, and others, and published first separate, at difierent 
times, and afterwards all togothor in l.'JRl. One comedy of Plau- 
tus, viz. the Men<echnii, was likewise translated and published in 
1595. Steevens* 

I believe the frequency of plays performed at publick schools, 
suggested to Shakspeare the names of Seneca and Plautus as dra- 
matick authors. T. Warton. 

Prefixed to a map of Cambridge in the Second Part of Braunii 
Civitates, &c. is an account of the University, by Gulielmus 
Soonus, 1575. In this curious memoir we have the following 
passage : " Januarium, Fehruarium, & Mariium menses, utnoc- 
tis txdix fallant in spectaculis populo exbibendis ponunt tanta 
clegantia, tanta actionis dignitate, ea vocis & vultus moderatione, 
ea magnificentia, ut si Plautus, aut Terentius, aut Seneca revi- 
▼isceret mirarentur suas ipsi fabulas, majoremque quam cum in- 
spectante popul. Rom. agerentur, voluptatem credo caperent 
Euripidem vero, Sophoclem & Aristophaaem, etiam Athenarum 
suarum t«deret" Steevens. 
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Ham, Jefi'hthahj judge of Israel f^^yi\v3X a treasure 
liadst thou 1 

Pol, What a treasure had he, my lord? 

Ham, Why— Owe fair daughier^ and no more^ 
The vfhich he loved fiaamig well. 

Pol. Still 'on my daug^hter. [ande* 

Ham, Am I not i' the ri^ht, old Jephthah ? 

Pol, If you call me Jephthah, my lord, 1 have a daugh* 
ter that I love passing well. 

Ham, Nay, that follows not. 

Pol, What follows then, my lord ? 

Ham. Why, Aa by loty God wot^ and then, you knoWf 



• For the law of writ, and the liberty ^ thete are the only fnen.] 
All the modem editions have, — the laiu of wit, and the liberty^ 
but both my old copies have — the Iwu of wi'it, I believe rightly. 
Writf for vniting, composition. Wit wus not, in our author*8 time^ 
taken either for imagination, or acuteness, or both together^ but for 
understanding, for tlic faculty by which we apprehend and jvdge. 
Those who wrote of the human mind, distiiig-tiished its priniarr 
powers into mit and w///. Ascham distinguishes ^o>'^of tai'dy aojl 
of active faculties into quick wits and slovs ivits. Johnson. 

That twit is here used for luriting, may be proved by the fol- 
lowing passage in Titus Amiromcus .* 

** Then aU too late I bring* this fatal writy Steevens, 

The old copies are certainly right. Writ is used for writing by 
authors contemporary with Shakspeare. Thus, in The Apologie 
^Pierce FennUesse, by Thomas Nashe, 1593 : " For the lowsie 
circumstance of his poverty before his deatli, and sending that 
miserable viritte to his wife, it cannot be but thou liest, Icai'ned 
Gabriel." Again, in Bishop Earle's Character of a mere dull Phy^ 
aiciany 1638 : *' Then followes a writ to his drugger, in a strange 
tongue, which he vmderstands, though he cannot conster.*' 

Again, in King Heitry VI, P. II : 

** Now, good my lord, let's see the devil's writ?* Malone, 

"f Why, A* by lot, God wot, — &c.] The old song from whick 
these quotations are taken, I communicated to Dr. Percy, who 
has honoured it with a place in the second and third editions of 
his Meliquea of ancient English Poetry. In the books belonging to 
the Stationers* Company, there are two entries of this Ballad 
among others. " A ballet intituled the Songe of Jepthah's dough- 
ter" &c. 1567, Vol. I, fol. 162. Again: " Jeffa Judge of Israel,^* 
p. 93, Vol. Ill, Dec. 14, 1624. 

This story was also one of the favourite subjects of ancient 
tapestry. Steevens. 

There is a Latin tragedy on the subject of Jeptha, by John 
Christopherson, in 1546, and another by Buchanan, in 1554. A . 
third by Da Plessis Mornay, is mentioned by FT>nne> mVu& Hi%» I 
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// came to fiasSf As most like it «/a9,— The first row oi" 
the pious chanson" will show you more; for look| mj 
abridgment^ comes. 

Enter Four or Five Players. 
You are welcome, masters ; welcome, all :-~I am glad t» 
see thee well :— welcome, good friends.— t), old friend ! 
Why, thy face is valanced^ since 1 saw thee last; Com*st 



iriomastix. The same subject had probably been introduced OB 
the English stage. Malone. 

• — the pious chanson — ] It is pon* chanson* in the first 
folio edition. The old ballads sung on bridges, and from thence 
called Pons chansons. Hamlet is here repeating ends of old songs. 

Pope. 

It is pons chansons in the quarto too. I know not whence the 
rubrick has been brought, yet it has not the appearance of an ar- 
bitrary addition. Tlie titles of old ballads were never printed 
red; but perhaps rubrick may stand for inarginal explanation^ 

yohnton'f 

There are five largo volumes of ballads in Mr. Pepys's collec- 
tion in Magdalen's ColU-m; 1-ibrary, Cambridge, some an ancient 
as Henry VH's reign, and not one red letter upon any one of the 
titles. Grey. 

The words, of the ruhricl, were first inserted by Mr. Rowe, io 
his edition in 1709. The old quartos in 1604, 1605, and 1611, 
read, piotis chansofi, which gives the sense wanted, and I have 
accordingly inserted it in tl c text. 

The ptous chansons were a kind of Christinas carols, containinff 
some scriptural histoid thrown into loose rhymes, and sung about 
the streets by the common people when they went at that seasoA 
to solicit alms. Hamlet is here re|)cating some scraps from a 
song of this kind, and when Polonius enquires what fbllowa 
them, he refers him to the ^rst row (i. e. division) of one of theiej 
to obtain tlie information he wanted. Steevtns. 

•-^— iny abridgment — ] He calls the players afterwards, fA< 
irief chronicles of the times ; but I think he now means only t/i09e 
V}ho iviU shorten my talk. Johnson. 

An abridgment is used for a dramatick piece in J Midiummer' 
Kigh^s Dreavu Act V, sc. i : 

** Say, what abridgment have you for this evening ?*• 
but it does not comniodiously apply to this passage. See VoL IX» 
p. SS5, n. 3. Steevens. 

* -"—'thy face is valanced — ] i. e. fringed with a beard. The 
valance is the fringes or drapery hanging round the tester of a 
bed. Malone. 



Dryden, in one of his epilogues, has the following line : 
*• Criticks in plume, anii white vaiancy wig.'* Steevenr. 
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thou to beard me* in Denmark? — What I my young lady 
and mistress ! By-'r-lady, your ladyship is nearer to hea* 
Teni than when 1 was you last, by the altitude of a chopine.^ 

a — to beard me — ] To beard, anciently signified iOictatde* 
fiance* So, in King Henry /r, P. I : 

<' No man so potent breathes upon tlie ground, 
*« But I will beard biro." Steevent. 

*— — by the altitude of a chopine.] A chioppine is a hieh shoe* 
or rather, a clog-, worn by the Itahans, as in T. Hey wood's Chat" 
lenge ^f Beauty y Act V, Songe 

** The Italian in her high chnpeene, 

** Scotch lass, and lovely froe too ; 
•* The Spanish Donna, French Madame, 
" He doth not feare to go to." 
So, in Ben Jonson's Cynthia's HeveU : 

•* I do wish myself one of my mistress's cioppiniV Another 
demands, why would he be one of his mistress's cioppini? a third 
answers, " because he would make her higher.** 

Again, in Decker's Match me in London, 1631 : *• I 'm only 
tiUj^ing instructions to mako her a lower chopccnet she finds fault 
that she's lifted too high." 

Again, in Chapman's C<ssar and Pompey, 1613 : 
« ___ and thou shalt 
•* Have chopines at commandcmcnt to an height 
** Of hfe thou canst wish." 

See the figure of a Venetian courtezan among tlie Habiti An* 
Hehi &c. <U Cetaae VeceUio, p. 114, edit. 1598 : and (as Mr. Ritson 
observes) among the Diversarum Nationum Habitus, Padua, 1592. 

Stee^xns. 

Tom Coryat, in his Crudities, 1611, p. 262, calls them chapi-* 
ney49 »nd gives the following account of them : " There is one 
thing used of the Venetian women, and some others dwelling in 
the cities and townes subiect to the signiory of Venice, that is 
not to be observed ( 1 thinke) amongst any otlier women in Chris* 
tendome ; which is commcm in Venice, that no woman whatso* 
ever g^)etli without it, eitlier in her house or abroad, a thing 
made of wood and covered njsith leather of sundry colors, tome witk 
xohite, some redde, some jcliovj. It is caied a chapiney, vihich they 
wear under thtir ihoes. Many of tiieni arc curioush ])aintcd ; some 
also of^hem I have seen faircly j>ilt: so uncomely a thing (in my 
opinion) that it is pitty this foolish custom is not cleane banishea 
and exterminated out of the cilie. 'J'here are many of these chapi* 
neyt of a great height, even haf a yard hi^h, which maketh many 
of their wom^n that are very short, scenic much taller than the 
tallest women we have in England. Also I liave heard it obsenr* 
ed among them, that by how much the nobler a woman is, by so 
mucli tlie higher are her chapineys. All their gentlewomen md 
most of their wives and w dowes that are of any wefdih« mr^ M» 
sisted and supiK>rted eytlier by men or womeiii vrtxen^Sasii ^^n^Mft 
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Pray God, your Yoice, like a piece of uncurrent gold, be 
not cracked willnn the ring.'*— Masters, you are all wei* 
come. We *11 e'en to 't like French falconers,' fly at 
any thing we see: We *11 have a speech straight: Come, 
give us a taste of your quality ; come, a passionate speech. 
1 Play, What speech^ my lord? 

abroad, to the end they may not fall. They are borne up most 
commonly by the lefl arme, otherwise they might quickly, take 
a fall" Retd. 

Again, in Marston*s Dutch Courtezan, 1605 : " Dost not vrtvft 
high corked shoes, chopines?^* 

The word ought rather to be written chapine, from chaptn. 
Span, which is defined by Minsheu in his Spanish Dictionary: 
** a high cork shoeJ** There is no sjTionymous word in the Ita- 
lian language, though the Venetian ladies, as we are told by Las- 
sels, '* wear high heel'd shoes, like stilts,*' &c. Malone. 

* — be not cracked vtithin the ring."] That is, cracked too much 
for use. Tliis is said to a young player who acted the parts of wo- 
men, yohnson. 

I find tiie same phrase in The u 'ptain, by Beaumont and 
Fletcher : 

** Come to be married to my lady's woman, 
" After she's crack\i in the ringV 
Again, in Ben Jonson's Magnetic^ Lady : 

*' Ligtit ifold, and crack* J ivithin the ring** 
Again, in Tour Five Gallants, 1608 : «* Here 's Mistresse Rose- 
noblc lias lost her maidenhead, crackt in the ring** 
Again, in Ratn-Alley, or Merry Tricks, 161 1 : 
•* — — not a penny the worse 
** For a little use, whole loithin the ring** 
Again, in Decker's Honest Whore, 1635' '• You will not let my 
oaths be cracked in the ring, will you ?" Steevens. 

Tlie following passage in Lyly's Wovian in the Moon, 1597, as 
well as that in Flctclicr's Captain, might lead us to suppose Uiat 
this phrase sometimes conveyed a wanton-allusion: ** WeU, if 
she were twenty gi'ains lighter, refuse her» provided always she 
be not dipt within the ring. T. C 

* — like French falconers,"] The amusement of falconry was 
much cultivated in France. In All *s Well that Ejids WeU, Shak- 
speare has introduced an astringer or falconer at the French court. 
Mr. Toilet, who has mentioned the same circumstance, likewise 
adds that it is said in Sir Thomas Browne's Tracts, p. 116, tliat 
" the French seem to have been tp.e lirst and noblest falconers in 
the western part of Europe ;" and, ** that the French king sent 
over his falconers to show that sport to King James the First* 
See Weldon's Court of King Jaines. Steevens. 

like French. falco?iers,} Thus the folio. Quarto:* 

friendly falconers. Malone, 
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Ham. I heard thee speak me a speech once,— but it 
was never acted ; or, if it was, not above once : for the 
play, I remember, pleased not the million ; 'twas caviare 
to the general :* but it was (as I received it, and others^ 
whose judgments, in such matters, cried in the top of 
mine,^) an excellent play; well digested in the scenes^ 
aet down with as much modesty* as cunning. I remem- 

•— caviare to the general:] Giles Fletcher, in his Rtisse 
Cofnmonweaithf 1591, p. 11, says in Russia they have divers kinds 
offish ** very good and delieate : as tlie Bcllouga & fiellougina 
of four or five elnes long, the Ositrina & Sturgeon, but not so 
thick nor long. These four khid offish breed in the Wolghaand 
are catched in great plenty, and served tlience into the whole 
realme for a gooa food. Of the roes of these four kinds they make 
very g^reat store of Icary or CavearyV See also, Mr. Ritson's i?c- 
marhi &c. on Shakspeare, (edit. 1778) p. 199. lieed. 

Ben Jonson has ridiculed the introduction of these forcipfn de- 
licacies in his Cynthic^i JReveis : " He doth learn to eat Anchovies, 
Macaroni, Bovoli, Fagioli, and Caviare/* &c. 

Again, in The Mtue^ Looking Glass, by Randolph, 1638: 

** — the pleasure that I take in spending it, 

" To feed on caviare, and eat anchovies." 
Again, m The White Devil, or Vittoria Corombona, 1612 : 

" — one citizen 

'* Is lord of two fair manors that call*d you master, 

** Only for caviare^ 
Agsan, in Marston's What yu 'will, 1607: 

** — a man can scarce eat gxxMl meat* 

** Anchovies* caviare, but he's satired." Steevens. 
Florio, in his Italian Dictionary, 1598, defines, Caviaro, ** a 
kinde of salt meat, used in Italic, like black sope ; it is made of 
the roes of fishes." 

Lord Clarendon uses the general for the people, in the same 
manner as it is used here : '* And so by undervaluing many par- 
ticulars, (which they truly esteemed) as rather to be consented 
to than that the general should suffer, — ." Book V, p. 530. Malone. 

'— cried in the top oftnine,'] i. e. whose judgment I had tlie 
highest opinion of. Warburton. 

I thin^ it means only, that viere higher than mine. Johnson. 

Whose judgment, in such matters* was in much higher vogue 
than mine. Heath. 

Perhaps it means only— whose judgment was more clamour* 
ously delivered than mine. We still say of a bawling actor, that 
he speaks on the top of his voice. Steevens* 

To ovoT'top is a hunting^ term applied to a dog when be g^ves 
more tongue than the rest of the cry. To this, I believe, Ham- 
let refers* and he afterwards mentions a cry of players. JSenky ^ 

•— • set dovm toith as much modesty — ^ Modttty^ fct nvw* 
plieity, Warburton, 



113 HAMLET, 

* 

ber, one said there were no sallets^ in the lineS) to make 
the matter savoury ; nor no matter in the phrase^ that 
might indite the author of affection:^ but called it, an 
honest method,' as wiiolesome^ as sweet, and by very 
much more handsome than fine. One speech in it 1 chief- 
ly loved: 'twas Jilneas' tale to Dido; and thereabout of it 
especially, where he speaks of Priam's slaughter: If it 
live in your memory, begin at this line ; let me see, let 
me see ;— - 

The rugged PyrrhuSy like the Hyrcaiiian beaaty^^^ 
'tis not so ; it begiits with Pyrrhus. 



• — — there \i'ere no sallets ^c] Such is the reading of the old 
copies. I know not why the later editors continued to adopt the 
alteration of Mr. Pope, and read,— no salt^ 8ic. 

Mr. Pope*s alteration may indeed be in some deg^e supported 
by the following passage in Decker's Satiromattix, 1602 : ** -— a 
prepar'd troop of gallants, who shall distaste every wualted line 
in their fly-blown comedies." Though the other phrase was used 
as late as in the year 1665, in A Banquet of yette, &c. ** — — fyt 
junkets, joci ; and for curious saliets, sales.*** Steeveiu. 

1 indite the author of affection .•] Indite^ for convict. Warburlon* 

— indite the author of affection:'] i. e. convict the author of 
being a fantastical affected writer. Maria calls Malvolio an affeC' 
tioned ass : i. e. an affected ass ; and in Lore's Labour '« Lott, 
Nathaniel tells the Pedant, that liis reasons " have been witty, 
without affection** 

Again, in the translation of Castiglione*s Courtier, by Hobby, 
1556: " Among the chiefe conditions and qualityes in a waiting- 
gentlewoman," is, " to flee affection or curiosity." 

Again, in Chapman's Preface to Ovid's Banquet of Senee, 1595; 
** Obscuritie in affection of words and indigested concets, is pe- 
danticall and childish." Steeven*. 

% but called it, an honest method,'] Hamlet is telling how 

much his judgment differed from that of others. Otie said, there 
Kuas no sallets in the lines, kc. but called it an honest onethod. The 
author probably gave it, — But I called it an honest method, kc. 

yohnson, 

— an honest method,] Honest, for chaste. Warburton. 

3 — as ivholesome &.C.] This passage was recovered fi:t>m the 
quartos by Dr. Johnson. Steevens. 

" Fabula nuUius veneris, morataque recte." M. Masw. 

4 The rugged Pyrrhus, &c.] Mr. Malone once observed to me, 
that Mr. Capell supposed the speech uttered by the Flayer be- 
fore Hamlet, to have been taken from an ancient drama, entitled, 
*' Bido ^leen of Carthage.** 1 had not then tlie means of justi^'- 
Ing or confuting his remark, the piece aUuded to having iescajied 
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The rugged Pyrrhusi-^hcy whose sable armsj 

the hands of the most liberal and industrious collectors of such 
curiosities. Since, however, I have met \irith this performance, 
and am therefore at liberty to pronounce that it did not furnish 
our author with more than a ^neral hint for his description of 
the death bf Priam, &c. ; unless with reference to— 
** — the whiff and viind of his fell sword 
" The unnerved father falls,—." 
we read, ver. * : 

" And with the wiW thereof the king fell down }" 
and can make out a resemblance between — 

*' So as a painted tyrant, Pyrrhus stood ;" 
and ver. ♦• : 

*' So leaning on his sword, he stood stone still." 
The greater part of the following lines are surely more ridicu- 
lous in themselves, than even Shakspeare's happiest vein of bur- 
lesque or parody could have made them : 

" At last came Pirrhus fell and full of ire, 

" His hamesse dropping bloud, and on his spcare 

*' The mangled head of Pria^ns yoimgest sonne ; 

** And after him his band of Mirmidons, 

** With balles of wild-fire in their murdering pawPs, 

** Which made the funerall flame that burnt faire Troy : 

** All which hemd me about, crying, this is he. 

** Dido. Ah, how could poor iEneas scape their hands ? 
** Mn. My mother Venut^ jealous of my health, 
** Convaid me from their crooked nets and bands : 
•* So I escapt the furious Pirrhua wrath, 
** Who then ran to the pallace of the King, 
** And at yove*« Altar finding PriamuSf 
** About whose withered neck hung Hecuba, 
** Foulding his hand in hers, and joyntly both 
*• Beating their breasts and falling on the ground, 
** He with his faulchions point raisde up at once ; 
** And with Megercu eyes stared in their face, 
•* Threatning a Uiousand deaths at every glaunce. 
** To whom the aged king thus trembling spoke : &,c.-^ 
'* Not mov'd at all, but smiling at his teares, 
** This butcher, whil'st his hands were yet held up, 
** Treading upon his breast, stroke off his hands. 
** Dido. O end, iEneas, I can hear no more. 
" J£m. At which the franticke queene leapt on his face, 
** And in his eyelids hanging by the navies, 
** A little while prolonged her husband's life : 
** At last the souldiers puld her by the heeles, 
** And swong her howling in the emptie ayre, 
*' Which sent an echo to the wounded king : 
** Whereat he lifted up his bedred lims, 
** And w mid have grappeld with Achilles 80Tvne> 
'* Forgetting both hia want of strength «iidbsiXid«\ 

L2 
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Black as his fiurfiose^ did the night resemble 

When he lay couched in the ominous horse^ 

Hath now this dread and black comfilexion smeared 

With heraldry more dismal; head to^foot 

.Vow is he total gules ;' horridly trick^d^ 

JVith blood of fat her 8y mothers^ daughters^ sons; 

JBak'd and im/iasted with the fiarching streets^ 

That lend a tyrannous and a damned light 

To their lord*s murder : Roasted in wrathj andfre. 

And thus o^er^sized with coagulate gore, 

Ulth eyes like carbuncles^'' the hellish Pyrrhua 

Old grandsirc Priam seeks ; — So proceed you.' 

" Which he (lisdauiinf^, whiskt his sword about, 
* " And with llie rjound thereof the king* fell downc : 
•* Then from the navcll to the throat at once, 
" He ript old Priam ; at whose latter gaspe 
** Jove's marble statue gan to bend tlie brow, 
** As lothing Pirrhiis for tliis wicked act: 
** Yet he undaunted took his fathers flagg«» 
*' And dipt it in the old kings chill cold bloud, 
** And then in triumph ran into the streetes, 
** Through which he could not passe for slaughtred men* 
** ** So leaning on his sword he stood stone still, 

" Viewing the fire wherewith rich Uion burnt.** Act II. 

I'lie exact title of the play from which tliese lines are copied, 

is as follows: The — Tragedie of Dido | ^een of Carthage] 

Played by the Children of her | Majesties Chapel | Written by 

Christopher Marlowe, and | Thomas Nash, Gent' | —Actors 

iyupher, I Ganimed. I Venus \ Cupid. \ yum. | Mercuriey or — Hermes, 
jEneas. \ Ascanius. \ Dido. \ Anna. \ Achates. I lUoneus. \ larbas. \ 
C/oanthcs. | Scrgestus. | At London, | Printed, by the Widdowe 
Orn'in, for Thomas WoodcockCi and | are to be solde at his shop, in 
Paules Church-yeard, at | the sigiie of the black Beare. 159i | 

Steenens. 
* Noi\3 is he total gules ;] Gules is a term in the barbarous jar- 
gon peculiar to heraldry, and signifies red, Shakspeare has It 
agaiuin Tim on of Athens: 

" With man's blood paint the ground ; gulest gules/* 
Hey wood, in his Second Part of the Iron Age, has made a verb 
from it : 

" — old Hecuba's reverend locks 
" Be gurd in slaughter — ." Steevens. 

fl — frick*d — ] i. e. smeared, painted. An heraldick tcnn. 
See Vol. V, p. 162, n. 8. Malone. 

t With eyes like carbuncles,] So, in Milton's Paradise Zo4t, 
B. IX, 1.500: 

*< _ and carbuncles in his eyes/* Steeveus, 

^ So proceed yQu*'\ These words are wo\. \xv ^^ WSkO. Mdmit. 
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JPoL 'Fore God, my lord, well spoken ; with good ac« 
cent, and good discretion. 
1 Play. Jlnon hefindu him 

Striking too short at Oreeka ; his antique swordj 
Rebellious to his arm^ lies where itfallsy 
Refiugnant to command: Unequal match* dj 
Pyrrhus at Priam drives ; in rage^ strikes widej 
But with the whiff and wind of his fell sword 
The unnerved father falls. Then senseless lUumj 
Seeming to feel this blowy with flaming top. 
Stoofis to his base; and with a hideous crash 
Takes prisoner Pyrrhus* ear: for^ lo I his sword 
Which was declining on the milky head 
Of reverend Priam^ seem*d V the air to stick: 
Soy as a painted tyrant f Pyrrhus stood; 
Andy like a neutral to his will and matter^ 
Did nothing, 

Buty as we often seCy against some stormy 
A silence in the heavensy the rack stand stilly 
The bold winds speechlessy and the orb below 
As hush as death :^ anony the dreadful thunder 
Doth rend the region : So, after Pyrrhus* pauscy 
A roused vengeance sets him new a work ; 
And never did the Cyclops* hammers fall 
On Mars*s armourf forged for proof etemcy 
With less remorse than Pyrrhus* bleeding sword 



© — as a painted tyrant,'] Shakspeare was probably here 
thinking of the tremendous personages often represented in old 
tapestry, whose uplifted swords stick in the air, and do not/Ung, 

Malone. 
1 I flw we often see, against some storm, > 
The bold winds speechless, and the orb belov) 
As hush a* death .•] So, in Venus and Adonis : 
•* Even as the vjtnd is hush'd before it rainethP 
This line leads me to suspect that Shakspeare wrote— the bold 
iffind speechless. Many similar mistakes have happened in these 
plays, where the word ends with the same letter with which the 
next foegios. Malone, 

* And never did the Cyclops* hammers fall 
On Maris armour, &c.] This thought appears to have been 
adopted from the 3d Book of Sidney's Arcadia: " Vulcan, when 
he wrought at his wive's request iEneas an annour, made not J 
hammer beget a greater sound than the swords oC tbOM 
knights did'' &c. Stee^w, 
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J^owfalU on Priam .^^^ 

Outj outf thou strumfietj Fortune! Allyougodwy 

In general synod^ take away her fiower ; 

Break all the sfiokea andfelliea from her vfheely 

And bowl the round nave down the hill ofheavenj 

As low aa to thejiends ! 

Pol. This is too long. 

Ham. It shall to the barber's, with your beard.-— 
Pr'ytheei say on :— He 's for a jig, or a tale of bawdry,* 
or he sleeps : — say on : come to Hecuba. 

1 Play. But who^ ah woe I* had aeen the mobled 
queen* 



«( 



* — He 's for a jig, or a tale of bawdry, "l See note on 
your ovly iig-maker. Act III, sc. ii. Steevent. 

A iigt in our poet's time, signified a ludicrous metricsl com- 
position, as well as a dance. Here it is used in the former sense. 
So, in Florio's Italian Diet. 1598: ** Frottola, a countrie jiggt op 
round, or countrie song, or wanton verses." Malwe. 

4 But viho, ah woe .'] Thus the quarto, except that it has — a 
woe. A is printed instead of ah in vainous places in the old copies. 
Woe was formerly used adjectively for vjoeful. So, in Antony and 
Cleopatra : 

" Woe, woe are we, sir, you may not live to wear 
** All your true followers out." 
The folio reads — But who, O viho, &c. Malone. 

' — the mobled queen — ] Mobled or mabled signifies, veiled. 
So, Sandys, speaking of the Turkish women, says, their heads and 
faces are mabled in fine linen, that no more is to be seen of them than 
their eyes. Travels. Warburton. 

Mobled signifies huddled^ grossly covered. Johnson. 

I meet with this word in Shirley's Gentleman of Venice : 
" The moon does m.obble up herself." Farm,er. 

Mobbled is, I believe, no more than a depravation of m>uffied. 
It is thus corrupted in Ogilby's Fables, Second Part : 
•* Mobbled nine days in my considering cap, 
" Before my eyes beheld the blessed day." 

In the West this word is still used in the same sense ; and that 
is the meaning of m.obble in Dr. Farmer's quotation. B. White. 

The mfl^/ca queen, (or mabled queen, as it is spelt in the quar- 
to,) means, the queen attired in a large, coarse, and careless 
head-dress. A few lines lower we are told she had *' a clout upon 
that head, where late the diadem stood." 

To Tnab, (which in the North is pronounced mob^ and hence 
the spelling of the old copy in the present instance,) says Ray in. 
his Diet, of North Country wordsy is ** to dress carelessly. Mobs 
are slatterns,'* 
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Ham. The mobled queen ? 

P9L That 's good ; mobled queen is good. 

I Play. Run barefoot ufi and doivn^ threatening the 

Jiamea 
IVith biason rheum ^ a clout ufion that head^ 
Where late the diadem stood; and^for a robej 
Mout her lank and all o^er^teemed loinsj 
A blanket^ in the alarm of fear caught ufi ; 
tVho this had aeen^ trnth tongue in venom ateefi^d^ 
* Gainat fortune* a atate would treason have fironounc'd : 
But if the goda themaelvea did see her then^ 
When ahe saw Pyrrhua make malicioua s/iort 
In mincing with hia aword her huaband'a limba; 
The inatant burat of clamour that ahe madcj 
(Uhlesa thinga mortal move them not at all) 
Would have made milch'' the burning eye of heaven^ 
And fiaaaion in the goda. 

Pol. Look} whether he has not turned his colour^ and 
has tears in *s eyes.— Pr'ythee, no more. 

Ham, 'Tis well ; I '11 have thee speak out the rest of 
this soon.— -Good my lord, will you see the players well 
bestowed ? Do you hear, let them be well used ; for they 
are the abstract, and brief chronicles, of the time : After 
your death you were better have a bad epitaph, than their 
ill report while you live. 

PoL My lord, I will use them according to their 
desert. 

Ham. Odd's bodikin, man, much better: Use every 
man after his desert, and who shall 'scape whipping? 

The ordinaiy morning head-dress of ladies continued to be 
eUsting^uished by the name of a mab, to almost the end of the 
reign of George the Second. The folio reads — the inobled queen. 

Malone. 

In the counties of Essex and Middlesex, this morning cap has 
always been called— a niobf and not a Tnab. My spelling of the 
word therefore agrees with its most familiar pronunciation. 

Steevens. 

• With bisson rheum i] Bisson or beeten, i. e. blind. A word 
still in use in some parts of the North of England. 

So, in Coriolantu : " What harm can your bUson conspectuitics 
glean out of this character ?" Steevens, 

^ — — made milch — ] Dra3rton in the 13th Song of his Polyol" 
Hon gives this epithet to dew : " Exhaling the mikh devi,' te. . 

Steettetw. 
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Use them after your own honour and dignity : The less 
they deserve, the more merit is in your bounty. Take 
them in. 

Pol, Come, sirs, [Exit Pol. with some of the Players. 

Ham. Follow him, friends: we 'il hear a play to-mor« 
row.— Dost thou hear me, old friend ; can you play the 
murder of Gonzago I 

1 Play, Ay, my lord. 

Ham, We '11 have it to-morrow night. You could, for 
a need, study a speech of some dozen or sixteen lines, 
which 1 would set down, and insert in 't? could you not? 

1 Play. Ay, my lord. 

Ham» Very well. — Follow that lord; and took you 
mock him not. [Exit Player.] My good friends, [to 
Ros. and GuiL.] I *11 leave you till night: you are wel- 
come to Klsinore. 

Ro8, Good my lord ! [Exeunt Ros. and GuiL. 

Ham, Ay, so, God be wi' you :— Now I am alone* 
O, what a rogue and peasant slave am I ! 
Is it not monstrous, that this player here,* 
But in a fiction, in a dream of passion, 
Could force his soul so to his own conceiti 



• It it not morutrotu, that this pf<ryer heret] It should seem from 
the complicated nature of such parts as Hamlet, Lear, 8cc that 
the time of Shakspeare had produced some excellent peHbrmert. 
He would scarce have taken the pains to form characters which 
he had no prospect of seeing represented with force and jntipri- 
ety on the stage. 

His plays indeed, by their own power, must have given a dif- 
ferent turn to acting, and almost new-created the performers of 
his age. Mysteries, Moralities, and Enterludes, afforded no ma- 
terials for art to work on, no discriminations of character or va- 
riety of appropriated language. From tragedies like Cambytett 
TanUmrlainey and yeronytno, nature was wholly banished ; and 
the comedies of Gammer Gurtorit Common Cortdycyonsy and The 
Old Wives Tale, might have had justice done to them by the low- 
est order of human beings. 

Sanctius his anim,al, m,entisque capacius alt^ 
was wanting, when the dramas of Shakspeare made their first 
appearance ; and to these we were certainly indebted for the ex- 
cellence of actors who could never have improved so long as 
their sensibilities were unawakened, their memories burthened 
only by pedantick or puritanical declaim tion, and their manners 
Vulgarized by pleasantry of as low an origin. Steroene, 
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That, from her working, all his visage wann'd ;• 
Tears in bis eyes, distraction m 's asp^ct,^ 



f ^^.^ all hii wMge wann'd ;] [The folio— noarm'i.] Thif might 
do, did not the old quarto lead us to a more exact and pertinent 
xeading, which is— visage toar^dg i. e. turned pale or wan. Fur so 
the visage appears when the mind is thus ailectionedy and not 
vtanrCd or flush'd. Warburton. 

1 Thatjfrom her tooriing, all htt visage wann'd ; 
Tears in his eyes, distraction in *« asp^cttl Wan^d (manned it 
should have been spelt) is the reading of the quarto, wiiich Dr. 
Warburton, I think rightly, restored. The folio reads wamCdf 
for which Mr. Steevens contends in the following note : 

•* The working of the soul, and the effort to shed tears, vnll 
give a colour to the actor's face, instead of taking it away. The 
visage is always vjorm'd, and ilush'd by any unusual exertion in a 
passionate speech ; but no performer was ever yet found, I be* 
neve, whose feelings were of such exquisite sensibility as to pro* 
dace paleness in any situation in wliich tlie drama could place 
him. But if players were indeed possessed of that power, there 
is no such circumstance in the speech uttered before Hamlet, as 
could introduce the wanness for which Dr. Warburton contends." 
The same expression, however, is found in the fourth Book of 
Stanyhurst's translation of the JEneid: 

*' And eke all her visage waning with murthcr approach- 
ing." 
Whether an actor can produce paleness, it is, I think, unneces- 
sary to enquire. That Shakspeare thought he could, and consi- 
dered the speech in question as likely to produce wanness^ is 
proved decisively by the words which he has put into the mouth 
of Polonius in this scene ; which add such suppoi*t to the original 
reading, that I have without hesitation restored it. Immediately 
aftei the Player has finished his speech, Polonius exclaims, 

** Look, whether he has not turned his colour, and has tears in 
hig eyes.*^ Here we find the effort to shed tears, taking awav, not 
gifHng a colour. If it be objected, that by turned his colour, Shaks- 
peai e meant that the player grew red, a passage in King Richard 
III9 in which the poet is again describing an actor, who is mas- 
ter of his art, will at once answer the objection: 

" £ich. Come, cousin, canst thou quake, and change thy 
colour ? 
** Murder tliy breath in middle of a word j 
** And tlien a^ain begin, and stop again, 
** As if tliou wert distraught and mad with terror? 

** Buck. Tut, I can counterfeit the deep tragedian, 
€t Xremble and start at wag-^^ing- of a straw," &c. 
The W >rd8 quake, and terror, and tremble, as well as the whole 
context, show, iliat by " change thy colour,** Shakspeaie meant 
grow pale- Mahne. 
The word €isp€ct fas Dr. Farmer very property o\aiervetk\ 
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A broken voice, and his whole function suiting 

With forms to his conceit ? And all for nothing ! 

For Hecuba I 

What '8 Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba,* 

That he should weep for her? What would he do, 

Had he the motive and the cue for passion,' 

That i have ? He would drown the stage with lears^ 

And cleave the general ear^ with horrid speech ; 

Make mad the guilty, and appal the free. 

Confound the ignorant; and amaze, indeed* 

The very faculties of eyes and ears. 

Yet I, 

A dull and muddy-mettled rascal, peak. 

Like John a«dreams«' unpregnant of my cause,^ 

in Shakspeare's time accented on the second syllable. The folio 
exhibits the pasaa^ as I have printed it. Steevetu. 

s What V Hecuba to Am* &c.] It is plain Shakspeare alludes to 
a story told of Alexander the cruel tyrant of Pherae in Thes- 
saly, who seeing* a famous tragedian act in the TYoadet of Euri- 
pides, was so sensibly touched that he lefl the theatre before 
the play was ended ; tieinp^ asliamed, as he owned, that he who 
never pitied tliose he murdered, should weep at the suflferinn of 
Hecuba and Audruiuachc' Sec Plutarch in the Life of Pelopidas. 

Ufton. 
Shakspeare, it is highly probable, had read the life or Pelo- 
pidas, but I see no ^ound for supposing thei'e is here an allusion 
to it. Hamlet is not ashamed of being seen to weep at a theatri- 
cal exhibition, but mortified that a player, in a dream of passion^ 
should appear more agitated by fictitious sorrow^ than the prinpe 
was by a real calamity. Malone. 

3— the cue for passion,'] The hinty the direction. Johnson. 

This plnase is theatrical, and occurs at least a dozen times in 
our autljor's pla}s. Thus, says Qiiince to Flute in A Midtumnur- 
Night's Dream: ** You speak all your part at once, cues and aU." 
See also Vol. IX, p. 295, n. 9. Steevens. 

* — the general ear — ] The ear of all mankind. So^before, 
'^Caviare to the general, that is, to the multitude. Johnson. 

' Like John a-dreams,] ^ohn a^dreams, i. e. of dreams, means 
only yohn tlie dreatner; a nick -name, I suppose, for any ieporant 
sill} fellow. Thus the puppet formerly thrown at during tne sea- 
son of* Lent, was called ^ack-a-Lent, and the ignis fatuus yack" 
a-lanthorn. 

At the beginning of Arthur Hall's translation of the second 
Qook of Homer's Iliad, 1581, we are told of Jupiter, that — 

** yohn dreaming God he callde to him, that God, chief<^ 
God of il, 

^' Common cole panier of every lye^" &c. 
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And can say nothing ; no, not for a king, 

U(K)n whose property, and most dear life, 

A danui'd defeat was made.^ Am I a coward ? 

Who calls me villain ? breaks my pate across? 

Plucks off my beard, and blows it in my face ? 

Tweaks me by the nose ? gives me the lie i* the throaty 

As deep as to the lungs ? Who does me this ? 

Ha! 



yohn^'-droynes however, if not a comi]nion of tliis nick-namey 
seems to have been some well-known character, as I have met 
with more tlian one allusion td him. So, in Have %i)ith you to Sqf" 
fron Walderif or Gabriel Har\ey*s Hunt is up, by Nashe, 1596: 
" The description of that poor yolin-a-droynes his man, whom he 
had hired," &c. yohn-a-Droynes is likewise a foolish character in 
Whetstone's Proinos and Cassandray 1578, who is seized by in- 
formers, has not much to say in his defence, and is cheated out 
of his money. Steevens. 

• — unpregnant ofiny cause,"] Unpregnant, for having no due 
sense of. Warbutton. 

Rather, not quickened 'onth a ne%u desire of vengeance; not teeining 
vcith revenge. yohnson» 

V A damrCd defeat vcas inade!\ Defeat, for destruction. Warburtotu 

Rather, dispossession. Johnson. 

The word defeat, (which certainly means destruction in the pre- 
sent instance,) is very licentiously used by the old writers. 
Sliakspeare in Othello employs it yet more quaintly : — *' Lejeat 
thy favour with an usurped beard;" and Middlcton, in his come* 
dy, called Any Thing for a quiet Life, sa}s — " 1 have heard of 
your defeat made upon a mercer." 

Again, in Revenge for Honour, by Chapman: 

** That he might meantime tnake a sure defeat 
** On our good ag-cd fatl.cr's life." 

Again, in The Wits, by Sir W. D' Avenant, 1637 : " Not all the 
skill I have, can pronounce him free of the defeat upon my gold 
and je wels.** 

Again, in The Isle of Gulls, 1606: " My late shipwreck has 
made a defeat both of riiy friends and treasure." Stewcns. 

In the passage quoted from Othello, to defeat is used for undo 
or alter: defaire, Fr. See M Uhlieu in v. Minsheu considers the 
substantives defeat and defeature as synonymous. The former he 
deilnes an overthroiv; the latter, execution or slaughter qfnien. In 
Ki7ig Henry V we have a similar phraseology: 

•* Making defeat upon the powers of France." 

And the word is again used in the same sense in the last Act 
of this play : 

Their defeat 



« 
« 



Doth hy their own insinuation grow '* Malonc. 
VOL. XV. M 
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Why, I should take it : for it cannot be, 

But I am pigeon-liver'd, and lack gall 

To make oppression bitter ; or, ere thisr, 

I should have fatted all the region kites 

With this slave's offal : Bloody, bawdy villain ! 

Remorseless, treacherous, lecherous, kindless* villain ! 

Why, what an ass am I ? This is most brave ;• 

That I, the son of a dear father murder'd, 

Prompted to my revenge by heaven and hell, 

Must, like a whore, unpack my heart with words, 

And fall a cursing, like a very drab, 

A scullion I^ 

Fy upon 't I fob 1 About my brains !* Humph ! I have 

heard, 
That guilty creatures, silting at a play 



3 

> 



8 — — kindless — ] Unnatural, yohn&on. 

9 Why^ luhat an ass am I? This is inost brave /] The folio reads ; 

** O vengeance ! 

** Who ? what an ass am I ? Sure this is most brave." 

Steevens. 
1 A scullion /] Thus the folio. The quartos read, — A stallion' 

Steevetu. 

2 — A/)out tny brains /] Wits, to your viork. Brain, gx) iJ}out the 
present business, yohnsou. 

This expression (which seems a parody on tlie' naval one,— 
about ship /) occurs in the Second Part of tlie Iron Age^ by Hey- 
vrood, 1632 : 

" My brain about again ! for thou hast found 
** New projects now to work on." 
About, iny ^ra/« /^therefore, (as Mr. M. Mason obsen^es) ap- 
pears to signify, " be my thoughts shifted into a contrary direc- 
tion." Stcevcns. 

3 — _._...i..._ / ha'oe hear iff 

That guilty creatures, sittitig at a play, 1 A number of these sto- 
ries are collected together by Thomas Heywood, in his Actor^a 
Vindication, Steevens. 

So, in A Warning for Jaire Wome?i, 1599 : 

** lie tell you, sir, one more to quite your tale. 

** A woman that had made away her husband, 

** And sitting to behold a tragedy 

" At Linne a townc in Norftolke, 

** Acted by players trauclling tliat w^ay, 

** Wherein a woman that liad murtherd hers 

" Was euer haunted with her husbands ghost : 

" The passion written by a feeling pen, 

** And acted by a good tragedian, 
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Have by the very cunning of the scene 

Been struck so to the soul, that presently 

They have proclaim'd their malefactions : 

For murder, though it hath no tongue, will speak 

With most miraculous organ. I '11 have these players 

Play something like the murder of my father^ 

Before mine uncle : I '11 observe his looks ; 

I *11 tent him'* to the quick ; if he do blench,* 

I know my course. The spirit, that I have seen, 

May be a devil : and the devil hath power 

To assume a pleasing shape ; yea, and, perhaps. 

Out of my weakness, and my melancholy, 

(As he is very potent with such spirits) 

Abuses me to damn me: I '11 have grounds 

More relative than this ;* The play 's the thing, 

Wherein I '11 catch the conscience of the king. [F.x:t. 



ACT III SCENE I. 

^ Room in the Castle* 

Enter King, Queen, Polonius, Ophelia, Rosfn- 
CB.ANTZ, and Guildenstern. 

King. And can you, by no drift of conference,^ 
Get from him, why he puts on this confusion ; 
Grating so harshly all his days of quiet 



** She wfts so mooued with the sight tliereof, 

" As she cryed out, the play was made by her, 

•* And openly confest her husbands murder." Todd. 

*— tent him — ] Search his wounds. Johnson. 

8 _ if he do blench,] If he shrink, or start. The word is used 
by Fletcher, in The Night. Walker : 

" Blench at no danger, though it be a gallows." 
Again, in Gower, De Confessione Amantis, Lib. VI, fol. 128^ 

" Without blenchinge of mine eie." 
Chaucer, in his Knightes Tale, v. 1080, seems to use the verb 
—to dlent in a similar sense : 

" And therewithal he blent and cried, a !" Steevens. 
See Vol. VI, p. 188, n. 1. Malojie. 

^ More relative than this •] J^elative, for convictive, Warburton. 
Cowoictive is only the consequential sense. Relative is nearly re- 
latcdf closely connected, Johnson. 

7 ...I., conference —J The^ ^qMo reads— circumstance » Stccccw^. 
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With turbulent and dangerous lunacy t 

Kos, He does confess, he feels himself distracted ; 
But from what cause he will by no means speak. 

Gui/, Nor do we find him fonvard to be sounded; 
But, with a crafty madness, keeps aloof, 
AVhcn we would bring him on to some confession 
( )f his true state. 

Queen. Did he receive you well ? 

Kos, Most like a gentleman. 

(riiiL But with much forcing of his disposition. 

Ros. Niggard of question; but, of our demands^ 
Most free in his reply.* 

Queen, Did you assay him 

To any pastime ? 

Rgs, Madum, it so fell out, that certain players 
We o'er-raught on the way:' of these we told him; 
.\nd there did seem in him a kind of joy 
I'o hear of it : They are about the court ; 

* Nig'g'ard of qiustion ; butt of our ileinamis, 

Most IVec ifi Ills rtplyJ] This is given as the description of the 
conversation of a man wnom the speaker found not jorviard to be 
ioundedi and who kept aloof when they would bring him to con- 
fcssion : but such a description can never pass but at cross-pur- 
poses. Shakspeare certainly wrote it iust the otlier way : 
Most free of question; but, of our demands, 
Nijifgard in his reply. 
Tliat this is the true reading, we need but turn back to the 
preceding scene, for Hamlet's conduct, to be satisfied. Warburton. 
Warburton forgets that by queation, Shakspeare does not usually 
mean interrogatory, but discourse ; yet in which ever sense the 
word be taken, this account given by Rosencrantz agrees but ill 
vith the scene between him and Hamlet, as actually represented. 

M. Mason, 
Slow to begin conversation, but free enough in his answers to 
our demands. Guildenstern has just said that Hamlet kept aloof 
when they wished to b;ing him to confess the cause of his dis- 
traction: Rosencrantz therefore here must mean, that up to that 
pointy till they touched on that, he was free enough in his answers. 

MiUone, 

• — ^ o'er-raught on the vjay:'] O'er-raught is over-reached, that 
is, over 'took, yohnson. 

So, in Spenser's Fairy ^ueen, B. VI, c. iii : 

** Having by chance a close advantage vieVd, 
" He over-r aught him," &c. 

Again, in the 5th Book of Gawin Douglas's translation of the 

Mneid : 

" War not the samyn mysfortoun me over-raucht,** Steivw*' 
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And, as I think, they have already order 
This night to play before him. 

Pol, 'Tis most true: 

And he beseech'd me to entreat your majesties, 
To hear and see the matter. 

JGng. With all my heart ; and it doth much content me 
To hear him so inclined. 
Good gentlemen, give him a further edge, 
And drive his purpose on to these delights* 

Ro8. We shall, my lord. {^Exeunt Ros. and Guil« 

King, Sweet Gertrude, leave us too : 

For we have closely sent for Hamlet hither ; 
That he, as 'twere by accident, may here* 
Affront Ophelia:* 

Her father, and myself (lawful espials^) 
Will so bestow ourselves, that, seeing, unseen. 
We may of their encounter frankly judge ; 
And gather by him, as he is behav'd, 
H *t be the af^iction of his love, or no, 
That thus he suffers for. 

Queen, I shall obey you : 

And, for your part,^ Ophelia, I do wish, 
That your good beauties be the happy cause 
Of Hamlet's wildness : so shall I hope, your virtues 
Will bring him to his wonted way again. 
To both your honours. 

Oph. Madam, I wish it may. \^Exit Queen. 

I — Tnay here — '] The folio, (I suppose by aii error of the 
press) reads— 7uqy there — . Steeve?is. 

* Affront Ophelia:"] To affront, is only to 7nect directly, yohmon. 
Affrontare^ Ital. So, in The Devil's Charter, 1607: 

** Affronting that port where proud Chai'les should enter.*' 
Ag^n, in Sir W. D'Avcnant's Cruel Brother, 1630 : 

** In sufferance affronts the winter's rage ?** Steevens, 

3 — espials'] i. e. spies. So, in King Henry VJ, P. I : 
** as he march'd along, 



** By your espials were discovered 
'* Two mightier troops." 



See also Vol. X, p. 30, n. 9. 

The words—" lawful espials," are found only in the folio. 

Steevetis. 

^ Ami, for yovLT part,] Thus the quarto, 1604, and the folio. 
The modern editors, following a quarto of no authontj^ T^^<«* 
for my part Malone. 

M2 
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PoL Ophelia, walk you here : — Gracious, so please youj 
We will bestow ourselves : — Read on this book ; [ To Oph. 
That show of such an exercise may colour 
Your loneliness.'— We are oft to blame in this,— 
*Tis too much prov'd,* — that, with devotion's visage^ 
And pious action, we do sugar o'er 
The devil himself. 

Kin^, O, 'tis too true ! how smart 

A lash that speech doth give my conscience ! 
The harlot's cheek, beautied with plast'ring art, 
Is not more ugly to the thing that helps it,^ 
Than is my deed to my most painted word : 
O heavy burden ! [jlaidcy 

PoL I hear him comhig; let 's withdraw, my lord. 

lExeunt King and Pol. 

Enter Hamlet. 
J Iain » To be, or not to be,' that is the question:—. 

^ Vour loneliness.] Thus Uie fulio. The first and second quar- 
tos resid'^'hivliness. Stccvens. 

* '77* too viuch proxi*d,'\ It is found by too frequent experience. 

yohnsotu 
"f — ^ more ugly to the thing that help* iV,] That is, compared 
iiith the thing that helps it. yohn&on. 
SOj Ben J on son: 

" All that they did was piety to this." Steewtu. 

8 To be, or not to be,'] Of this cele])rated soliloquy, which burst* 
ing from a m.an distracted with contrariety of desires, and over- 
whelmed witli the magnitude of his own purposes, is connected 
rather in the speaker's mind, than on his tongue, I shall endea- 
vour to discover the train, and to show how one sentiment pro- 
duces another. 

Hamlet, knowing himself injiu-ed in the most enormous and 
atrocious degree, and seeing no means of redress, but such as 
must expose him to the extremity of hazard, meditates on his 
situation in this manner : Before I can form any rational scheme of 
action under this pressure of distress, it is necessary to decide, whc- 
tlier, after our present state, wf are to be, or not to be. That is the 
c^uestion, which, as it shall be answered, will determine, whether 
^tis nobler, and more suitable to the dignity of reason, to suffer the 
outrages of fortune patiently, or to take arms against them, and by 
opposing end them, though perhaps with the loss of life. If to die^ 
were to sleep, no m.ore, and by a sleep to end the miseries of our na- 
ture, such a sleep were devoutly to be 'wished; but if to sleep in 
death, be to dreavi, to retain our powers of sensibilityy -we must 
pause to consider, in that sleep of death what dreams nun come* 
This consideration mahs calamity so long endured jforxono %octdd 
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Whether 'tis nobler in the mind, to suffer 
The slings and. arrows of outrageous fortune;^ 
Or to take arms against a sea of troubles,^ 

bear the vexations of life, which might be ended by a bare bodkin^ 
but that he is afraid of something in miknown futmit|r 2 This 
fear It is that g^Tes efficacy to conscience, which, by turning the 
mind upon this regard^ chills the ardour of resolution, checks the 
vigour of enterfirize, and makes tlie current of desire stagnate in 
inactivity. 

We may suppose that he would have applied these general ob- 
servations to his own case, but that he discovered Ophelia. 

yohnton. 

Dr. Johnson's explication of the first five lines of this passage 
is surely wrong. Hamlet is not deliberating whether ailer our 
present state we are to exist or not, but whether he should con- 
tinue to live, or put an end to his life : as is pointed out by the 
second and the three following lines, which are manifestly a pa- 
raphrase on the first : ** whether 'tis nobler in the mind to suffer, 
&c. or to take arms." The question concerning our existence in 
a future state is not considered till the tenth Ime : — " To sleep ! 
perchance, to dream " kc. The train of Hamlet's reasoning from 
the middle of the fifth line, " If to die, were to sleep," &c. Dr. 
Johnson has marked out with his usual accuracy. 

In our poet's Fape of Lucrece we find Uie same question stated, 
which is proposed in the beginning of tlic present soliloquy : 
" — — with herself she is in mutiny, 
** To live or die^ ivhich of the twain ivere better.*' Malone. 

9 - arrows of outrageous fortune ;] " Homines nos ut esse 
meminerimus, e& lege natos, ut omnibus telis fortume proposita 
sit vita nostra." Cic. Epist. Fam. v. 16. Steevens. 

1 Or to tahe arms against a sea of troubicSf] A sea of troubles 
among the Greeks grew into a proverbial usage ; KeuUSf ^wA«raw, 
xax£v TptKVfdJec. So that the expression figuratively means, the 

troubles of human life, which flow in upon us, and encompass us 
round, like a sea. Theobald. 

Mr. Pope proposed siege. I know not why there should be so. 
much solicitude about this metaphor. Shakspeai*e breaks his 
metaphors often, and in tins desultory speech there was less need 
of preserving them. Johnson. 

A similar phrase occurs in Rycharde Morysine's translation of 
Ludovicus Vives's Introduction to Wysedome, 1544: " — how 
great a sea ofeuils euery day ouerunneth" &c. 

The change, however, which Mr. Pope would recommend, 
may be justified from a passage in Rovieo and Juliet, scene the 
last: 

" You — ^to remove that siege of grief from her — ." Steevens. 

One cannot but wonder that tlie smallest doubt should ^^^J^* 
tertalned concerning an expression which is soiA^ickkii^oW*^ 
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And, by opposing, end them?— To die,— >to sleep)'— 

No more ;-— and, by a sleep, to say we end 

The heart-ach, and the thousand natural shocks 

That flesh is heir to,^'tis a consummation 

Devoutly to be wish'd. To die ;^to sleep ;— 

To sleep ! perchance to dream ;— ay, there 's the rub ; 

For in that sleep of death what dreams may comci 

When we have shuffled off this mortal coil,* 

Must give us pause : There 's the respect)^ 

That makes calamity of so long life : 

8peftre*s manner ; yet, to prcsen-c the integ^ty of the metaphor, 
Dr. Warbiirton reads tuxaiV of troubles. In the Prometheu* Vinetm 
of i£schylus, a similar imagery is found: 

•* The stormy tea of dire calamity^ 
and in the same play, as an anonymous writer has observed, 
{Gent, Magazine^ Aug. 1772,) we have a metaphor no less harsh 
than that of the text : 

" @«Af^i h X»y6t wtiuvT* tixtf 

" My plaintive vjords in vain confusedly beat 
" Against the noaves of hateful mnery** 
Shakspcare might have found the very phrase that he has em- 
ployed, in The Tragedy of^ieen Cordila, MiaaouR for Magis- 
trates, 1575, which undoubtedly he read: 

" For lacke of frendes to tell my seas of gpiltlesse man^ 

Mialone. 
Menander uses this very expression. Fragni. p. 22. Amstel 
12mo. iri9: 

** In mare molestiruni te conjicies." H. White. 

3— To die,-^to sieep,"] This passage is ridiculed in T%e 
Scorfful Lady of Beaumont and Fletcher, as follows : 

" — >— be deceased, that is, asleep, for so the word is taken. 
To sleep, to die; to die, to sleep; a ver)' figure, sir," &c. &c. Steevens. 

3 — ^— shuffled off this mortal coil,] i. e. turmoil^ bustle. 

WarhurtM* 
A passage resembling this, occurs in a poem entitled A dolfiUl 
Discours of tvio Strangers, a Lady and a Knight, published by 
Churchyard, among his Chippes, 1575: 
" Yea, shaking off this sit full soyle, 
" Me thinckc in cloudes I see, 
** Among tlie pei^te chosen lambs, 
" A place prepardc for mee." Steevens. 

^'--^ There's fAe respect,] i, e. the consideration. See Vol 
XII, p. 66, n. 2» Malone, 
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For who would bear the whips and scorns of time,' 
The oppressor's wrong, the proud man's contumely,* 

*— the luhips and acorns of time,] The evils here complained 
of are not the product of time or duration simply, but of a cor- 
rupted age or manners. We may be sure, then, that Shakapeare 
wrote: 

— the vohips and scorns of tli' time, 
and the description of the evils of a corrupt age, which follows^ 
confirms this emendation. Warburton. 

It may be remarked, that Hamlet, in his enumeration of mi- 
series, forgets, whether properly or not, that he is a prince, and 
mentions many evils to which inferior stations only are exposed. 

yohnson, 
I think we might venture to read — the whips and scorns o' the 
times, i. e. times satirical as the age of Shakspeare, which pro- 
bably furnished him with the idea. 

In the reigns of Elizabeth and James (particularly in the for- 
mer) there was more illiberal private abuse and peevish satire 
published, than in any others I evet knew of, except the present 
one. I have many of these publications, which were almost aU 
pointed at individuals. 

Daniel, in his Musophiltis, 1599, has the same complaint: 
** Do you not see these pamphlets, libels, rhimes, 
" These strange confused tumults of the mind^ 
** Are grown to be the sickness of these timest 
" The great disease inflicted on mankind ?" 
Whips and scorns are surely as inseparable companions, as pub- 
lick punishment and infamy. 

^ipst the word which Dr. Johnson would introduce, is de- 
rived, by all etymologists, from whips. 

HamJkt is introduced as reasomng on a question of general 
concernment. He therefore takes in all such evils as could befall 
mankind in general, without considering himself at present as a 
prince, or wishing to avail himself of the few exemptions which 
high place might once have claimed. 

In Fart of King yames Pst. Entertainment passing to his Coro- 
nation, by Ben Jonson and Decker, is the following hne, and note 
on that line : 

*• And first account of years, of months, op time." 
" By tim£ we understand the present.** This explanation affords 
the sense for which I have contended, and without change. 

Steevens» 
The word nuhips is used by Marston in his Satires, 1399, in the 
sense required here : 

" Ingenuous melancholy,—— 

** Inuirone thee in my blood ; let me entreat, 

** Stay his quick jocund skips, and force him run 

•• A sad-pac'd course, untill my whips be done." Malwie. 

« — /v^ P^i^f^ man's contumely, ] Thus the qoaxU). Tbft ioYwx 
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The pangs of despis'd love,^ the law's delay, 
The insolence of office, and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 
When he himself might his quietus make 
With a bare bodkin l^ who would fardels bear, 

reads — ^tlie poor man's contumely ; the contumely which the poor 

man is oblip;«d to endure : 

" Nil habct infelix paupcrtas durius in se, 

" Quam quod ridiculos homines facit." Malone. 

' — — o/" despis'd love,"] The folio reads— of dispriz'd love. 

SteewMt. 
8 — might his quietus maite 
With a bare bodkin ?] The first expression probably alluded 
to the writ of discharge, which was formerly gfranted to thoie 
barons and knights who personally attended the king^ on any fo- 
reign expedition. Thb discharge was called a quietut. 

It is at this time tlie term for the acquittance which CTerj 
sheriiF receives on settling his accounts at the Exchequer. 

The woihI is used fur the discharge of an account, by Webster, 
in bis DuchcM of Malfy, 1623 : 

'< And 'cause you shall not come to me in debt, 
*' (Being now my steward) here upon your Upt 
" I sign your quictiu «f." 
Again: 

" You had the trick in audit time to be sick, 
** Till I had sign'd your quietutV 
A bodkin was the ancient term for a small dagger* So, in the 
Second Part of The Mirrour for Knighthood, «to. bl. 1. 1598: 
" — Not having any more weapons but a poor poynado, which 
usually he did weare about him, and taking it in his hand, de- 
livered these speeches unto it. Thou, silly bodkin, shalt fioushthe 
piece of worke," &c. 

In tlie margin of Stowe's Chronicle, edit. 1614, it is saud, that 
Cxsar was slain with bodkins,- and in The Muses* Looking'Glaa, 
by Randolph, 1638: 

** Apho, A rapier 's but a bodkin, 
« Deil, And a bodkin 

" Is a most dangerous weapon ; since I read 
** Of Julius Caesar's death, I durst not venture 
** Into a taylor's shop for fear of bodkins,** 
Again, in The Custom, of the Country, by Beaumont and Fletcher: 
" . Out with your bodkin, 
" Your pocket dagger, your stilletto.*'— 
Again, in Sapho and Phao, 1591 : << there will be a des- 
perate fray between two, made at all weapons, from the brown 
biU to the bodkin:* 

Again, in Chaucer, as he is quoted at the end of a pamphlet 
called The Serpent of Division , &c. vjhereunto is annexed the TV^pt' 
dj of CorMuc, &c. 1591: 
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To grunt and sweat® under a weary life ; 
But that the dread of something after death,-^ 
The undiscovered country, from whose bourn 
No traveller returns,*— puzzles the will ; 



** With bodkins was Caesar Julius 
*' Murdered at Rome of Brutus Crassus." Steenetis. 
By a bare bodkin, does not perhaps mean, <* by so little an in« 
strument as a dagger," but, " by an unsheathed dagger.'* 

In the account which Mr. Steevens has given of the original 
meaning of the term quietus, after the words, " who personally 
attended the king on any foreign expedition,'* should have been 
added, — and vicre therefore exempted from the claims qfscutagey or 
a tax on every knight* s fee. Malone. 

* To grunt and s*coeat — ] Thus the old copies. It is undoubt- 
edly the true reading, but can scarcely be borne by modem ears# 

yohftson. 
This word occurs in The Death of Zoroas, by Nicholas Gri- 
moald, a translation of a passage in the Alexandreis of Philippe 
Gualtier, into blank verse, printed at the end of Lord Surrey* s 
Poems: 

tt none the charge could give : 
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Here grunts, here grones, echwhere strong youth is 
spent." 

And Stanyhurst in his translation of Virgil, 1582, for supre- 
mum eongeTnuit gives us : ** — — for sighing it grunts.** Again, 
in Turbervile's translation of Ovid's Epistle from Canace to Ma* 
careus : 

" What might I miser do ? greefe forst me grunt.** 
Again, in the same translator's Hypennnestra to Lynceus: 
" — round about I heard 
** Of dying men the grunts.** 
The change made by the editors [to groan*] is however sup- 
ported by the following line in yulius C<esar, Act IV, sc. i : 
** To groan and sweat under the business." Steevens. 
I apprehend that it is the duty of an editor to exhibit what his 
author wrote, and not to substitute what may appear to the pre- 
sent age preferable 1 and Dr. Johnson was of the same opinion. 
See his note on the word hugger -tnugger. Act IV, sc. v. I have 
therefore, though with some reluctance, adhered to the old copies, 
however unpleasing this word may be to the ear. On the stage* 
without doubt, an actar is at liberty to substitute a less offensive 
word. To the ears of our ancestors it probably conveyed no un- 
^leasinj!^ sound j for we find it used by Chaucer and others : 
" But never gront he at no stroke but on, 
** Or elles at two, but if his storie lie." 

The Monkes Tale, v. 14,627, TycwYuWCs e^^.. 
Again^ m Wt'fy £ej^il% written before 1596: 

She 's never well, bat grunting in a cotT\eT'* JMalone, 
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And makes us rather bear those ills we havci 

1 The undiscover*d country ^ from vhose bourn 
No traveller retunuyl This has been cavilled at by Lord Or- 
rery and others, but without reason. The idea of a traveller in 
Shakspeare's time, was of a person who gave an account of his 
adventures. Every voyage was a Discovery. John Taylor has " A 
Discover J by sea from London to Salisbury.** Fanner. 
Again » Marston^s Insatiate Countess^ 1603: 
«* -^_— ^ wrestled with death, 
** Yrym whose stern cave none tracks a backward pUb.** 
** Qiii nunc it per iter tenebricosum 
•• lUuc unde negant redire qucnquam." Catullus. 
Again, in Sandford's translation of Cornelius Agrippa^ Sec. 4to. 
bl. I. 1569, (once a book of uncommon popularity) " The cemitne 
of «he dead is irremeable, that they cannot retoume** Sig. Pp. 
Again, in CpnMine, says the GaoKr to Posthumus : " How you 
shall speed in your jouniey's end [after execution] I think you'll » 
Tiever return to tell one,** Steevens. 

This passage has been objected to by otlicrs on a ground 
which, at the first view of it, seems more plausible. Hamlet him- 
fsclf, It is objected, Iihs had ocular demonstration that travellers 
do sometimes return from this strange countrj*. 

1 formerly tliouj^hl this an inconsistency. But tliis objection ii 
also founded on a mistake. Our poet witlioiit doubt in the passage 
before us intended to say, t!i:»t iVom the unknown regions of the 
dead no traveller returns with all his corporeal pov^ers; such as 
lie who goes on a voyag-e of discovery brings back, when he re- 
lunis to tiic port from which he sailed. The traveller whom 
Hamlet Iiad seen, though he ap])cared in the same habit which 
he had worn in his life time, was nothing but a shadow; "in- 
vulnerable as the air," and consequently incorporeal. 

If, says the objector, tlie traveller has once reached this coast, 
it is not an undiscovered country. But by undiscovered Shakspeare 
meant not undiscovered by dej^artcd spirits, but, uncUscovered, 
or imknown to " such fellows as us, who crawl beneath earth 
and heaven ;" stiperis incognita tellus. In this sense every country, 
of which the traveller docs not return alfoe to give an account^ 
may be said to be undiscovered. The Ghost has given us no ac- 
count of the region from wlu nee he came, being, as he himself 
informed us, ** forbid to tell the secrets of his prison-house." 

Marlowe, before our poet, had compared death to a journey to 
an undiscovered country : 

<* weep not for Mortimer, 

** That scorns tlie world, and, as a traveller, 
** Goes to discover countries yet unknown." 

iLi.ig EJivarUlI, 1598 (wiiticn before 1593). Malene. 

Perhaps this is another instance of Shakspeare's acquaintance 

with the Bible : " Afore I goe thitlier, from iv'ience I shaii not 

tume a^aine, even to the laude of daxkxv^as^ %Evd%UadQwc of death ; 
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Than fly to others that we know not of? 
Thus conscience does make cowards of us all ; 
And thus the native hue of resolution 
l6 sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought; 
And enterprizes €f great pith,' and moment, 
With this regard, their currents turn awry,' 
And lose the name of action.— *Soft you, now i 
The fair Ophelia :— Nymph, in thy orisons 
Be all my sins remember'd> 

O/ih. Good my lord. 

How does your honour for this many a day ? 

Ham, I humbly thank you; well. 

Ojih. My lord, I have remembrances of yours, 
That I have longed long to re-deliver; 
I pray you, now receive them. 

Ham. No, not I ; 

I never gave you aught. ^ 

Oph. My honour'd lord, you know right well, you did ; 
And, with them, words of so sweet breath composed 
As inade the things more rich : their perfume lost, 
Take these again ; for. *o the noble mind, 
Rich gifts wax poor, i;^en givers prove unkind. 
There, my lord. 

Ham. Ha, ha ! are you honest ? 

0/ih. My lord? 

yea into that darke cloudie landc and deadlye shadowe whereas 
IS no order, but terrible feare as in the darknesse." yob, ch. x. 

** The way that I must goe is at hande, but whence 1 shall not 
fume agmne. Ibid, ch. xvi. 

I quote Cranmer's Bible. Douce. 

» great pith—] Thus the folio. The quartos read,— of 
^retX pitch.' Steenens. 

Pitch seems to be the better reading. The allusion is to the 
pitching or throwing the bar/ — a manly exercise, usual in country 
villages. Ritson. 

9'"-'^ turn awry,] Thus the quartos. The folio — turn away. 
The same printer's error occurs in the old copy of Antom and 
Cleopatra, where we find — " Your crown *s away** instead of— * 
** Your crown's amry.'** Stee'oens. 

* — Nymph, in thy orisons &c.] This is a touch of nature. 
Hamlet, at the sight of Ophelia, does not immediately recollect, 
that he is to personate madness, but makes her an address gp*ave 
and solemn, such as the foregoing meditation e2.ciX.ed m V\ft 
thoughts, yohnson. 

VOL. XV. N 
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Ham, Are you fair? 

Ofih. What means your lordship? 

Ham, That if you be honest, and fairi you should ad- 
mit no discourse to your beauty ' 

Ofih, Could beauty, my lord, have better commerce than 
\?ith honesty ? 

Ham. Ay, truly ; for the power of beauty will sooner 
transform honesty from what it is to a bawdy than the 
force of honesty can translate beauty into his likeness:* 
this was some time a paradox, but now the time gives it 
proof. I did love you once. 

Ofih, Indeed, my lord, you made me believe so. 

Ham, You should not have believed me: for virtue 
cannot so inoculate^ our old stock, but we shall relish' of 
it : I loved you not. 

Ofih, I was the more deceived. 

Ham, Get thee to a nunnery ; Why would'st thou be 
a breeder of sinners ? 1 am myself indifferent honest; but 

' That if you be hunettf and fair ^ you should mdmit no dUcoune to 
your beauty.'] This is the reading' or all the modem editions, and 
is copied from the quarto. The folio reads— ^oi/r honesty should 
admit no discourse to your beauty. The true readin|^ leems to 
be \his,~^if you be honest and fair ^ you should admit your honesty 
to no discourse with your beauty. This is tlie sense evidently requir- 
ed by the process of the conversation, yohnson. 

That if you be honest and fair^ you should admit no discourte to 
your beauty."] Ttie reply of Ophelia proves beyond doubt» that this 
reading is wrong. 

The reading of the folio appears to be the right one, and re- 
quires no amendment. — *' Your honesty shoidd admit no dis- 
course to your beauty," means,—" Your honesty should not ad- 
mit your beauty to any discourse with her ;" which is the very 
sense that Johnson contends for, and expressed with sufficient 
clearness. M. Mason. 

" — rara est concordia formx 

" Atque pudicitix." Ovid. Stcevens, 

• — into his liJteness ••] The modem editors read-^/e* Kke- 
Tiess ; but the text is right. Shakspeore and his contemporaries 
frequently use the personal for the neutral pronoun. So Spenser, 
Fairy Shteen^ Book III, c. ix : 

** Then forth it break ; and with his furious blast, 
" Confounds both land and seas, and ^es doth overcast'' 
^ee p. 51, n. 1. Malone. 

"t '^^^ inoculate — ] This is the reading of the first folio. The 
first quarto reads euocvraf/ the second euacuat: and the third, 
evacuate. Steevens^ 
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yet I could accuse me of such things, that it were better, 
my mother had not borne me:* I am very proud, re- 
Tengeful, ambitious; with more offences at my beck, than 
I have thoughts to put them in,* imagination to give 
them shape, or time to act them in : What would such fel- 
lows as I do crawling between earth and heaven ? We are 
arrant knaves, all ; believe none of us : Go thy ways to a 
nunnery. Where 's your father ? 

Ofih. At home, my lord. 

Ham. Let the doors be shut upon him ; that he may 
play the fool no where but in *s own house. Farewel. 

0/ih» O, help him, you sweet heavens ! 

Hanu If thou dost marry, I *11 give thee this plague for 
thy dowry ; Be thou as chaste as ice, as pure as snow, 
thou shalt not escape calumny. Get thee to a nunnery; 
farewel : Or, if thou wilt needs marry, marry a fool ; for 
wise men know well enough, what monsters you make of 
them. To a nunnery, go ; and quickly too. Farewel. 

Ofih, Heavenly powers, restore him ! 

Ham, I have heard of your paintings too, well enough ; ^ 
God hath given you one face, and you make yourselves 

• — — / could accuse me of tuch things, that it viere better, my 
mother had not borne m^ .] So, in our poet's SStli Sonnet : 

** — I can set down a stoiy 

^* Of faults conceal'd, wherein I am attainted." Malone, 

• — — toith m,ore offences at my bed, than I have thoughts to put 
them in,] To put a thing into thought, is to think on it. Johnson. 

at my beci,"] That is, aliuays ready to come about me. Steepens. 

^ I have heard of your palniings too, iveil enough; Sec] This is 
according to the quarto ; the folio, for painting, has prattlings^ 
and for face, has pace, which agrees with what follows, ^om^'i^, 
you amSie. Probably the author wrote both. I think the common 
reading best, yohnson. 

I would continue to read paintings, because these destructive 
aids of beauty seem, in the time of Shakspeare, to have been ge- 
neral objects of satire. So, in Drayton's Mooncalf: 
** — No sooner got the teens, 
*' But her own natural beauty she disdains ; 
•* With oyls and broths most venemous and base 
** She plaisters over her well-favour'd face ; 
** And those sweet veins by nature rightly plac'd 
"Wherewith she seems that white skin to have lac'd, 
" She soon doth alter ; and, with fading blue, 
" Blanching her bosom, she makes others new." Steevetts. 
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another:^ you jig, you amble, and you lisp, and nick- 
name God's creatures, and make your wantonness your 
ignorance :^ Go to ; I '11 no more of 't ; it hath made mc 
mad* I say, we will have no more marriages : those that 
are married already, all but one, shall live;^ The rest 
shall keep as they are. To a nunnery, go. [i?.ri< Ham. 

Ofifu O, what a noble mind is here o'erthrown ! 
The courtier's, soldier's, scholar's, eye, tongue, sword :* 
The expectancy and rose of the fair state, 
The glass of fashion,* and the mould of form,'^ 
The observ'd of all observers I quite, quite down I 
And I, of ladies most deject' and wretched, 
That suck'd the honey of his musick vows. 
Now see that noble and most sovereign reason^ 
Like sweet bells jangled, out of tunc* and harsh ; 

» Goil hath given you one face ^ and you make youmhoet «rW 

Mcr.'] In GuzTtian de Alfarache, 1623, p. 13, we have an invec- 
tive against painting in which is a similar paasage : *' O filthi- 
nesse, above all iiltlunesse ! O aflront, above all other affrontt! 
that God hath given thee one Jace, thou thouldtt abuse hit image and 
inake thyseife another" JReed, 

3 i—— » make your v)antonnes* your ignorance .-] You nuitake by 
Kvanton aficctation, and pretend to mistake by ignorance, yohnton. 

4 — all but one, thall live;"] By the one who shall notlive« he 
means his step-fallier. Malone. 

B The courtier**, soldier^s, scholar^s, cyet tongue, tvord.-"] Tlic poet 
certainly meant to have placed his words thus : 

The courtier's, scholar**, soldier^ s, eye, tongue, svi9rdi 
otherwise the excellence of tongue is appropriated to the soldier, 
ajid the scholar wears the sword. Warner. 
This regulation is needless. So, in Tarquin and Luereee.- 
** Princes are the glass, the school, the book, 
•* Where subjects eyes do learn, do read, do loot.*' 
And ih ^intilian: <* Multum agit sexus, aetas conditio; ut in 
feeminis, senibus, pupilUs, liberos, parentes, conjuges, alUnntibus.'* 

Fartner. 
« The glass of fashion,'] " Speculum consuetudinls." Cicero, 

Steeveiu.^ 
7— The mould of form,"] The model by whom all endea- 
voured to form themselves. Johnson. 

• ^^^^mtnost deject — ] So, in Hey wood's Silver Age^ 1613: 

What knight is that 

So passionately deject?** Steeveas. 

• — — out of time — ] Thus the folio. The quarto— out oCtime, 

Steevent. 

These two words in the hand -writing of Shakspcare's age are 
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That unmatch'd form and feature^ of blown youth, 

Blasted with ecstacy :• O, woe is me I 

To have seen what I have seen, see what I see ! 

Re-enter King anc/ Polonius. 

JQnjr- Love ! his affections do not that way tend ; 
Nor what he spake, though it lack'd form a little, 
Was not like madness. There 's something in his soul) 
O'er which his melancholy sits on brood ; 
And, I do doubt, the hatch, and the disclose,^ 
Will be some danger : Which for to prevent, 
I have, in quick determination. 
Thus set it down ; He shall with speed to England. 
For the demand of our neglected tribute : 
Haply, the seas, and countries different, 
With variable objects, shall expel 
This something-settled matter in his heart ; 
Whereon his brains still beating, puts him thus 
From fashion of himself. What think you on 't \ 

PoL It shall do well : But yet I do believe, 
The origin and commencement of his grief 
Sprung from neglected love.— How now, Ophelia ? 
You need not tell us what lord Hamlet said ; 
We heard it all. — My lord, do as you please ; 
But, if you hold it fit, after the play, 

almost indistinguishable, and hence are frequently confounded in 
the old copies. Malone. 

^ and feature — ] Thus the folio. The quartos read— 

stature. Steecens. 

* — vaith ecstacy :] The word testacy was anciently used to 
signiiy some degree otalienation of mind. 

So, GaTwn Douglas translating — stetit acrijixa dolore: 

" In ecttacy she stood, and mad almaist" 
See Vol. II, p. 97, n.5 ; and Vol. VII, p 135, n. 6. Steeven*. 

3 — the disclose,] This was the technical term. So, in The 
Maid of Honour, by Massinger : 

** One aiciie with proportion ne'er discloses 
" The eagle and tlie wren."** Malone- 
Disclose, (says Randle Holme, in his Academy of Armory and 
Blazon, Book II, ch. ii, p. 238,) is when the young just peeps 
through the shell. It is also taken for laying, hatching, or bring- 
ing forth young : as slie disclosed three birds." 
Again, in the fifth Act of the play now before us : 

« Ere that her golden couplets are ditchit^d.'* •- 

See my note on this passage. Steeven*- 
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i58 HAMLET, 

Let Ills queen mother all alone entreat him 
To show his grief; let her be round with him ;* 
And I '11 be p]ac*d, so please you, in the ear 
Of all their conference: If she find him not, 
To England send him ; or confine him, where 
Your wisdom best shall think. 

King. It shall be so: 

Madness in great ones must not unwatch'd go. {^Exeunt. 

SCENE IL 

A Hall in the savie, 

Enter Hamlet, a?id certain Playei's. 

Ham, Speak the speech, 1 pray you, as I pronounced 
it to you, trippingly on the tongue : but if you mouth it, 
us many of our players do, I had as lief the town-crier 
spoke my lines. Nor do not saw the air too much with 
your hand, thus ; but use all gentle : for in the very tor- 
rent, tempest, and (as 1 may say) whirlwind of your pas- 
sion, you must acquire and Iicget a temperance, that may 
give it smoothness. O, it offends me to the soul, to hear 
u robustious perriwig-pated' fellow tear a passion to tat- 
ters, to very rags, to split the ears of the groundlings^^ 

^ be round with him ;] To be round with a person, is to 

rxiprimand him with freedom. So, in A Mad World, my Masten, 
hv Middleton, 1608: " She *s rou?id with her i' faith." Mahne. 

See Comedy of Errors, Vol. VI, p. o44, n. 1. Steeveru. 

* perriv.\g-pated — ] Tliis is a ridicule on the quantity of 

false hair worn in Shakspeai*e*s time, for wig^s were not in com- 
mon use till the reign of Chai^les II. In T/ie T«ajo Gentlemen ^ 
Verona, Julia says—'* I '11 get me such a coloui^'d peri^mg** 

Goffy who wrote several plays in tlie rei^ of James I, and was 
no mean scholar, has the following lines m his Tragedy of The 
X^ourageoue Turk, 1632 : 

•• — How now, you heavens ; 

** Grow you so proud you must needs put on surVd locks, 

" And clothe yourselves in perri^iigs of fire ?" 

Players, however, seem to have worn them most generally. 

So, in JEvery Woman in her Humour, 1609 : " — as none weaf 

hoods but monks and ladies ; and feathers but fore-horses, &c.— 

uone perrivsigs but players and pictures.*' Steever^. 

c — the groundlings;"] The meaner people then seem to lunre 
^at beloWf as they now sit in the upper gallerj*, who, not well 
"v^r.derstanding poetical language, were sometimes gratified by a 
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whO) for the most part, are capable of nothing but ineK- 
plicsd)le dumb shows, and noise 'J I would have such a fel- 

mimical and mute representation of the drama, previous to the 
dlalo^e. yohnMon* 

Before each act of the tragedy of yocatta, translated from 
Euripides* by George Gascoigne and Francis Kinwelmersh, tlie 
order of these dumb shows is very minutely described. Tliis 
play was presented at Gray's-Inn by them* in 1566. The mute 
exhibitions included in it are chiefly emblematicah nor do they 
display a picture of one single scene wliich is afterwards per- 
formed on the stage. In some other pieces I have observed, that 
they serve to introduce such circumstances as the limits of a play 
would not admit to be represented. 

Thus, in Merod and Antipater, 1622: 
" ■ Let me now 

" Intreat your worthy patience to contain 
*' Much in imagination ; and, what words 
•* Cannot have time to utter, let your eyes 
** Out of tliis DUMB SHOW tell your memories." 

In short, dumb shows sometimes supplied deficiencies, and, at 
others, filled up the space of time which was necessary to pass 
while business was supposed to be transacted in foreign parts. 
With this method of preser>'ing one of the unities, our ancestors 
appear to have been satisfied. 

Ben Jonson mentions the groundlings witli equal contempt: 
** The understanding gentlemen of the ground here." 

Ag^n, in The Case is Altered, 1609 : " — a rude barbarous crew 
that have no brains, and yet ^roum/e^ judgements ; they will hiss 
any thing that mounts above their grounded capacities." 

Again, in Lady Alimony ^ 1659: ** Be your stage -curtains arti- 
ficially (brawn, and so covertly shrowded that the squint-eyed 
groundling may not peep in ?'* 

In our early play-houses the pit had neither floor nor benches. 
Hence the term oi groundlings for those who frequented it. 

The groundlings in its primitive signification, means a fish which 
always keeps at the bottom of the water. Steevens. 

7 — who, for the most part, are capable of nothing but inexpli- 
cable dum/f shows, and noises'] i. e. have a capacity for nothing out 
dumb shows ; understand nothing else. So, m Hey wood's History 
of Women, 1624: ** I have therein imitated our historical and 
comical poets, that write to the stage ; who, lest the auditory 
should be dulled with serious discourses, in every act present 
some zany, with his mimick gesture, to breed in the less capable 
mirth and laughter." See Vol. XI, p. 89, n. 2. Malone. 

— inexplicable dumb shows,"] I believe the meaning is, shows, 
vnthout words to explain them,. Johnson, 

Rather, I believe, shows which are too confusedly conducted 
to explain themselves. 

I meet with one of these in Hey wood's play of Thfi Four Prew- 
*ice9 of London, 1615, where the Presenter says : J 
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low whipp'd for o'er-ck>ing Termagant;* it ontpherods 
Herod :• Pray you, avoid it. 
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'< I must entreat yoiir patience to forbear 
While we do feaat your eye and starve yoar ear. 
For in dumb thewi, which, were they writ at largef 
Would ask a long^ and tedious circumttance. 
Their infant fortunes I will soon express :'* &c. 
Then follow the dunib shtyas, which well deserve the charaeter 
Hamlet has already pven of this species of entertainment^ ai 
may be seen from the following' passage : '* Enter Tancred, with 
Bella Franca richly attired, she iotneKhat affecting him, Uiougfa 
slie "tnakes no show of it** Surely tiiis may be called an uttxpUtOF' 
hie dumb shovj. Steevens. 

•— Termagant;'] Tennagaunt (says Dr. Percy) is the name 
eiveii in the old romances to the gud of the Sarazens,' in which 
he is constantly linked with Muhound, or MohatiiTnecL Thus, is 
tlie legend of Syr Gvy, the Soudan swears : 

" So helpe il////jouwf of might, 

" And Termagaiiiit my God so bright." 
So also, in Ha11*s first salirc : 

" Nwr iri^lii tlie reader with the Pagan vaunt 

" Of mJj^litie MuhcwUy aiul grcate Termagaunt.** 
Termagant i.s also meiUionfd by Spenser in his Fairy ^ueenf and 
by Chaucer in The Tale of Sir Topa&i and by Beaumont and 
Fletcher, in King or no King, as follows : '* This would make a 
saint swear like a soldier, and a soldier like Termagant.** 
Again, in The Picture, by Massinger : 

" — - a hundred thousand Turks 

" Aass:urd him, every one a Termagaunt** Steevew. 

• — out'herods Hen)d :] The character of fferod in the an- 
cient mysteries, was always a violent one. 

See the Coventrix Ludut among tlie Cotton MSS. Vespasian o 
VIIi: 

" Now I rcgnc lyk a kyng arrayd ful rych, 

" Roll} d in lynggs and robys of array, 

** Dukys with dcntys I drive into the dych ; 

" My dedys be full dowty demyd be day." 
Chaucer, describing a parish clerk, in bis Miller*^ Tale, sajTS : 

** He plaieth Herode on a skafibld liigh." 
Tlie parish clerks and other subordinate ecclesiasticks appear to 
have been our first actors, and to have represented their charac- 
ters on distinct pulpits or scaffolds. Thus, in one of the stag^-di- 
rections to the 27th pageant in the Coventry collection already 
mentioned: ** What tyme that processyon is entered into y^ 
place, and the Herowdys taken his schaffalde, and Annas and Cay- 
phas their schaffaldys,** &c. Steevens. 

To the instances given by Mr. Steevens of Herod's lofty lan- 
guage, may be added these lines from the Coventry plays among* 
the Cotton MSS. p. 92: 
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^ Play. I warrant your honour. 

Ham, Be not too tame neither, but let your own dis- 
cretion be your tutor: suit the action to the word, the 
word to the action ; with this special observance, that youf 
(»'er*step not the modesty of nature: for any thing so 
•Yerdone is from the purpose of playing, whose end, both 
at the first, and now, was, and is, to hold, as 'twere, the 
mirrour up to nature ; to show virtue her own feature, 
scorn her own imag^, and the very age and body of the 
time,^ his form and pressure.* Now this, overdone, or 
come tardy off, though it make the unskilful laugh, can- 
not but make the judicious grieve ; the censure of which 
•ne,' must) in your allowance,^ oVr-yiteigh a whole theatre 

'* Of bewtc and of boldnes I her evermore the belle, 
** Of mayn and of myght 1 master every man ; 
"" I dynge with my dowtiness the devyl down to helle, 
** For bothe of hevyn and of earth I am kyng« certayn." 

Malone, 
Agun, in The UtUuckie Firmentie, by G. Kyttes, 4to. bl. 1 : 
*' But he was in such a rage 
** As one that shulde on a stage 
" The part of Iferode playe." Hiuon. 

1 — age and body of the time,] The age of tlie time can 
hardly pass. May we not read, the face and body, or did the au- 
thor write the page ? The page suits well with ^rm and prestwre^ 
but ill with bwy, yohnfiu 

To exhibit the forTn and pressure of the age of the time, is, to 
represent the manners of the time suitable to the period that is 
treated of, according as it may be ancient, or modem. Steevens. 

I can neither thii& this passage right as it stands, or approve 
of either of the amendments suggested by Johnson. — There is ' 
one more simple than either, that will remove every difficulty. 
Instead of " the very age and body of the time," (from which it is 
hard to extract any meaning) I read — ** every age and body of 
the time ;" and then the sense will be this : — ** Show virtue her 
owm likeness, and every sta?e of life, every profession or body 
of men, its form and resemblance." By every age, is meant, the 
different stages of life; — by every body, the various iraternities, sorts, 
and ranks of mankind. M. Mason. 

Pertiaps Shakspeare did not mean to connect these words. It 
18 the end of playing, says Hamlet, to show the age in which we 
live, and the body of the time, its form and pressure : to deline* 
ate exactly the manners of the age, and the particular humour of 
the day. Malone. 

$ ■ pressure.^ Resemblance, as in a. print, yohnton. 

3 — the censure of which one,] Ben Jonson seems to have iflii* 
tated this passage in his Poetaster^ 1601 : 
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of others. O, there be players,' that I have seen play,— 
and heard others pPiiise, and that highly,— not to speak it 
profanely,^ that, neither having the accent of chrisUans, 

« IViUtry 

** If trafjedy liave a more kind aspect; 

** Her favours in my next I will pursue ; 

" Where if I prove the pleasure but of one ^ 

" If he judicious be, he shall be alone 

" A theatre unto nic.^* Malone. 
— — the censure of vshich owe,] The meaning is, " the censure 
(if one o/* which/' and probably i hat should be the reading also. 
The present reading, thougli intelli^blci is very licentious, espe- 
cially in prose. M- Mason. 

4— /nj;o«r allowance,] In your approbation. See Vol. XIV, 
King Lear, Act Ily sc. iv. Malone. 

s 0, there Ite players, 8cc.] I would read thus : •« There be 
players, tiiat I have seen pla}', and hcartl others praise, and that 
highly (not to speak profuncly) tliat neither have the accent nor 
the gait of Christian, Pagan, nor Mussulman, have so strutted 
and bellowed, that I thought some of nature** Journeymen had 
made the men, and not made tlicm well," &c. Fanner. 

I liave no doubt that our author wrote,—" that I Uiought some 
of nature's journeymen had made tlieyn, and not made them 
well," &c. Them and men are frequently confounded in the old 
copies. See The Comedy of Errors, Act II, sc. ii, folio, 1623: 
" — because it is a blesshig tiiat he bestows on beastfi and what 
he hath scanted them j[r. vien"] in hair, he hath given them in 
wit"— In the present instance the compositor probably caught 
the word men from the last syllable of journeyman. Shakapeaie 
could not moan to assert as a general trutli, that nature's journey- 
men had made men, i. e. all mankind ; for, if tliat were tne case, 
tlicse strutting ])Uyers would have been on a footing with the 
rest of the species. Nature Iierself, the poet means to say, made 
all mankh'd excc];t these strutting players, and they were mada 
by Nsiii\rc*fi journevJiien. 

A passage in Kin^ Lear, in which we meet with the same sen- 
timent, ill m)' opinion fully supports tlie emendation now jmh 
posed : 

Kent. Nature disclaims in thee, a tailor made tbec. 
Corn. Thou art a strange fellow : A tailor make a man ! 
Kent. Ay, a tailor, sir ; a stone-cutter or a painter [Natures 
journeymen] could not have made him, so ill, though he had been 
but two hours at the trade." 

This notion of Nature keeping a shop, and employing journey- 
men to form mankind, was common in Shakspeare's time. See 
Lyly*s Woman in the Moon, a comedy, 1597 : " They draw the 
cui'tains from before Natures shop, where stands an image cbd, 
and some unclad." Malone* 

^''■-^not to speak it profanely,] Profanely seems to relate, not 
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uor the gsdt of christian, pagan, nor man, have so strutted, 
and bellowed, that I have thought some of nature's jour- 
neymen had made men, and not made them well, they 
imitated humanity so abominably. 

1 Play. I hope, we have reformed that indifferently 
with us. 

Ham, O, reform it altogether. And let those, that play 
your clowns, speak no more than is set down for them :* 
for there be of them, that will themselves laugh, to set on 
some quantity of barren spectators to laugh too ; though, 
in the mean time, some necessary question of the play be 
then to be considered : that 's villainous ; and shows a most 

to the praise which he has mentioned, but to the censure wbicli 
he is at>out to utter. Any gross or indelicate language was called 
f«rqfane> Johnson. 

S09 in Othello:—** he is a moBi profane and liberal counsellor.** 

Maione. 
7 tpeai no more than is set downjor tliem.-'] So, in The An- 

tipodee, by Brome, 1638 : 

** I you, sir, are incorrigible, and 
" TalLe licence to yoiurself to add unto 
** Your parts, your own free fancy," &c. 
•* ■ That is a way, my lord, has been allow'd 
** On elder stages, to move mirtli and laughter." 
•' — Yes, in the days of Tarlton and of Ke^npe^ 
*' Before tlie stage was purg'd from barbarism,*' &c. 
Stowe informs us, (p. 697, edit 1615,) tiiat among the twelve 
players who were sworn the queen's servants in 1583, " were 
two rare men, viz. Thomas Wilson, for a quick delicate refined 
txtemporaU vfitte ; and Richard Tarleton, for a wondrous plenti- 
ful!, pleasant extemporall wit," &c. 

Again, in Tcwleton's Newes Jroni Purgatory : " — I absented 
myself fitmi all plaies, as wanting that meiTye Roscius of plaicrs 
that famosed all comedies so witl\ his pleasant Imd txteniporali 
inventionJ** 

This cause for complaint, however, against low comedians, is 
still more ancient ; for in The Contention betvjyxte Churchyard and 
Catnell, &c. 1560, I find the following passage : 
*' But Vices in stage plaies, 

*' When tlieyr matter is g^n, 
^ They laugh out the reste 

•* To the lookers on. 
** And so wantin^e matter, 

«• You brynge m my cpate," &c. Sttewne. 
The clown very often addressed the audience, in the middle 
of the playi and entered into a contest of nailery and saccym 
with sucli of the audience as chose to engage witn him. It is to 
this absurd practice that Sh^Jcspeaie alluoes. Maione 
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pitiful ambition in the fool that uses it. Goi make ypu 
ready.— [Ejceuni Players. 

Enter Polonius, Rosencrantz, and Guildemstkrv. 
Uow now, my lord ? will the kuig hear this piece of woii? 

Pol, And the queen too, and that presently. 

Ham, Bid the players make haste. — \^Exit Pol. 

Will you two help to hasten them? 

Both. Ay, my loixl. [Exeunt Ros. and Guil. 

Ham, What, ho; Horatio! 

Enter Horatio. 

Hor, Here, sweet lord, at your service. 

Ham, Horatio, thou art e'en as just a man 
As e'er my conversation cop'd withah 

Hor, O, my dear lord, 

Ham. Nay, do not think I flatter* 

lor what advancement may I hope from thee. 
That no revenue hast, but thy good spirits, 
To feed, and clothe thee ? Why should the poor be flat- 

ter'd ? 
No, let the candied tongue lick absurd pomp ; 
And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee,* 
Where thrift may follow fawning. Dost thou hear? 
Since my dear soul' was mistress of her choice. 
And could of men distinguish her election, 
She hath seal'd thee for herself:^ for thou hast been 
As one, in suffering all, that suffers nothing; 
A man, that fortune's buffets and rewards 
Hast ta'en with equal thanks : and blessM are those, 

• — the pregnant hinges of the kneeyl I believe the sense of 
pregnant in tliis place is, quicks ready^ prompt, yohnton. 
Sec Vol. Ill, p. 453, n. 7. Steevens. 

9 — my dear soul — ]] Perhaps — ^my clear soul, yohruon. 
Dear tout is an expression equivalent to the ^b\0 ywetltty ^iA# 

«'^«^, of Homer. Steevens, 

I And could ojmen distinguith her election. 
She hath sealed thee for herself:'] Thus the quarto. The folio 
thus: 

And could of men distinguish, her election 
Haih sealed thee &c. Steevens. 
Mr. Kitson prefers the reading of the quarto, and observes, 
that to distinguish her election, is no more than to inaie her elec- 
tion. Distinguish of men, he adds, is exceeding harsh, to 8>y tbc 
best of it. Jieed, 
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Whose blood and judgment' are so well co-ming;led>' 

That they are not a pipe for fortune's finger 

To sound what stop she please : Give me that man 

That is not passion's slave, and I will wear him 

In my heart's core,* ay, in my heart of heart, 

As I do thee.— Something too much of this.— 

There is a play to-night before the king ; 

One scene of it comes near the circumstance. 

Which I have told thee of my father's death. 

I pr'ythee, when thou seest that act a-foot, . 

Even with the very comment of thy soul 

Observe my uncle : if his occulted guilt 

Do not itself unkennel in one speech. 

It is a damned ghost that we have seen ; 

And my imaginations ai*e as foul 

As Vulcan's stithy.* Give him heedful note : 

For I mine eyes will rivet to his face ; 

And, after, we will both our judgments join 

In censure of his seeming. 

Hor, Well, my lord: 

If he steal aught, the whilst this play is playing. 
And scape detecting, I will pay the theft. 

Ham, They are coming to the play ; I must be idle : 
Get you a place. 

Danish March, A Flourish, Enter King, Queen, PoLO- 
Nius, Ophelia, Rosencrantz, Guildenstern, 
and Others. 

2 Whose blood and judgfne7it — ] According to tlie doctrine of 
the four humours, desire and confidence were seated in the blood, 
zndjudgment in the phlegm, and the due mixture of the humours 
macie a perfect character, yohnson. 

3 co-m,ingled,'\ Thus the folio. The quarto reads— co- 

inedledi which had formerly the same meaning. Malone. 

4 my hearths core,] This expression occurs also in Chap- 
man's translation of the sixth Iliad: 
•* — he wandred evermore 

" Alone tlirough his Aleian field; and fed upon the core 
** Of his sad bosome." Steevens. 

* — Vulcan* s stithy.] Stithy is a smith's anvil, yohnson. 
So, in Troilus and Cressida : 

** Now by the forge that stithied Mars's helm." 
The stith is the anvils the stithy^ the smithes shop- These words 
are familiar to me, being m constant use at Halifax, my native 
place, y. Edwardi, 

VOL. XV. 
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Kin^, How fares our cousin Hamlet ? 

//a777. ExccUenU i' t'uith; of the camelion's dish; I eat 
the air, pix)mise-crammc(l : You cannot feed capons so. 

King. I have nothing with lliis answer, Hamlet; these 
^vords are not mine. 

Ham. No, nor mine now.<* My lord,— you played once 
ia the university, you say '^ [Zb Pol. 

* — 7wr viinc fioKc."] A mail's words, says the proverb, are 
]iis own no lonj^cr lh;in he keeps them unspoken. Johnson. 

7 — j'o;. /kuvcJ o"Cc /•; t-ic uniwrsityy you say?"^ It should seem 
from the iollowiiij^ pa.s.^M^v lit Vice Chancellor Hatcher's Letters 
to Lord JJuri^liKy, <»n June 21, 15H0, thiit the common players 
were likewise ()ie;is.ior.:\ny admitted to perform there : ** Where- 
as it Ijus pleased }our honour to recomn>end my lorde of Oxen- 
ford his players, that ihey iwip^ht show their cunning* in several 
pl.'iy.s alrea<ly jn-actised hy 'em before the Queen's majesty"— 
(denied on account of tlie pestilence and cummencementi) •* of 
lute wc denied the like to the Right Honourable tlie Lord of 
Leicester his servants." Fanner. 

Tlie practice of actinij^ Liilin plays in the universities of Oxford 
and Cambridj^-e, is veiy ancient, and continued to near the mid- 
dle of the last century. 'I'hey were performed occasionally for 
the entertainiiu nt of princes and other jijreat personages; and 
reiifularly at Cliristnias, at winch tinie a Lord of mUrult was ap- 
pointed at Oxfonl, to rej-ulate the exhibit i(ms, and a similar of- 
ticer with the title of Impcrator at Candjridge. The most cele- 
brated actors at Cambrivlg-e were the students of St. John's and 
Kliijf's collejjes: at Oxford tliose of Christ-Church. In the hall 
of that college a Latin comedy called Marcus Geinimuy and the 
I^atin trailed; ol' Pro^'KCf were perfi/.'iiied before Qjicen ELizabetli 
in the }ear 1.56(5; and in loG4, the I^atin irag-edy of Dido was 
played before her majesty, when she visited the university of 
Ca'.nbridi^e. The exhibition was in the body or nave of the cha- 
pel of K.ing''s coUcg-e, wiiich was lighted by the royal guard<), 
each of wIkjui bore asta^V-torch in his hand. See Peck's Desider. 
Cur. p. oOi n. X. Tlie actors of this piece were all of that college. 
The autiior of the tragedy, who in the Latin account of this 
royal visit, in the Museum, [MSS. Baker, 7037, p 203,] is sud 
to have been Kc^alis CoUc^ii olhn sociusy was, I believe, John 
lliglilwlse, who was eleclc'd a Ibllo-vof King's college, in 1507, 
and according to Antiiony Wood, ** made the tragedy of JJido 
out of Virgil, and acted the same with the scliolars of his school 
[St. Paul's, of winch he was appointed master in 1522,] before 
Cardinal Wolscy with great applause." In 1583, the same play 
was performed at Oxford, in Christ Church hall, before Albertas 
de Alasco, a Polish prince Palatine, as was William Gager's 
Latin comed\, entitled Mivaies. On Elizabeth's second visit to 
Oxford, in 1592, -a few years before the writing of the present 
play, she was entertained on the 24th and 26th of September,' 
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PoL That did I, my lord ; and was accounted "a good 
actor. 

Ham, And what did you enact ? 

PoL I did enact Julius Cxsar :* I was killed i' the Capi- 
tol ;* Brutus killed me. 

Ham, It was a brute part of him,^ to kill so capital a 
calf there. — Be the players ready ? 

Roa, Ay, my lord ; they stay upon your patience.' 

Queen, Come hither, my dear Hamlet, sit by me. 

Ham, No, good mother, here 's metal more attractive. 

Pol, O ho! do you mark that? [7o the King. 

Ham, Lady, shall I lie in your lap? 

[Lying down at Ophelia's Fcct.^ 

-with the representation of the last-mentioned play, and another 
Latin comedy, called Belltim Graimmtticale. Malone. 

^ I did enact Julius Caesar:] A Latin play on the subject of 
Caesar's death was i>erformed at Christ-Church in Oxford, in 
1582 ; and several years before, a Latin play on the same subject, 
-written by Jacques Grevin, was acted in the college of Beauvuis, 
at Paris. I suspect that therfi was likewise an English play on 
the story of Caesar before the time of Shakspearc. Sec Vol. XIV, 
p. 2. Malone. 

•— Ivios killed i' the Capitol;"] This, it is well known, was 
not the case; for Caesar, we are expressly told by Plutarch, was 
killed in Pom.pey's portico. But our poet followed the received 
opinion, and probably the representation of his own time, in a 
play on the subject of Cscsar's death, previous to that which he 
wrote. The notion that Julius Csesar was killed in the Capitol is 
as old as the time of Chaucer ; 

** This Julius to the capit^lie wente 

** Upon a day as he was wont to gon, 

** And in the capitolie anon him hente 

" This false Brutus, and his other soon, 

" And sticked him with bodekins anon 

** With many a wound," &c. The Monies Tale. 

Tyrwhitt's edit. Vol. II, p. 31. Malone, 

1 It vjos a brute part o/* him,'] Sir John Harrington in his Me- 
tamorphotii of Ajax, 1596, has the same quibble : " O brave- 
imnded Brutus f but this I must truly say, they were two brutish 
parts both of him and you ; one to kill liis sons for treason, the 
other to kill his father in treason." Steevens. 

*— they stay upon your patience.] May it not be read more 
intelligibly, — they stay upon your pleasure ? In Macbeth it is : 

** Noble Macbeth, we stay upon your leisure.*'* Johnson. 

* — at Ophelia'syeer.] To lie at the feet of a mistress daring 
Ukj dramatick representation, seems to have been a common act 
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Ofih, No, my lord. 

Ham, I mean, my head upon your lap?* 

Ofih, Ay, my lord. 

Ham, Do you think, I meant country matters ?' 

O/ih, I thhik nothing, my lord. 

Ham, That *s a fair thought to lie between maids' leg>. 

Ofih, What is, my lord ? 

Jfam, Nothing. 

Ojifi, You are merry, my lord. 

Ham, Who, I? 

Ofih, Ay, my lord. 

Ham, O 1 your only jig-maker.* What should a mail 

of gallantr}'. So, in Tiw ^iccn of Corinth^ by Beaumont and 

I'letchor : 

*• Ushers her to her couch, lies at her feet 

" At solemn masques, apiilauding what she laughs at*' 

Again, in Gascoignc's Gncnc Knight^ s Farevtellto Fancie: 
" To lie along in ladies lappes.*' Steepens, 

4 — / mean, &c.] This speech and Ophelia's reply to it ue 

onnttcd in the quartos. Stccvens. 

ff Do you think I meant country matters ?] Dr. Johnion, from 
a casual inadvertence, proposed to read— country manner*. The 
old reading is certainly right. What Sliakspearc meant to allude 
1<», must be too obvious to every reader, to require any esplana- 
lioii. Ma^one. 

6— — vowr only jig-maker.] There may ha^'c been some ha- 
w\n\\v in this passage, the force of which is now diminished: 
** — — many gentlemen 
" Are not, as in the days of understanding, 
** Now satisfied without a jig, which since 
'* They cannot with their honour, call for after 
" Tlie play, they look to be scrv'd up in the middle." 

Changes, or Love in a Maze, by Shirley, 16S2. 
In IVic Hog hath lost his Pearl, 1614, one of the players comes 
to solicit a gentleman to vcrite a jig for him. A jig was not in 
SSiiakspeare's time only a dance, but a ludicrous dialogue in me« 
tre, and of the lowest kind, like Hamlet's conversation unth 
Ophelia. Many of tliese jigs are entered in the bo(^ of the 
Stationers' Company : — ** Philips his yigg of the slyppen, 1595w 
Kcmpe's yig^ of the Kitchln-stuff woman, 1595." Steevau. 

The followmg lines in the prologue to Fletcher's Ltnu^t FH» 
grimage, confirms Mr. Stcevens's remark : 
** for approbation. 
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A, jig shall be clapp'd at, and every rAymc 
" Prais'd and applauded by a clamorous chime.** 
Kjig was not always in the form of a dialogue. Manj 
ballads were formerly called ;V^f. See also» p. 116, a. 3. Maitme.. 
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do, but be merry ? for, look you, how cheerfully my mo- 
ther looks, and my father died within these two hours. 

Ofih, Nay, 'tis twice two months, my lord. 

Ham, So long? Nay, then let the devil wear black, 
for I '11 have a suit of sables.^ O heavens I die two 

A jig, though it signified a ludicrous dialogue in metre, yet it 
also was used for a dance. In tlie extract from Stephen Gosson 
in tlie next page but one, we have — 

" — tumbling, dancing ofgigges.** Mitson. 

t — Nay, then let the devil nvear black, for / 7/ have a suit of 
sables.] The conceit of these words is not taken. They are an 
ironical apolog)' for his mother's cheerful looks ? two months 
was long enough in conscience to make any dead husband for- 
gotten. But the editors, in their nonsensical blunder, have made 
Hamlet say just the contrary. That the devil and he would both 
go into mourning, though his mother did not. The true re riding 
iS'-^Nay, then let the devil ivear black, 'fore / 7/ have a suit fjfsabic 
^Fore, i. e. before. As much as to say, — Let the devil weai* bl.ick 
for me, I '11 have none. The Oxford editor despises an emenda- 
tion so easy, and reads it thus, — Nay, then let the devil vcear blacky 
for I Ul have a suit of ermine. And you could expect no less, 
■when such a critick had the dressing of him. But the blunder 
was a pleasant one. The senseless editors had wrote sables, the 
flip so called, for sable, black. And the critick only < hanptd tlas 
fiir for that; by a like figure, the common people sia, — IVu re- 
joice the cockles of my heart, for the tuuscles of viy heart; an un- 
lucky mistake of one shell-iish for another. Warburton. 

I know not why our editors should with such implacable anger 
persecute their predecessors. Oi mc^ol /m,»j i'ecxvan-Dt^ the dead, it 
is true, can make no resistance, they maybe attacked with great 
security; but since they can neither feci nor mend, the suftty 
of matUing them seems greater than the pleasure ; nor perhaps 
would it much misbcseem us to remember, amidst our triuiuplis 
over the nonsensical and senseless, that we likewise are men ; that 
debemur morti, and as Swift observcid to Burnet, shaU soon be 
among the dead ourselves. 

I cannot find how the common reading is nonsense, nor why 
Hamlet, when he laid aside his dress of mourning, in a country 
where it was bitter cold, and tlie air nipping and eager, shoidd not 
have a suit of sables* I suppose it is well enough known, tliat the 
fur of sables is not black. Johnson. 

A suit of sables was the richest dress that could be worn in 
Denmark. Steevcns. 

Here again is an equivoque. In Massinger's Old JLau', we 
have, — 

A cunning grief. 
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'* That 's only faced with sables for a show, 
** But gawdy-hearted." Farmer. 
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months ago, and not forgotten yet ? Then there 'a hope^ 
a great man's memory may outlive his life half a year: 
But, by'r-lady, he must build churches then;' or else 
shall he suffer not thinking on, with the hobby-horse;' 

— Kay, then let the devil vsear blacky for I '// have a suit of 
sables.] Nay then, suys Hamlet, it' my father be so long dead as 
you say, let the devil wear hlack ; as for me, so far from xtpar* 
ing* a mourninf^ dress, I '11 wear the most costly and magnificent 
suit that can be procured : a xuit tmnrned nvith cables. 

Our poet furnished Hamlet with a suit of sables on the present 
occasion, not, as I conceive, because such a dress M'as suited to 
*^ a country where it >vas bitter cold, and the air was nipping 
and eager," (as Dr. Johnson supposed) nor because " a suit of 
sables was Uie richest dress tliut rould be %\'om in Denmark" (is 
Mr. Steevens has suggested) of which probably be had no know- 
ledge, but because a suit Irimmcd with sables was in Shak- 
si)Ciu*e's time the richobt dress worn by men in England. We have 
!iad again and again occasion lo observe, that, wherever his scene 
Miight liappcn to be, the cuslonis of his own country were still 
.4 his tiioughls. 

liv Ujc statute of ai)i)aroI, Z\ Henry VIII, c. 1:», (article^/rrf*^ 
X is drdaincfl, thai, nt^nc uncLr the degree of an earl may use 

Bishop says in hi-j liii.i^oms, 15rr, speaking of the extrava* 
;/ancc of tho-^o tlni's, that a thoum.id (/:/(v/frf were sometimes 
javcn for ** a Hire of ij/»/r.?.'' 

Tliat a -vuif f;/ .ui/jict was the magnificent dress of our author's 
time, appeal's irom a passage in Ben Jonson's JDiiCoveriea : 
** WouUl Tou iKit hiugh to iiutit a great counsellor off state, in a 
Mat cap, with Iiis trunk-liosc, and a Iiobby -horse cloak, andyond 
habordasher in a velvet gown tiiinm'd with aablcsP* 

Florio, in liis Italian JJictiorarj'^ 1598, tlius explains zibilini: 
- The rich ftirre callcvl sa'nir.s.' — .7i//a'c.t is the skin of the sable 
Marthi. See Col grave 'b />,••;,'; Diet. 1611: *• Scbilline Martre 
Scbel. Tlic sable Martin; the beast whose Ainne we call sables" 

Malone. 

* « ■ ■ but he "liiu-^t biiiLi v'rurche.'i then :'\ Such benefactors to 
society were sure to be recorded by moans of the feast day on 
which the ]iutron saints and founilers of churches were comme- 
morated in every parish. This custom having been long disused, 
ihc names of the builders of sacred edifices are no longer known 
lo the vulgar, and are preserved only in antiquarian memoirs. 

Steenttu* 

* -suffer not thinking on, '.vUh the hobby-horse ;"] Amongst the 

«;ountr\' May-games there was an hobby-horse, w'liich, when the 
puritanical humour of those times opposed and discrccUted tliese 
games, was brought by the poets and ballail-makcrs as an in* 
stance of the ridiculous zeal of tlie sectaries * from these ballads 
ifamlet quotes u line or two. Jrarburto.i 
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whose epitaph is> For^ O, fovy O, the hobby-hor$e i* /or- 

Trumfieta sound. The dumb Show/ollowa.* 

Enter a King and a Queen^ very lovingly ; the Queen em* 
bracing him^ and he her, She kneels^ and makes show 
of protestation unto him. He takes her ufi^ and declines 
his head ufton her neck : lays him down upon a bank of 
Jlowers ; she^ seeing him asleep^ leaves him, jinon^ comes 
in a fellotOj takes off his crowfij kisses itj and pours 

1 — O, the hobhy-horse is Jorgot.l^ In Love*s Labour '* Lost, 
this line is also introduced. In a small black letter book entitled. 
Plays Confuted, by Stephen Gosson, I find the hcbhy-horse enume- 
rated in the list of dances : " For tlie devil (says this author) 
beeside the beautie of tlic Iiouses, and the stages, sendeth in 
^ifearish iq>parelly maskcs, vauting", tumbling', dauncing of giggcs, 
galiardes, morisces, hohbi-horscs^^ &c. and in Green's Tu ^oque, 
1614, the same expression occurs: " The other hobby-Lorse 1 
perceive is not forgotten." 

In TEXNOTAMIA, or The Marriage of the Arts, 1618, is the 
following stage -direction : 

" Enter a hobby-horse, dancing tlic morrice," i^c. 
Again, in Beaumont and Fletcher's Women Pleased: 

•* Soto. Shall the hobby-horse be forgot then, 

** The hopeful hobby-fwrsct shall he lie founrlerM '.'* 
The scene in whicli tliis passage is, will very amply confirm all 
that Dr. Warbui*ton has said conccnilng tlie hobby-horse. 

Ag^n, in Ben Jonson's EntertaiMnent for the ^ueeti and Prince 
otAlthorpe: 

** But see the hobby-horse is forgot, 

** Fool, it mus^ be your lot, 

** To supply his want witli faces 

" And some otlier bulluon graces." Stecvcns, 

8 The dumb shovj foU&KS»'\ and ajjpcars to contain cverj 

circumstance of the murder of Hamlet's father. Now there is no 
apparent reason wliy the Usurper should not be as much aflcct- 
ed by this mute representation of his crimes, as he is afterwards 
when the same action is accompanied by words. 

I once conceived this might have been a kind of direction to 
tJie players, which was from mistake inserted in the editions ; 
but the subsequent conversation between Hamlet and Ophelia, 
entirely destroys such a notion. Pye, 

I cannot reconcile myself to the exliibition in dumb show, pre- 
ceding the interlude which is injudiciously introduced by the 
author, and should always be omitted on tlie stage ; as we cannot 
well conceive why the mute representation of tikis crime should^ 
not affect as much tlie conscience of the King, m the scene that* 
follows it. M» Maton. 
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fioiaon in the Kind's earsj and exit. The Queen rc- 
eurns ; Jinda the King dead^ and makes paanonate ac- 
tion. The fioisoner^ with some two or three Muttty 
cornea in again, seeming to lament with her. The dead 
body is carried away* The fioisoner wooes the Queen 
with gifts ; she seems loth and unwilling awhile^ butf 
in the end, acce/its his love, [ExeUDt. 

0/ih. What means this, my lord? 
i/am. Marry, this is michiiig mallechc; it means mis- 
chief.' 

* Marry, this is micliinj^ mallccho ; it means nuschi^ To 
m/c/i si^iiicd, oripnally, to keep hid aiul out of sig-ht; and, as 
such men generally did it for llic purposes of lying in taaitf it then 
signified to rob. And in this sense Shakspeare uses tlie noun, t 
Ttiicher, wlicn speaking of Prince Hem-y ainonest a gang of rob- 
bers. Shall the blessed son of hritven prove a miclier ? Shall the sm 
of England prove a thief? Ami in this sense it is used by Chau- 
cer, in his translation of Le Povian de la Rote, where he turns the 
word lierrtf (which is iarron, vulcur,) by micher. Warbwrton. 

Dr. Warhurton i.s right in his explanation of the word mic/ix>^. 
So, in The J^uginp Turk, 1631 : 

" — — wilt thovi, envious dotard* 
" Strjinj^^le my greatness in a tniching hole ?*' 
Again, in Stanylmrst's Virgil, lo8iJ: 

" wherefore thus vainely in land Lybye wiifcfeyou)" 

The (juarto reads — munching Mallico. Steevens. 
The word viiching is daily used in the West ef England for 
playing truant, or sculking about in private for some sinister fur' 
pose; anil via/icho, inaccurately written for mulheeo, signifiei 
mischief.' ho Xhni viiching waiicho Is mischief on the xoatehfv 
opportunity. When Ophelia asks Hamlet — " What means this P* 
she ap])lics to l;im for an explanation of vihat she had not seen in 
the sho'H': and not as Dr. Warburlon would have it, fAe purpose 
for which tlie show was contrived. Besides, malhechor no more 
signifies ^poisoner, tliun a perj)ctrator of 'a;y» other crime. Menl^ 
— inichi. g mallecho;'] A secret and wicked contrivance; a 
concealed wicVedncbs. To mich is a provincial word, and was 
probably once general ; signifying to lie hid, or play the tnUDt 
In Norfolk micher s signify pilferers. Th.e signification of nuthisi 
in the present passage may be ascertained by a passage in Deckp 
er's Wonde)ful Yeare, 4to.'l603 : *• Those that could shift fcr a 
time, — wcjit most bitlerly miching and muiUed, up and downBi 
with rue and wormwood siuft into tiieir eyes and nostriUs." 

Sec also, Florio's Italian Dictionary, 1598, in v. Aceiapinare: 

" To miche, to shrug or sneak in some corner, and with powting 

lips to shew some an^er." In a subsequent passage we tina 

that the murderer before he poisons the king makes daiamM 

faces. 
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Ojih* Belikei this show imports tlie arg;ument of the 
play. 

Enter Prologue. 

Ham, We shall know by this fellow: the players can- 
not keep counsel ; they '11 tell all. 

Ofih. Will he tell us what this show meant ? 

Ham, Ay, or any show tliat you '11 show him : Be not 
you ashamed to show,^ he '11 not shame to tell you what- 
it means. 

Where oup poet met witli tlie word viaUecho, which in Min- 
sheu's Spanish Dictionary, 1617, is dcHned niafejfetctutn, I am un- 
able to ascertain. In the folio the word is spelt malicho. Maliice 
[in the quarto] is printed in a distinct character, as a proper 
name. Afalow. 

If, as Capell declares, (I know not on what authority) Malicko 
be the Vice of the Spanish Moralities, he should at least be dis- 
tingmshed by a capital. Fanner, 

It is not, however, easy to be supposed that our readers disco* 
\eT pleasantry or even sense in " this is miching [or munching'l 
mallicoy" no meaning as yet affixed to tliese words has entitled 
them to escape a further mvestigation. Omit them, and the text 
unites without their assistance -■ 

" Oph. What means this, my lord ? 
•* Ham. Marry, it means mischief." 

Among the Shakspcarlan memoranda of the late Dr. Farmer, 
I met with the following—" At tlie bcg-inning of Grim tfie Collier 
tf Croydon, the ghost of Malbeccn is introduced as a prolocutor.** 
Query, therefore, if the obscure words already quoted, were not 
onginaUy :— " This is numidting Malhccco;** a private gloss by 
some fiiend on the margin of the MS. Hamlet, and thence igno- 
rantly received into the text of Shakspcarc." 

It remains to be observed, that the mimickry imagined by Dr. 
Farmer* must lie in our autli<n''s stage -directions, &c. which, like 
Malbecco*9 legend, convey a pointed censure on tlie infidelity of 
married women. Or, to repeat tlie same idea in different words 
^-the drift of the present dumb show and succeeding dialogue, 
was considered by the glosscr as too congenial witli the well- 
known invective in Spenser's Fairy ^een. Book III, or the con- 
tracted copy from it in the Induction to Grivi tJie Collier &c. a 
comedy which was acted manv years before it was printed. See 
Mr. Reed's Old Playt, Vol. Xl", p. 189. Steevent. 

*— Be not you ashamed to show. Sec] The conversation of 
Hamlet with Ophelia* which cannot fail to disgust every modem 
reader, is probably such as was peculiar to the young and fashion- 
able of the age of Shakspearc, which was, by no means, an age 
of delicacy. The poet is, however, blamesdile ; for extravaf^ce i 
of thought, not indecency of expression, is the dunoteriatick of i 
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Ojih. You are naught, you are naught ; I '11 mark the 
play. 

Pro. For w«, and for our tragedy^ 

Here stoofiing to your clemency^ 
We beg your hearwg fiatiejitly, 
Hanu Is this u prologue, or the posy of a ring? 
Ofih, 'Tis brief, my lord. 
Ham, As woman's love. 

Kilter a King aiid a Queen. 

P, King, Full thirty limes hath Phcebus' cart* gtfflc 
round 
Neptune's salt wash,* and Tcllus' orbed ground;^ 
And thirty dozen moons, with borrowed sheen,* 
About the world have times twelve thirties been; 
Since love our hearts, and Hymen did our hands. 
Unite commutual in most sacred bands. 

P, Queen, So many journeys may the sun and moon 
Make us again count o*er, ere love be done ! 
But, woe is me, you are so sick of late, 
So far from cheer, and from your former statCf 
That I distrust you. Yet, though 1 distrust, 
Discomfort you, my lord, it nothing must : 
For women fear too much, even as they love ;* 

madness, at least of such madness as should be represented on 
the scene. Stevvem. 

'^--^cart — ] A chariot was anciently so called. Thus, ChtU- 
cer, in The Knight's Tale, Mr. Tyrwhitt's edit. v. 2024: 
" The carter overridden with his cart" Stee^eru. 

^Full thirty t ivies hath Phoebus* cart gone round 
Neptune* s salt nvash, &c.] This speech of the Player Kinc 
appears to me as a bui'lesqiie of the following^ passage in Tk 
CovUcall Historie of Alphonsus^ by R. G. 1599: 

" Thrise ten times Phoebus witli his golden beames 
'' Hatli compassed tlie circle of the skie, 
'^ Thrise ten times Ceres hath her workemen hir'd, 
** And fild her barnes with frutefull crops of come, 
" Since iirst in priesthood I did lead my life." TM< 

^ orbed-ground f\ So also, in our author's Lova^s Cmfi^ 
plaint : 

** Sometimes diverted, t;icir poor balls are tied 
" To the orbed eat^h.'* SteeveM. 

8 — *Acfn,] Splendour, lustre. Johnson* 

^— — even as they love /] Here seems to have been a iiue loi^ 
which should have rhymed to love. Johmon, 
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And women's fear and love bold quantity ; 
In neither aught, or in extremity. 
Now, what my love is, proof hath made you know ; 
And as my love is siz*d, my fear is so.^ 
Where love is great,* the littlest doubts are fear ; 
Where little fears grow great, great love grows there, 
P. King. 'Faith, I must leave thee, love, and shortly too i 



This line is omitted in the folio. Pcrliaps a triplet was design « 
cd, and then instead of love, we sliould read iust. The folio gives 
the next line thus : 

*• For women's fear and love holds quantity." Steewru. 

There is, I believe, no instance of a triplet being used in our 
author's time. Some trace of tlie lost line is found in tlie quartos, 
which read: 

Either none in neitlier aup^bt, &c. 

Perhaps the words omitted might have been of this import: 
** Either none they feel, or an excess approve ; 
** In neither aup^lit, or in extremity.** 

In two preceding passages in tlie quarto, half a line was in- 
advertently omitted by the compositor. Sec p. 115, " then sense- 
less Iliunij seeming," &c. and p. 133, ** thus conscience does 
make cowards of tis all:** — the words in Italick characters are 
not found in the quarto. Malone. 

Every critick, before he controverts the assertions of his pre- 
decessor, ought to adopt the resolution of Otliello: 

** I '11 see, before I doubt, wliat I doubt, prove." 

In Phaer and Twine's Virpil, 1584, the triplets are so frequent, 
that in two opposite pages of the tcntli Hook, not less than seven 
are to be met with. They are likewise as unsparinprly employed 
in Golding's Ovid, 1587. Mr. Malone, in a note on The Te^npett, 
Vol. II, p. 119, has quoted a ])assajje from this very work, con- 
taining one instance of them. In Cliapman's Homer they are also 
used, &c. &c. &c. In The Tempest, Act IV, sc i. Many other 
examples of them occur in Love's Laboxir's Lost, Act III, sc. i, 
as well as in The Omiec/y of Errors, Act II and III, &c. he. — 
and, yet more unluckily for my opDoncnt, tlie Prolog-ue to the 
Mock Tragedy, now under coiisideration, consists of a triplet, 
wliich in our last edition stood at the top of the same page in 
which he supposed " no instance of a triplet being used in our 
author's time. Steevejis. 

1 Jiid as my love ts siz'd, mv fear is so."] Cleopatra expresses 
herself much in the same manner, witli regard to her grief for 
the loss of Antony : 

" our size of sorrow, 

" Proportioned to our cause, must be as great 
** As that which makes it." Theobald. 

. * W7iere love &c.] These two lines arc omitted in the folio. 

Stepcens, 
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My operant powers' their functions leave to do : 
And thou shalt live in this fair world behind) 
Honoured, belov'd ; and, haply> one as kind 
For husband shalt thou — 

P. Queen. O, confound tlie rest ' 

Such love must needs be treason in my breast : 
In second husband let me be accurst I 
None wed the second, but who kili'd the first. 

Ham. That *s wormwood. 

P. Queen. The instances,^ that second marriage morC) 
Are base respects of thrift, but none of love ; 
A second time I kill my husband dead, 
When second husband kisses me in bed. 

P. King, I do believe, you think what now you speak; 
But, what wc do determine, oft we break. 
rurix>se is but the slave to memory ;* 
Of violent birth, but poor validity : 
Which now, like fruit unripe, sticks on the tree ; 
But fall, unshaken, when they mellow be. 
^lost necessary 'tis, that we forget 
To pay ourselves what to ourselves is debt :• 
^Vhat to ourselves in passion we propose. 
The passion ending, doth the purpose lose. 
The violence of either grief or joy 
Their own enactures with themselves destroy :^ 
Where joy most revels, grief doth most lament; 

* — operant bcrxers — ] Operant is active. Shakspeare give* 
it in Tim on (jf Atntiis ViS an epithet to puison. Hey wood has like- 
wise used it in his Jioyal King and Loyal Subject, 1637: 

•* — may my operatit parts 
" Each one forget their office !" 
TliC word is now obsolete. Steevens. 

4 The instances,] The viotivts. yohnson. 

« Purpose is but the slave to mnnory;'\ So, in King Henry If $ 
Part I: 

** But thought 's tlie slave of life." Steevem. 

* 'vohat to ourselves is debt /] The performance of a resolu- 
tion, in which only the resolver is interested, is a debt only tO 
himself, which he may tlierefore remit at pleasure. yohmvM. 

7 The violence tf either grief or joy 
Their own enactures voith themselves destroy:"] What grief « 
joy enact or determine in their violence, is revoked in their abate- 
ment. Enactures is the word in the quarto ; all the modenedi- 
tiona have enactors, yohnton* 
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Grief joys, joy grieves^ on slender accident. 
This world is not for aye ; nor 'tis not strange. 
That even our loves should with our fortunes change. 
For 'tis a question left us yet to prove, 
Whether love lead fortune, or else fortune love. 
The great man down, you mark his favourite fiies; 
The poor advanc'd makes Mends of enemies. 
And hitherto doth love on fortune tend : 
For who not needs, shall never lack a friend; 
And who in want a hollow friend doth try, 
Directly seasons him his enemy .^ 
But, orderly to end where I begun, — 
Our wills, and feites, do so contrary run. 
That our devices still are overthrown ; 
Our thoughts are ours, their ends none of our own : 
So think thou wilt no second husband wed; 
But die thy thoughts, when thy first lord is dead. 
P. Queen. Nor earth to me give food,* nor heaven 
hght! 
Sport and repose lock from me, day, and night ! 
To desperation^ turn my trust and hope ! 
An anchor's cheer in prison be my scope !^ 

* -^— seasons him his enemy. "] This quaint phrase infests al« 
most every ancient English composition. Tims, in Chapman'i 
translation of the fidecntli Book of Humer's Odyssey: 

" , taught with so much woe 

** As thou hast suffered, to be seasoned true." Steevens. 

* -Vor earth to me give food,"] Thus the quarto, 1604. The 
fi^o and the late editors read : 

Nor earth to give me food, ■ 
An imperative or optative verb was evidently intended here,, 
as in the following line : 

'^ Sport and repose lock from me,'* &c. Malone. 
A very similar imprecation, — 

" Day, yield me not thy light ; nor night, thy rest!" &c, 
bccurs in King Richard IIL See Vol. XI, p. 155. Steevens. 

* To desperation &c.] This and the following line are omitted 
in the folio. Steevens. 

* An anchor's cheer in prison be my scope /"] May my whole 
liberty and enjoyment be to live on hermit's fare in a prison. 
Anchor is for anchoret. Johnson. 

This abbreviation of tlie word anchoret is very ancient. I find 
it in the Romance of Robert the Devii, printed by Wynkcn do 
Wordc ; " We haue robbed and killed nonnes, holy aunJters, 
preestes, clcrkes," &c. Again: " the foze will be an aunker^ for 
he begynnetli to preche." 

VOL. XV. P 
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Each opposite, that blanks the face of joy^ 
]VIcct what I >vouid have well, and it destroy! 
Both here, and hence, pursue me lasting strifei 
If, once a widow, ever I be wife ! 

Bam, If she sliould break it now,— - f 2'o Oph. 

P. King,- 'Tis deeply sworn. Sweet, leave me here a 
while ; 
My spirits grow dull, and fain I would beguile 
The tedious day with sleep. \^etp», 

P, Qucr?i. Sleep rock thy brain; 

And never come mischance between us twain I [^£xit, 

Na?n. Mudam, how like you this pUy? 

Queen, The ludy doth protest too much, methinks. 

Ham. O, but she '11 keep her word. 

JKhit(. Have you heard the arii;unient? Is there no of- 
fence in 't? 

Nam. No, no, they do but jest, poison in jest ; no of- 
fence i' the world. 

JCing, What do you call the play? 

Nam, The mouse-trap.-^ Marry, how? Ti-opically. This 
play is the image of a murder done in Vienna: Gonzago 
is the duke's name;** his wife, Baptista:^ you sliall see 

Again, in The Vision of Pierce Ploviinan : 

" As ankers and hermits that hold them in her selles." 
This and the forep>ing line are not in the folio. I believe we 
should read — anchor's chair. So, in the second Satire of Hall's 
fourtli Book, edit. 1602, p. 18 : 

" Sit seven yeres )>ining in an anchore*s cheyre, 
" To win some parched shreds of mhiivere." Steeveiu. 
The old cf)pi(rs read — And anchor's cheer. The correcti<Ta was 
made bv Mr. Theobald. Malone. 

^ The mouse-trap.'] He calls it the mouse-trapf because it ia^ 
« -_^___ tlie thing 
** In which he *il cutch the conscience of the king." 

Steeveru. 
* — Gonzago is the duke's na^iie;"] Thus all the old copies: 
yet in the stage -direction tor the dumb-show, and the subsequent 
entrance, we have " Enter a king and queen,** &c. and in the 
latter part of this speech both tlie quarto and folio read : 
** ■ Luciunus, nephew to the king** 
This seeming inconsistency, however, may be reconciled. 
Though tlie interlude is the image of the murder of a dule of 
Vienna, or in other words foimded upon that story, the poet might 
make the principal person of his fable a king. Malorm. 

f Baptista .•] Baptista is« I think, in Italian, the name al* 

ways of a man. Johnson. 
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anon; 'tis a knavish piece of work: But what of that? 
your majesty, and we that have free souls, it touches us 
not: Let the galled jade wince,^ our withers are un- 
wning.— 

Enter Lucianus. 

This is one Lncianus, nephew to the king.'' 
Ofih, You are as good as a chorus, my lord.* 
Ham, I could interpret between you and your love, if 
I could see the puppets dallying.' 

0/ih. You are keen, my lord, you are keen. 
Ham, It would cost you a groaning, to take oiF my edge. 
Ofih, Still better, and worse. ^ 

Ham, So you mistake your husbands.^— -Begin, mur- 
derers—leave thy damnable faces, and begin. Come: — 

I believe Battista is never used singly by the Italians, being 
uniformly compounded with Giatn (for Giovanni,) and meaning 
of course, yohn the Baptist. Nothing more was therefore neces- 
sary to detect the forgery of Sliebbeare's Letters on the English 
Jfation, than his ascribing them to Battista Angtiioni. Ritson, 

• Let the galled jade tvince,"] This is a proverbial saying. So, in 
Damon emd Pythias, 1582 : 

" I know the galPd horse will soonest vsince** Steevens. 

^ — nebhev) to the king.] i. e. to the king in the play then 
represented. The mo<lem editors, following Mr. Theobald, read 
— ne^Aew to the duke, — thougli they have not followed that editor 
in substituting duie and dutchess, for J^ing and queen, in the dumb 
show and subsequent entrance. There is no need of departing 
from the old copies. See n. 4. Malonc. 

• Tou are as good as a chorus, Gr.] The use to which Shak- 
speare converted the chorus, may be seen in King Henry V. Henley. 

• Ham. / could interpret &c.3 Tliis i-efers to tlie interpreter, 
who formerly sat on the stage at all motions or puppet-shoves, and 
interpreted to tlie audience. 

So, in The Two Gentlemen of Verona : 

" O excellent motion.' O exceeding />«/»/>ef.' 
" Now will he interpret for lier.'' 
Again, in Greene's Groats^orth of Wit, 1621 : *' — It was I 
that penned the moral of M»n's wit, the dialogue of Dives, and 
lor seven yeai-s' space was absolute interpreter (f the puppets.** 

Steevens, 

• Still better, and vjorse."] i. e. better in regard to the wit of 
your double entendj-e, but worse in respect to tlie g^ossncss of 
jrour meaning. Steevens. 

' So you mistake your husbands.^ Read — So you must take your 
kuMband9g that is, for better, for vtors€» yohaiim. 
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— The croaking rayen 
Doth bellow for revenge. 
Luc. Thoughts black, hands apt, drugs fit} aad time 
agreeing ; 
Confederate season, else no creature seeing ; 
Thou mixture rank, of midnight weeds' collectcdi 
With Uecat*s ban thrice blasted, thrice infected. 
Thy natural magick and dire property, 
On wholesome life usurp immediately. 

\P0ur9 the Pohon into the Sleefier^9 Man. 
Ham, He poisons him i' the garden for his estate. Ifis 
name 's Gonzago: the story is extant, and written io veiy 
choice Italian : You shall sec anon, how the muider^f 
gets the love of Gonzago's wife. 
Ofih. The king rises. 
Ham. What! frighted with false fircl* 
Queen, How fares my lord? 
PoL Give o'er the play. 
Xing, Give me some light :— away ! 
PoL Lights, lights, lights !< 

\Exeunt all but Ham. and Hou* 
Ham, Why, let the strucken deer gfo weep,* 
The hart ungalled play 1 
For some must watch, while some must sleeps 
Thus runs the world away.^ 



Mr. Theobald proposed the same reading in his Shaktpean 
Restored, however he lost it afterwards, iiteevem. 

So you mistake your husbands.'] I believe this to be right: the 
vrord is sometimes used in this ludicrous manner: ** Tour tnifr 
trick, rascal, (says Ursula, in Bartholomenu Fair,) must be to be 
ever busie, and mistake away the bottles and cans, befiare tbey 
be half drunk off." Farmer. 

I believe the meaning is— you do amiss for yourselves to take 
husbands for the worse. You should take them only for the better. 

TolUt, 

3 —midnight wee</»— 3 The force of the epithet — midHigh^ 
will be best displayed by a corresponding passage in Macbeth: 
" Root of hemlock, digged i* the dari." Steevens. 

* What ! frighted tinth false fire /] This speech is omitted in 
the quartos. Steevens. 

* Lights, lights, lights .'] The quartos give this speech to /Wi- 
nius. Steevens. 

In the folio All is prefixed to this speech. Malone. 

* — — strucken deer go vaeepi] See Vol. V, p. 36, n. 8. Stee^fM* 
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Would not this, sir, and a forest of feathers,^ (if the rest 
of my fortunes turn Turk with me,«) with two Proven- 
cial roses on my razed shoes,^ get me a fellowship in a 
cry of players,^ sir? 

f ^ Would notf thisf «{>, and a forest of feathers, CfcJ] It appears 
from Decker's GuPs Hornbooke, that feathers were much worn 
cm the stage in Shukspeare's time. Malone, 

I believe, since the English stage beg^n, feathers were worn 
by every company of players that could afford to purchase them. 

Steevens. 

■ — turn Turk vjtth nu,'] This expression has occurred 
already in Mitch Ado About Nothing, and I have met witli it in 
several old comedies. So, in Greene's Tu ^oque, 1614 : " This 
it is to turn Turk, from an absolute and most compleat gentle- 
man, to a most absurd, ridiculous, and fond lover.'* It means, I 
believe, no more than to change condition fantastically. Again, 
in Decker's HoneH Whore, 1635 : 
" — 'tis damnation, 
** If you turn Turk again." 

Perhaps the phrase had its rise from some popular story lik^ 
that of Ward and J)ansiker, the two famous pirates ; an account 
of whose overthrow was published by A. Barker, 1609 : and, in 
1612, a play was written on the same subject called A Chrittian 
turned Turk, SteeveJts. 

• — Provencial rose* on my razed shoes,"} |^01d copies — pro- 
vincso/.] Why provincial roses ? Undoubtedly we should read — 
Provencial, or (with the French ^) Provencal, He means roses of 
Provence, a beautiful species of rose, and formerly much culti- 
vated. T, Warton. 

They are still more cultivated than any other flower of the 
same tribe. Steevens. 

When shoe-strings were worn, they were covered, where 
they met in Uie middle, by a ribband, gathered in tlie form of a 
l^se. So, in an old Song : 

*' Gil-de-Roy wus a bonny boy, 

" Had roses tail his shoon.** Johnson. 

These roses are often mentioned by our ancient dramatick 
writers. 

So, in The DeviPs Laiv Case, 1623 : 

** With overblown roses to hide your gouty ancles." 

Again, in The Hoaring Girl, 1611 : " — many handsome legs 
in silk stockings have villainous splay-feet, for all tlieir great 
yM«." 

The reading of the quartos is raz*d shoes ; tliat of the folio 
rat^d shoes. Razed shoes may mean slashed shoes, i. e. with cuts 
or openings in them. The poet might have written raised shoes, 
i. e. shoes with high heels; such as by adding to the stature, are 
supposed to increase the dignity of a player. In Stubbs's Ana^ 
(omie of Abuses, XS9$, there is a chapter on the corked shoes in 

P2 
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f^ HAMLET* 

Hor, Half a share. 
Ham, A whole onc> I.' 

England, *< which (he says) beare them up two inekes or more 
from the gruuiKl, &c. some of red, blacke, 8cc. rosn^y carved, cut, 
and stitched,*' 8cc. 

Again, in Wamer*s Albion' t England^ 1603» B. IX9 ch. xlvii: 
" Then wore they shoes or ease, now of an inch-broid, 
corked high.** 

Mr. Pope reads — rayed shoes, i. e . (as interpreted by Dr. 
Johnson) << shoes braided in lints** Stowc's Chromcle, atmo'lSSS, 
mentions women's hoods reyed or striped. Rate is the French 
word for a stripe. Johnson's Collection of Bcdeeiastieal Lmo9 in- 
forms us, \mdcr the years 1222 and 1353, that in disobedience 
•f tlie cunon, the clergy's slioes were ehecquered with red and 
ipx:cn, exceeding long, and variously pinked. 

The reading of the quartos may likewise receive additional 
Bup,.ort. Bulwer, in his ArHficial Changeling, speaks of gallants 
who pink and raze their satten, damask, and Duretto skins. To 
raze and to race^ alike signify to Hreak. Sec Minsheu's Diet, in 
V. To rate. The word, tlioiigh differently spelt, is used in nearly 
the same signification in Markhum's Country Famt, p* 585: 
*' — baking all (i. e. wafer cakes) togetlier Intween two ironi» 
having within them many raced and clieckcred draughts after 
the manner of small squares." Steeven*. 

^ ■ a cry 0/ players, '\ Allusion to a pack of hounds. 

WarbwrtoL 
A pact of hounds was once called a cry of hounds. So, in TV 
two Noble Kinsmen, by Beaumont and Fletcher : 
** — — and well have huUoo'd 
" To :i deep cry of liounds." 
Again, in A Midnimtner Night* a Dream •• 

** a cry more tuneable ' 

" W:i8 never halloo'd to, or chccr'd with horn.** 
Milton, likewise, has — " A cry of hell-hounds." Steeven*. 
— a cry of players,'} A troop or company of players. So, in. 
Coriolanus : 

" — - You have made good work, 
" You and your cry.** 
Again, in a Strange Horse-race, by Thomas Decker, 1613^ 
•* The last race they ran, (for you must know they ran many,) 
was from a cry of Serjeants." Malone. 

* Hor. Half a share. 
Ham. A whole one, I] It should be, I think,^— 
A vjhole one /—ay, — 
For &c. 
•The actors in our author's time had not annual salaries as It 
present. The whole receipts of each theatre were divided into 
shares, of which the proprietors of the theatre, or house-keepers, 
as they were called, had some ; and each actor had one or more 
scares, or part of « shar^ According to blB merits Mtionc^ 
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For thou dost know, () Damon dear,' 

This realm dismantled was 
Of Jove himself; and now reigns here 
A very, very— peacock.* 
Hor^ You might have rhymed. 

A vfhole one, I, in familiar language, means no more thatir-' 
t tfiiink myself entitled to a whole one. Stetvent . 

* O Damon dearie Hamlet calls Horatio by this name, 
in allusion to the celebrated friendship between Damon and Pv' 
tkiag. A play on this subject was written by Richard Edwanu, 
and published in 1582. Steevens. 

The friendship of Damion and Pythias is also enlarged upon 
in a bodkL that was probably very popular in Shakspe are's youth^ 
Sir Thomas £liot's Gowrnour, 1553. Malone. 

* A %ery, wer/— peacock.] This alludes to a fable of the birds 
chooung a king ; instead of the eagle, a peacock. Pope. 

The Sd copies have it paioci, pakocke, and pajockc. I substi- 
tute paddock, as nearest to the traces of tlic corrupted reading. 
I have, as Mr. Pope says, been willing to substitute any thing 
in the place of his peacock. He thinks u foible alluded to, of the 
birds choosing a king; instt* ud of tlie eagle, afeacock. I suppose^ 
he must mean the fable of fiarlandus, in which it is said, the 
birds, being weary of tlieir state of anarchy, moved for the set- 
ting up of a king; and the peacock wus elected on account of his 
gay feathers. But, with submission, in this passage of our Shak- 
speare, there is not the least mention made of the eagle in anti- 
thesis to the peacock; and it must be by a very uncommon fig^re^ 
that Jove himself stands in tin- place of liis bird. lUiink, Hamlet 
is setting his father*s and uncle's characters in contrast to each 
•ther: and means to say, that by his father's death the state was 
stripped of a g^like monarch, and that now in his stead reigned 
the most despicable poisonous animal that could be; a mere 
paddock or toad. PAD, bufo, rubeta, tnajor ; a toad. This word I 
take to be of Hamlet's own substituting. The verses repeated, 
seem to be from some old ballad ; in -which, rliyme being ne- 
cessary, 1 doubt not but the last verse ran thus : 
A very, ver y ' ass. Theobald. 

A peacock seems proverbial for a fool. Thus, Gascoigne, in his 
Weeds.' 

" A theefe, a cowarde, and Sipeacocke foole." Farmer. 

In the last scene of this Act, Hamlet, speaking of the King, 
uses the expression which Theobald would introduce : 
" Would from 9, paddock, from a bat, a gib, 
" Such dear concernments hide ?" 

The reading, beacock, which I believe to be the true one, was 
first introduced oy Mr. Pope. 

Mr. Theobald is unfaitliful in his account of the old copies. 
No copy of authority reads— /^o/cocie. The quarto, 1604, hits 
paiocki the folio, 1623^ paiucke. 
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Ham. O {2^ood Horatio, I 'II take the ghost's wordfot 
a thousand pound. Didst perceive? 
y/o'-. \'crv uell, iiiv lord. 
Ham. Upon the talk of the poisonings ■ ■ 
H'^r. I did verv well note him. 
Ham, Ah, ha ! — Come, some musick ; come, the recor- 
ders. — 

Tor if the kint^; like not the comedy, 

Why then, belike,^ — he likes it not, perdy.^-« 

Enter Rosenchantz and Guildenstbrn. 
Come, some musick. 

Guil. (rood my lord, vouchsafe mc a word with yoil. 

Ham. Sir, a whole hisioiy. 

Cm nil. The king, sir, 

Ham, Av, sir, what (»f him? 

GiiiL Is, in his retirement, marvellous distempered. 

Ham. With drink, sir?" 

Oml. No. mv lord, with choler. 

Hum. Your wisdom should show itself more richer, to 
signify this to the doctor; for, for me to put him to his 
pur*^^. lion, would, perhaps, plunge him into more choler. 

C»ud. (tikkI my lord, put your discourse into some 
frame, und start not so wildly from my afikir. 

Ham. I am tame, sir:-— pronounce. 

iiiiH. The queen, your mother, in most great oflUc- 
tion of spirit, hath sent me to you. 

Hum. You arc welcome. 

Hull. Nay, good my lord, this coui*tesy is not of the 
right Lreed. If it shall please you to make me a whole- 
«ome answer, I will do your mother's commandment: 

Sh:ksiu*Mrc, Isuppnse, means, that the Kin^ struts about with 
a f.lst' pomp, to wiii.'h he h:5s no rig-lit. See Florio's Itiilian 
Diction:iry, 1568: " Pwoonhegiart. To jet up and down, fondly 
gazinc^ upon himself, as a peucock dotli.** Malont. 

' Why then, brlikc^l Humlet was goinif on to draw the cOD8e« 
quencc, when the couilicrs entered, yuhnton. 

• he likes it not, ])erdy.] Perdy is tlie corruption of par 

Dieuj aiul is not uncommon in the old plays. So, in The /Vflpr ^ 
the Four P's, 1569 : 

" In til at, you Palmer, as deputie, 

" May clearly diseharge him, pardieJ** SteeWM. 

7 With drinks sir?'\ Hamlet takes particular care that bisiA* 
cle's love of diink shall not be forgotten, yohnam. 
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if not) your pardon, and my return^ shall be the end of 
H17 business. 

//am. Sir, I cannot. 

GuiL What, my lord? 

Ham, Make you a wholesome answer; my wit 's dis- 
eased : But, sir, such answer as I can make, you shall 
command; or, rather, as you say, my mother: therefore 
no more, but to the matter: My mother, you say, 

B08, Then thus she says; Your behaviour hadi struck 
her into amazement and admiration. 

Ham. O wonderful son, that can so astonish a mother! 
— £ut is there no sequel at the heels of this mother's ad- 
miration ? impart. 

Boa. She desires to speak with you in her closet, ere 
you go to bed. 

Ham. We shall obey, were she ten times our mother. 
Have you any further trade' with us? 

JRos. My lord, you once did love me. 

Ham. And do stil^, by these pickers and stealers.^ 

Bos. Good my lord, what is your cause of distemper? 
you do, surely, bar the door upon your own liberty, if 
you deny your griefs to your friend. 

Ham, Sir, I lack advancement. 

Boa. How can that be, when you have the voice of the 
king himself for your succession in Denmark?^ 

Ham, Ay, sir, but, IV/dle the grass grows j — the pro- 
verb is something musty .2 

■ f urther trade — ] Further business ; further dealing. 

• — by thete pickers &c.] By these hands, yohnson. 

By these hands, say-s Dr. Johnson, and rightly. But the phrase 
!• taken from our church catechism, where tlie catechumen, in 
his duty to his neig^iboiu*, is taught to keep his hands from picking 
and tteaiing. Whalley. 

* — vshen you have the voice of the king himuelf for yowr sue- 
ceuioH in Denmark?'} Act I, sc. ii. Malone. 

' Ay^ Mir, but. While the grass grows, — the proverb is some' 
thing nuuty,"} The remainder of this old proverb is preserved in 
Whetstone's Promo* and Cassandra, 1578 : 

*• Whylst grass doth growe, (ft starves the seely steede.** 
Again, in The Paradise of daintie Devises, 1578: 
•* To whom of old this proverbe well it serves, 
** While grass doth growe, the silly horse he starves.'* A 

Ifsmlet means to intimate, that whilst he is wMng fa the MM(- I 



!66 HAMLET, 

Kvtrr the Play el's, wiVA Recorders^ 
Oi the rcrordcrs: — let nic see one. — To \Tithdraw with 
you:' — Why do you jjo about to rt cover the wind of 
nic, as it' you >vouI(l drive nic into a toil ? 

Guil, (), my lord, if my duty be too bold, my love is 
too immunneiiy.'^ 

cession to the throne of Denmark, he mav himself be taken off 
l>\ clcth. .lAi/o/r. 

-^ — Jiccoriitrs.'] i. c. a kind of largt* flute. See Vol. IIj p. 
360, n. 3. 
To ncorj ancicnlly sipiiticd to sinff or modulate. Steevem. 

* To KitJiJrav! <vith you:"] ThtSf last woi-ds have no meaiungi 
as till y stand; xk^X none of the eilitors have attempted to amend 
thi ni. Tliey ^vere pi*f)bably spoken to the Players, whom Hamlet 
wisiied to gvt rid of: — I thcrefoi'e should suppose that we ought 
to iciid, " so, witlubaw you ;'* or, •• so withdraw, will j-ou?** 

Hen- Mr. Malone adds the foUowinpf stage direction u— f Tirf- 
ing Guilattitwrn aside '\ But the foregoing obscure words may 
rcfc\ to some gesttu'e wliich Guildonstern had used, andwhich^ 
:it lirst, was in1(>i-])ivtc-d h\ H::mlet into a signal for him to at- 
tend the spe; k«'i into anotlu r room. " To withdraw with you?" 
(s y.s lu) Is th:;t \ our meaning? But finding his friends conti- 
nue to ni(:\e n^steriouslv about him, he adds, with some resent- 
mint, a (jucstion more easily inlcUigiblc. Steevtru, 

* — recover the ivind of me,"] So, in an ancient MS. play en- 
titled The StChnit JSIaidtii's Tragetlv : 

** — Is that next ? 

** W hy, then I have ) our ladyship in the wind** SteeveM. 
Again, in Churchyard's IVorthinvss oflVales: 

" Their cunning cj.n with craft so cloke a troethy 
" Th;.t lianlly we shall have theni in the viinde, 
" To smell them forth or yet theb* fineness finde.** 

HenderiM, 

* Of my iordt if my duty be too ho/d, my love is too vnmannerfy.'] 
i. e. if my duty to tlic Jtin^ makes me press you a little, my lore 
lo^ou ni.'>kes me still more importunate. If that makes me boldt 
this makes me even unmannerly. Warburton. 

I believe we should read — my love is not unm,annerly. My con- 
ception of this passage is, tliat, in consequence of Hamlet's mov- 
ing to take the recorder, Guildenstem also shifls his ground, in 
oracr to place himself beneath the prince in his new position. 
This, Hamlet ludicrously calls "going about to recover the Hoimi,* 
&c. and Guildenstem may answer properly enough, I think, and 
like a courtier : "if my duty to the king mokes me too bold in 
pressing you upon a disagreeable subject, my love to you will 
make me not unmannerly, in showing you all possible marks of 
respect and attention." Tyrwhitt, 
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Ham. I do not well understand that. Will you play 
upon this pipe ? 

GtUL My lord) I cannot. 

Ham, I pray you. 

Guil. Believe me, I cannot. 

Ham. I do beseech you. 

GuiL I know no touch of it, my lord. 

Ham, 'Tis as easy as lyinjr: govern these venta^es^ 
with your finite rs and thumb,' give it breath witii your 
mouth, and it will discourse most eloquent musick. Look 
youj these are the stops.^ 



^ — rentage* — ] The holes of a flute, yohmon, 

* and thumbs'] The first cjUurto reads — vtith your fingers 
and the umber. This mjy prohj-.bly bv the ancient n:nric iur that 
piece of moveable brass at the end of a flute which is either 
raised or depressed b\ the fing-er. The word utnhtr is used by 
Stowe the chronicler, who, describing a single combat between 
two knights, says — **iie brast up his iiniber three times." Here, 
the umAer means the visor of tlie helmet. So, in Spenser's Fairy 
^ueene, B. Ill, c. i, st. 42 : 

" But the brave maid would not disarmed be, 

*' But only vented up lier umhriere^ 

** And so did let her goodly visage to appere." 
Again, Book IV, sc. iv : 

*' And therewith smote him on his uinbriere** 
Agpiin, ui the Second Book of Lidgate on tlie Trojan War, 
1513: 

*' Thorough the umber into Tro}his' face." Steevens. 
If a recorder had a brass key like tlie German FlutCy we are to 
fbllow the reading of the quarto ; for tlicn the thumb is not con- 
cerned in the government of tl»e ventages or stops. If a recorder 
was like a tabourer** /dpe, which has no brass key, but has a stop 
fiw the thumb, we are to read — Govern these ventages with .our 
finger and thumh. In Cotgrave's Dictionary, om,bre, ombraire, 
onwriere, and om.brelie, are all from the Latin umbra, and signify 
a shadow, an umbrella, or any thing that shades or hides the face 
from the sun ; and hence they may have been applied to any 
thing that hides or covers another; as for example, they may 
have been applied to the brass key that covers the hole in the 
German flute. So, Spen er used wm'^rwre for the visor of the hel- 
met, as Rous's History of the Kings of England uses umbrelia in 
the same sense. Toilet. 

• ■ the stops.] The sounds formed by occasionally stopping 
the holes, while the insti*ument is played upon. So, in the Pro- 
logue to King Henry F.- 

** Rumour is a pipe — 

*' And of so easy and so plain a stop^*^ &c. Mdiene* 
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GuiL But these cannot I command to any utterance of 
harmony; I have not the skill. 

Ham, Why, look you now, how unworthy a thing yoa 
make of me? You would play uf>on me; you would seem 
to know my stops ; you would pluck out the heart of tof 
mystery; you would sound mc I'l'om.iny lowest note to 
the top of my compass: and there Is much niunck) 
excellent voice, in this little orfi^n; yet cannot you 
make it speak. 'Sblood, do you think, I am easier to be 
played on than a pipe ? Call me what instrument you willy 
though you can fret me, you cannot play upon me. 

Enter Polonivs. 
God bless you, sir ! 

FoL My lord, the queen would speak with you, and 
presently. 

Ham, Do you sec yonder cloud, that 's almost in shape 
of a camel ? 

Pot. By the mass, and 'tis like a camel, indeed. 

Ham, MethinkS) it is like a weaselJ 



^ Methinh, &C.3 Tliis passage has been printed in modern edi- 
tions tlms : 

Ham. Methinhy it is like an ouzlc, &C. 
Pol. It it black like an ouzle. 

Tlic first f<>lio reads, — It i* lite a weazcl. 

Pol. It is back'd like a m'c azcl — : and what occasion for altera- 
tion there was, I cannot discover. ThetufaM/ is remarkable for 
tlie lentil of its back; hut though I I)cliL've a black vxatel is not 
easy tone found, yet it is as likely that the cloud should resemUc 
a wecuel in shape, as un ouzle (i. c. blac.'k-bii*d) in colour. 

Mr. Toilet observes, that wt: miglit read — " it is becked like a 
weasel," i. e. weascl-snoutcd. So, in Holinshed's Description tf 
England, p. 172: "if lie b(. v:esill'btck\l.** Qiiarles uses tbis term 
of reproach in his Virgin Widoiu : " Go you tueazel'snovtedf addk- 
patcd," &c. Mr. Toilet adds, that Milton in his Lycidas, calh a 
promontory beaked, i. e. prominent like the beak of a bird, or a 
ship. Steevens. 

Ham. Mtthinks it is like a lueazel. 

Pol. It is hacked like a iveazel.'] Thus the quarto, 1604, and 
the folio. In a more modem quarto, tliat of 1611, baded, the ori^ 
ginal reading", was corrupted into black. 

Perhaps in the original edition the words camel and weazel 
were shuffled out of their places. Tlie poet might have intended 
the dialogue to proceed thus : 

" JBam. Do you see yonder cloud, that 's almost in the 

shajKi of a weazel? 
** Pol. By the mass, and 'tis like a weazel, indeed. 
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PoL It is back'd like a weasel. 

Ham. Or, like a whale? 

Pol, Very like a whale. 

Ham. Then will I come to my mother by and by.— 
They fool me to the top of my bent.^— I will come by 
and by. 

Poi. I will say so. [Exit Pol. 

Ham. By and by is easily said.— Leave me, friends. 

\JExcunt Ros. GuiL. HoR. lite. 
'Tis now the very witching time of night; 
When churchyards yawn, and hell itself breathes out 
Contagion to this world: Now could I drink hot bloody 
And do such business as the bitter day^ 
Would quake to look on. Soft; now to my mother.— 
O9 heart, lose not thy nature ; let not ever 
The soul of Nero enter this firm bosom : 
Let me be cruel, not unnatural : 
I will speak daggers to her,^ but use none ; 
My tongue and soul in this be hypocrites : 

** Sam. Methinks, it is like a camel. 
" PoL It is backed like a camel. 
The protuberant back of a camel seems more to resemble a 
cloud, than the back of a weazel does. 3f alone. 

* Theyjfool me to the top of my bent.'] They compel me to play 
the fool, till I can endure it no longer. Johnson. 

Periiaps a term in archery; i. c. as far as the bow will admit 
of being bent without breaking. Douce. 

^ And do such business as the bitter day — ] Thus the quarto. 
The folio reads : 

And do such bitter business as the day &c. J^alone. 

The expression bitter business is still in use^ and though at pre- 
sent a vulgar phrase, might not have been such in the age of 
Shakspeare. The bitter day is the day rendered hateful or bitter 
by the commission of some act of mischief. 

Watts, in his Logick, says, " Bitter is an equivocal word ; there 
IB bitter wormwood, there are bitter words, there are bitter ene- 
mies, and a bitter cold morning." It is, in short, any thing unpleas- 
ing or hurtful. Steevens. 

* Ivjill speak daggers to her,'] A similar expression occurs in 
T%e Return from Parnassus, 1606 : " They are pestilent fellows, 
they speak nothing but bodkins." It has been already observed, 
that a bodkin anciently signified a short dagger. 

It may, however, be observed, that in the Aulularia oi Vlnw- 
tU8, Act II, sc. i, a phrase not less singular occurs : 
** Me. Qjiia mitri misero cerebrum excutiunt 
** Tua dicta, soror : lapides loqueris." Steevcn^. 

VOL. XV. (I 



iro HAMLET, 

How in my words soever she be shent,' 

To give them seals^ never, my soul, consent! [JSziY. 

SCENE in. 

A Room in the same. 

Enter King, Rosencrantz, and Guildemstkrn. 

King. I like him not ; nor stands it safe with us, 
To let his madness range. Thei*efore, prepare you; 
I your commission will forthwith despatch. 
And he to England shall along with you i' 
The terms of our estate may not endure 
Hazard so near us, as doth hourly grow 
Out of his lunes." 

* — — be sbcnt,] To ahend^ 18 to rtprovc harshly, to treat with 
rough lanjj^ttgi'. So, in Tht CoxfowAofBcaiimont and Fletcher: 

" — Wc shall 1)0 xhtnt soumUy." Steevent. 

Sec Coriolanus, Act V, sc. ii. Vol. XIII. J^lalone. 

Shcnt sccnis to mean rfonii things more than reproof, by tlie 
following^ pa-.s:i§fo fioin The Mirror for Magistrate*: Thomas 
Mowbray, Duke oi* Norfolk, is the spc>ak«T, and he relates his 
having betrayed the Duke of Gloucester and his confederates to 
the Kmg, " for which (s:;ys ho) they were all tane and thent." 

Hamlet siu-ely means, "however my mother may be hurt, 
'doundeJ, or puniJi*if, i)y ni} Kord;i, let me never consent** &c. 

Henderwn. 

* To gi'oe thvTTi seaU — ] i.e. put them in execution. Warburum. 

' / like hivi not; nor stamU it safe ivith us^ 
To let his tnadness range. Therefore^ prepare you; 
I your commission ViillforthiuitU Jespatch, 
And he to England shall along ivith ^om.*] In The Hyttfin of 
Ilambittt, hi 1. tiie king* does not i.dopt this scheme of sendine 
Hamh t to Eng'land till after the death of Poionius ; !ind though 
he is described us doubtful whetiicr Poionius was slain by Ham- 
let, his apprehension lest he mig'iit hii>:s( If meet the^ssime fate 
as the old courtier, is assigned iis tlie niitive for his wishing the 
Prince out of the kingdom. This at tiist inclined me to tliinktbat 
this short scene, either from the negligence of the copyist or the 
printer, might have been misplaced ; but it is certaudy printed 
as th'. .luthor intended, for in tl.e next scene Hamlet says to bis 
mothf. i , '^^' 1 must to England ; you know tliat," before the King 
coulf. •■• ' e heard of the death of Poionius. Jialone. 

* Oi-.t of hi.! \\mcs.'] [The folio re::d-. — Out tfhis lunacics.3 The 
old 'i'. .Ttos: 

Out ffhis brows. 
This was irom tlie ignorance of tj;r!^6rst editors ; as is this uniK- 
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Guii. We will ourselves provide : 

Most holy and religious fear it is, 

cessary Alexandrine, which we owe to the pla^'ers. The poet, I 
am p&rsuaded wrote : 

— — at doth hourly groio 
Put of hit hines. 
i. e. his tnaanuti frenzy- Theobald. 

I take brcvit to be, properly read, /rotes, which, I tliink, is a 
provincial word for perverse humours ; which heine', I suppose^ 
not understood, was changed to lunacies. But of this I am not 
confident, yohnson. 

I would receive Theobald's emendation, because Shakspeaite 
uses the word lunes in the same sense in The Merry Wives of 
Windsor^ and The Winters Tale. 

I have met, however, with an instance in support of Dr. John>- 
son's conjecture : 

*• — — were you but as favoiurable as you arefrovoish—'.** 

Tally's Love, by Greene, 1616. 

I'roes is also used by Chapman, in his version of the Sixtli Iliad^ 
for furious women : 

** ■ uniyodly fears 

" He put X\\e-frocs m, sciz'd their p^ — ." 

Perhaps, however, Shakspeare designed a mctaplior from 
homed cattle, whose powers of being di^ngerous increase with 
the grovoth of their brovcs. Stetvens. 

The two readings of brows and lunts — when taken in connec- 
tion with the passages referred to by Mr. Steevens, in The Win- 
ter's TaiCf and The Merry Wives of Windsor, plainly figure forth 
the image under wliich the King apprehended danger from 
Hamlet:— viz. that of a bull, which, in his frenzy, might not 
only gore, but pusli him from his throne. — " The hazard that 
hourly trows out of his drows" (according to the quartos) cor- 
responds to " the SHOOTS from the rough pash," [that is the 
TUFTED PROTUBERANCE on the head of a bull, from whence his 
horns spring,"] alluded to in The Winter's Tale; whilst tlic impu- 
tation of impending danger to *• his lunes" (according to the 
other reading) answers as ob\'iou8ly to the Jealous fury of the 
husband that thinks lie has detected the infidelity of his wife. 
Thus, in The Merry Wives of Wituisor: " Why, woman, your 
husband is in his old lunes — he so takes on yonder with my hus- 
band; so rails against :dl manied mankind; so curses all Eve's 
daughters, and sf) buffets himself on tlie forehead, crjdng peer- 
out : peer outi that any madness, I ever yet beheld, seem'd but 
lameness, civility, and patience, to tliis distemper he is now in." 

Ifenley. 

Shakspeare probably had here the following passage in The 
Hy story of^ Hamnblett, bl. 1. in Ids thoughts : *' Fenffmi could not; 
content himselfc, but still his minde gave him Uiat the fQoU 
\^Ham,let\ would play him somx trick of le^dtmtdne. And in that 
conceil seeking to be rid of him, detenniaed ta find the 
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To keep those many many bodies safe, 
That live, and feed, upon your majesty. 

Ro9, The sin|j^Ie and peculiar life is bound, 
With all the strength and armour of the mind, 
To keep itself from 'noyance ; but much more 
That spirit, upon whose weaP depend and rest 
The lives of many. The cease of majesty 
Dies not alone ; but, like a gulph, doth draw 
What 's near it, with it : it is a massy wheel,' 
Fix'd on the summit of the highest mount, 
To whose huge spokes ten thousand lesser things 
Are mortis'd and adjoin'd ; which, when it flails, 
Each small annex ment, petty consequence, 
Attends the boist'rous ruin. Never alone 
Did the king sigh, but with a general groan. 

King. Arm you, I pray you, to this speedy voyage ; 
r^or we will fetters put upon this fear. 
Which now goes too free-footed. 

Rob, Guil. We will haste us. 

[^Exeunt Roa. and Guil. 

Enter Polonius. 
Pol. My lord, he 's going to his mother's closet: 
Behind the arras I '11 convey myself,' 
To hear the process; I '11 wari*ant, she *\\ tax him home: 
And, as you said, and wisely was it said, 
'Tis meet, that some more audience, than a mother, 
Since nature makes them partial,^ should o'erhear 

to do it, by the aid of a stranger ; making the king of England 
minister of liis m.'issacrous resolution, to whom he purposed to 
send him." Malone. 

^ That tpirit, upon whott weal — ] So the quarto. The folio 
Ifives — 

That spirit, upon %\ihose spirit ■ Steevent. 

» _ it is a massy tuhtei,'] Thus the folio. The quarto reads 
—Or it is &c. Malone. 

* Behind the arras 1 'II convey my self, "^ See Vol. VIII, p. 250, 
n. 9. Steevens. 

The arras-han^ings in Shakspeare's lime, were hung at such 
a ^stance from tne walls, that a person might easily stand be- 
hind them unperceived. Malone. 

^ Since nature makes them, partial, &C.3 
" ^^___ Matres omncs filiis 
" In peccato adjutrices, auxilii in patema injuria 
<* Solent esse ." Ter. Heaut. Act V, sc. ii. Steevefis^ 
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The speech) of vantage.^ Fare you well, my liege: 
I '11 csdl upon you ere you go to bed, 
And tell you what I know. 

. JSng, Thanks, dear my lord. [^Exit Pol.. 

O, my offence is rank, it smells to heaven ; 
It hath the primal eldest curse upon 't, 
A brother's murder !— Pray can I not, 
Though inclination be as sharp as will ;^ 
My stronger guilt defeats my strong intent ; 
And, like a man to double business bound, 
I stand in pause where I shall first begin, 
And both neglect. What if this cursed hand 
Were thicker than itself with brother's blood? 
Is^there not rain enough in the sweet heavens, 
To wash it white as snow ? Whereto serves mercy, 
But to confront the visage of offence ? 
And what *s in prayer, but this two-fold force,— 
To be forestalled, ere we come to fall, 
Or pardon'd, being down ? Then I Ml look up ; 
My fault is past. But, O, what form of prayer 
Can serve my turn ? Forgive me my foul murder !— . 
That cannot be ; since I am still possess'd 
Of those effects for which I did the murder. 
My crown, mine own ambition, and my queen. 

* — o/" vantage. 3 By some opportunity of secret observation. 

Warburton. 

* Though inclination be as thorp as wiU ;] Dr. Warburton 
would read : 

Though inclination be as sharp as th' ill. 
The old reading is — as sharp as will. Steevens. 

1 have followed the easier emendation of Mr. Theobald, rc- 
eelved by Sir T. Hanmcr : i. e. as *Moi//. Johnson. 

Will 18 coTnmandy direction. Thus, Ecclesiasticus, xliii, 16: 
** — and at his to/// the south wind bloweth." The King says, 
lus mind is in too great confiision to pray, even though his incli- 
nation yrere as strong as the command which requires that duty. 

Steevens. 
What the King means to say, is, " That though he was not 
only vnlling to pray, but strongly inclined to it, yet his intention 
was defeated by his guilt. 

The distinction I have stated between inclination and toi//, is 
supported by the following passage in the Lanas of Candy y where 
Philander says to Erato : 

** I have a wj//, 1 *m sure, howe'er my heart 
•* May play the coward." M. Mason. 

Q.2 
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May one be pardon'd, and retain the oflRence?* 

In the corrupted currents of this worlds 

Offence's gilded hand may shove by justice ; 

And oft 'tis seen, the wicked prize itself 

Buys out the law: But 'tis not so above: 

There is no shufBing, there the action lies 

In his true nature ; and we ourselves compell'df 

Even to the teeth and forehead of our &uits, 

To give in evidence. What then? what rests? 

Try what repentance can: What can it not? 

Yet what can it, when one can not repent U 

O wretched state! O bosom, black as death! 

O limed soul;^ that struggling to be free, 

Art more engag'd ! Help, angels, make assay 1 

Bow, stubborn knees! and, heart, with strings of steel, 

Be soft as sinews of the new-bom babe ; 

All may be well ! [/?rnrr«, and kneeU. 

Enter Hamlet. 
Ham, Now might I do it, pat, now he is pra3riBgf 
And now I '11 do 't; — and so he goes to heaven: 
And so am 1 reveng'd? That would be scann'd:^ 
A villain kills my father; and, for that, 
I) his sole son, do tliis same villain send* 

• May one be pardoned, and retain the offence?] He that does not 
amend what can be amended, retains his offence. The King kept 
the cpown from tl\e ripi-ht heir. Johnson. 

A similar passage occurs in Philaster, where the King, wbe 
had usurped the crown of Sicily, and is praying to heaven for 
forgiveness, says : 

" ^— But how can I 

*' Look to be heard of gods, tliat must be just, 

" Praying upon the g^und I hold by wrong ?* M, Maten- 

' Tet vthat can it, when one can not repent?"] What cam repen- 
tance do for a man that cannot be penitent, for a man who has 
only part of penitence, distress of conscience, without the other 
part, resolution of amendment ? yohnson. 

' O limed touli] This alludes to bird-lime. Shakspeare UKS 
the same word again, in King Henry F/, P. II : 

** Madam, myself have lirrCd a bush for her." Stenem, 

•——pat, nov) he w praying;] Thus the folio. The quartos 
read-^uf now, &c. Steevens. 

1 — — That would he scanned:] i. t. that should be considered, 
Estimated. Steevene, 

* /, hit sole *on, dfi this same villain send — ] The folio read« 
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To heaven. 

Whyy this is hire and salary ,3 not revenge. 

He took my fiither grossly, full of bread ; 

With all his eidmes broad blown,^ as flush as May; 

And, how his audit stands, who knows, save heaven ^^ 

But, in our circumstance and course of thought, 

'Tis heavy with him : And am I then reveng*d, 

To take him in the purging of his soul, 

When he is fit and seasoned for his passage ? 

No. 

Up, sword; and know thou a more horrid hent:^ 

When he is drunk, asleep, or in his rage ; 

Or in the incestuous pleasures of his bed i' 

At gaming, swearing;^ or about some act 

That has no relish of salvation in 't: 

Then trip him, that his heels may kick at heaven :^ 

— ^b«/e son, a rea<Ung apparently corrupted from the quarto. The 
meaning is plain. /, nu only «on, who am bound to punish his 
murderer, yohnson. 

^ — hire and salary,] Thus the folio. The quartos read— - 
ba*c and tilly. Steevens. 

• He took Ttiy father grotsly, full of bread ; 

With all his crinus broad blown,'] The uncommon expres- 
sion,^// of bread, our poet borrowed from the sacred writings: 
** Behold, this was the iniquity of thy sister Sodom ; pride,yS//- 
ness of breadf and abundance of idleness was in her and in her 
dauebters, neither did she strengthen the hand of the poor and 
neeay." Ezekiel, xvi, 49. Malone. 

' And, horn hit audit stands, viho knows, save heaven ?] As it 
appears from the Ghost's own relation tliat he was in purgatory ^ 
Hamlet's doubt could only be how long he had to continue there. 

Ritson. 

• Up9 raordf and know thou a more horrid hent:3 To hent is 
used by Shakspeare for to seize, to catch, to lay hold on. Hent is, 
therefore, hold, or seizure. Lay hold on him, sword, at a more 
horrid time. Johnson. 

^ When he is drunk, asleep, or in his rage ; 
Or in the incestuous pleasures of his bed;"] So, in Marston's 
Insatiate Countess, 1603 : 

** Didst thou not kill him drunk ? 

" Thou shouldst, or in th' embraces of his lust** Steevens. 

• At gaming, swearing;"] Thus the folio. The quarto, 1604, 
rtauda^" At game, a swearing; &c» Malone. 

» — * that his heels may kick at heaven;] So, in Heywood'.s 
Silver Age, 1613 : 
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And that his soul may be as damn'd, and black» 

As hell, whereto it goes.' My mother stays: 

This physick but prolongs thy sickly days. [Exit, 

The King r/j?r», and advances. 
King, My words fly up, my thoughts remun below: 
Words, without thoughts, never to heaven go. [j&ciV. 

** Whose heelt tript up, kicPd gainst the firmameftt.** 

•jCOTPCW* 

» A» hell, 'whereto it goes.'] This speech, in which Hamlet, 
represented as a virtuous character, is not content with taking 
blood for bUxnU but contrives damnation for the man that be 
would punish, is too horrible to be read or to be uttered, yohumu 
This speech of Hamlet's, as Johnson observes, is horrible in- 
deed ; yet some moral may he extracted from it, as all his sub- 
sequent calamities were owinfi^ to this savage refinement of 
revenge. M. Mason. 

That a sentiment so infernal should have met with imitators, 
may excite surpri/e ; and yet tlie same fiend -like disposition 13 
shown by Lodowick, in Webster's White Devii, or Vittoria Co' 
rombona, 1612: 

" to have poison'd 

" The handle of his racket. O, that, that!— 
** Tiii'.l while hf had been bandying at tennis, 
•* He mi^^ht have swoni himself to hell, and struck 
" His soul into the hazjird !" 
Again, in The Honest Lanayery by S. S. 1616 : 

'* I then should strike his bodv witli his souL 
•* And sink them both togeth<rr." 
Again, in tlie tliird of Beaumont and Fletcher's Four Plays in One: 
*' No ; take him dead drunk now, without repentance.'* 

Steepens. 
The same liorrid thought has been adopted by Lewis Machin, 
in The Dumb Knight, 1633 : 

** Nay, but be patient, smooth your brow a little, 
'* And you shall take them as they clip each other; 
" Even in the height of sin ; then damn them both, 
" And let them stink before they ask God pardon, 
** That your revenge may stretch unto their souis.** Mdene. 
I think it not improbable, that when Shakspcare put this boT" 
rid sentiment into the mouth of Hamlet, he might have recd- 
lected the following story : ** One of these monsters meeting his 
enemie unarmed, threatened to kill liim, if he denied not God, 
his power, and essential propeilies, viz, his mercy, suffrance, &A, 
the which, when the other, desiring life, pronoimced with great 
horror, kneeling upon his knees ; the bravo cried out, nowe will 
kill thy body and soule, and at tliat instant thrust him through 
with his rapier." £rief Discourse of the Spanish State, vith a 
Dialo^e annexed intitled Philobasi lis, 4to. 1590, p. 24. Keed, 
A similar stjory is told in The Turkish Spy^ Vol. Ill, p. 243. 

MaUnf- 
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SCENE IV. 

Another Room in the same. 

Enter Queen and Polonius. 

PoL He inll come straight. Look, you lay home to 
him: 
Tell him, his pranks have been too broad to bear with ; 
And that your grace hath screen 'd and stood between 
Much heat and him. I '11 silence me e'en here.* 
Pray you, be round with him.* 

Queen. I '11 warrant you ; 

Fear me not:-— withdraw, I hear him coming. 

[Pol. hide9 him9elf^ 
Enter Hamlet. 

Ham, Now, mother; what 's the matter? 

Queen, Hamlet, thou hast thy father much offended. 

Ham, Mother, you have my father much offended. 

Queen, Come, come, you answer with an idle tongue. 

Ham, Go, go, you question with a wicked tongue. 

Queen, Why, how now, Hamlet? 

Ham, What 's the matter now ? 

Queen, Have you forgot me? 

Ham, No, by the rood, not so : 

You are the queen, your husband's brother's wife ; 

' — /*// Hlence me e'en Aere.] / *// silence nu even here, i», 
/ '// use no more words, yohnson. 

^ - be round voith him,.'] Here the folio interposes, impro- 
perly, I think, the following" speech ; 

** Ham. {^W'ithin.'] Mother, mother, mother." Steevens. 

* Polonius hides himself.'] The concealment of PoIotuus in the 
Qiieen's chamber, during the conversation between Hamlet and 
his mother, and the manner of his death, were suggested by the 
following passage in The Hystory of Ham^lett, bl. 1. sig. D 1 : 
** The counsellour entered secretly into the queene's chamber, 
and there hid himselfe behinde the arras, and long before the 
queene and Hamlet came thither ; who being craflie and poli- 
tique, as soone as hee was within the chamber, doubting some 
treascm, and fearing if he should speake severely and wisely to 
his mother, touching his secret practices, hee should be under- 
ttoody and by that means intercepted, used his ordinary manner 
of dissimulation, and began to come [r. crovj] like a cocke, beat- 
ing with his arms (in such manner as cockes use to strike with 
their wings) upon the hangings of the chamber; whereby feeling 
something stirring under them, he cried, a rat, « rat> dxv4 'yx^ 
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And«^Vould it were not so !*— you are my mother. 

Qu ni. X.i\\ then 1 '11 set those to you that can speak. 

Ham, Coinci come, und sit you down; you shall Dot 
budji^c ; 
You go not, till I set you up a glass 
Where you niuy sec the inmost part of you. 

Qiifcn. What wilt thou do ? thou wilt not murder mc? 
Help, help, hoi 

Pol. [bihind] What, hoi help! 

Ham. How now! a rat?'* [Drami. 

Dead, for a ducat, dead. 

rnAMLET makes a /laas through the Amu, 

Pol. [bt'himt] O, I am slain, [/'o//*, and din. 

Quern. O me, what hast thou done ? 

Ham. Nay, I know not: 

1« it the king? [^Lf/ts ufi the Arras^ and drawit forth PoL. 

Queen. C), what a rash and bloody deed is this! 

Ham. A bloody deed ; — almost as bad, good mother, 
As kill a king, and many with his brother. 

Queen, As kill a king!^ 

sently drawing his swordc, thrust it into the han^n^ ; whidi 
done ; pulled the coiinsellour (hulf-dcadc) out by the heeles, 
made an endc of killing* him ; and, being slaine, cut his body in 
pieces, wliich he caused to be boyled, and then cast it into lA 
open vault or privic." Malone. 

* And — ^Huould it viere not ao .'] The f ilio reads— 

But ivould you ivere not so. Henderson. 

• Hoi}i novj / a rat?"] This (as Dr. Farmer has observed) is 
an expression borrowed from The History of Hanibltt^ a transit' 
tion from the French of Belleforest. Sceewns. 

^ Queen. As kill a king/"] This exclamation may be considered 
as some hint that the Qiieen had no hand in the murder of Ham- 
let's father. Stecvens. 

It has been doubted whether Shakspeare intended to repre- 
sent the Qiieeu as accessiu'y to the nuu*der of her husband. The 
surprize she here expresses at the charge seems to tend toker 
exculpation. Where the vaiiatiou is not particularly marked, wc 
may presume, I tliink, that the poet intended to tell his story ts 
it had been told before. The following extract, therefore, ftoin 
The Hy story of Hamblcttt 1)1. 1. relative to this point, will probably 
not be imaccei)t;iblc to the reader : " Fcngon fthe king" in thie 
present play] boldencd and encouraged by such impunitic, dunt 
venture to couple himself in marria^ witli her, whom he u«€<l 
as his concubine during g^od Horvendi11e*s life ; in that Hrt 
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Ham, Ay, lady, 'twas my word.— 

Thou wretched, rash, intruding fool, farewei! [7b Pol. 

spotting his name with a double vice, inrcHtiioiis aclulterie, and 
pai-acide miirthcr. — This luliilterer and infamous miirtherer 
slaundercd his dead brother, that he would have slaine his wife, 
and that hee hy chance finding* him on the ixnnt ready to do it^ 
in defence of tlie lady, h:id sUine him. — The unfiirtuniitc and 
wicked woman that ha<l receivt-d the honour to be tlie wife of 
one of the valiantcst and wisest princes in thi; North, imbased 
herselfe in such vile sort as to falsific h<T faitli unto him, and^ 
which is woi>se, to marrie him that hud bin the tyrannous miur- 
therer of her lawful husbiind; nchick made divrrtt men think that 
ike had been the causer of the murthvr^ theit'by to live inher adul- 
terie witliout controle/' H^tt, of Hcmib, sig. C 1. 2. 

In the conference, however, witli her son, on which the pre- 
sent scene is founded, she strongly asst-rts her innocence with 
respect to tliis fact : 

** I know well, my sonne, that I have done thee great wrong 
in marrying with Fengon, the cruel tyrant and murtherer of thy 
father, and my loyal spouse; but wiicn thou shult consider the 
small means of rtrsistance, and the treason nf the palace, with 
the little cause of confidence we are to expect, or hope for, of 
the courtiers, all wrought to his will ; as i'.lso the power he made 
ready if I should have refused to like him; thou wouldst rather 
excuse, than accuse me of lasciviousness or inconstancy, much 
less offer me that wrong to tnisptct that ever thy mother Geruth 
•nor contented to the death and murther of hir husband: swearing 
unto thee by the majestie of the gods, that if it had layne in me 
to have resisted the tyrant, although it had becne with the losse 
of my blood, yea and of my life, I would surely have saved tlie 
life of my loixl and husband'.*' Ibid. sig. D 4. 

It is observable, that in the drama neither the king or queen 
make so good a defence. Shaks])earc wished to render tticm as 
odious as he could, and tliereforc has not in any pai*t of the play 
fumisiied tliem with even the semblance of an excuse for their 
conduct. 

Though the inference already mentioned mny be drawn from 
the surprize wliich our poet has here made the Qiieen express at 
being charged with the murder of her husband, it is observable 
that when the Plaver-Qiieen in the preceding scene says : 
** In second husband let me be accurst ! 
•* None wed tlie second, but luho kiWd the frst." 
he has made Hamlet exclaim — ** that *s wormiuood" The Prince, 
therefore, both from the expression and tlie words addressed to 
bis mother in the present scene, must be supposed to think her 

fuilty.— Perhaps after all this investigation, the truth is, that 
hakspeure himself meant to leave tlie matter in doubt. Malone. 



I know not in w^hat p:.rt of this tragedy the King and Queen 
could have been expected to enter into a vindication of their a 
OBuVual conduct. The former indeed is rendered contem^bVbi* ft 
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I took thee for thy better; take thy fortune: 

Thou find'st, to be too busy, is some danger.*- 

Leave wringing of your hands: Peace; sit you down. 

And let mc wring your heart : for so I shall. 

If it be made of penetrable stuff; 

If damned custom have not braz'd it so. 

That it be proof and bulwark against sense. 

well as piiilty : but for the latter our poet seems to have felt iQ.. 
UiattcndenieHK whirh the Ghost recommends to the imitatiOB 
of her son. Steevent. 

Had Sliukspoare thought fit to have introduced the topicki I 
have su{cgesU'd, c:m there* be a douht concerning his abititjtD 
introduce thorn? The king's justification, if to justify had been 
the poet's object, (which it certainly was not) mig^t have bees 
made in a soliltKiuy; the queenN, in tlie presont interview with 
her son. *Malom: 

It nii^ht not unappositely be observed, that every new com- 
mentator, like Sir T. Hunmei-'s Otliello, must often •• make the 
meat he feeds on." Some slight objection to every opinion al- 
ready ofliTed, mr«y be found ; and, if in doubtful cases we are 
to pi'e.snme that ** the poet IcUh bis stories as they have been told 
before," we uiust pui new constructions on manv of his sceneff 
as well as new eonmunts on their verbal obscurities. 

For instance — touching the manner in which Hamlet disposed 
of Pulonius's bf)dv. The bhick-letter histoiT tells us he " cut it 

m 

in ])ieces, which he caused to be boiled, and then cast it into as 
oj>en vault or privie." Are we to conclude therefore that he did 
so in the play before us, because our author has lef% the matter 
douI)tfid ? Haudet is only made to tell us, that this dead coun- 
sellor was " safely stowed." He afterwards adds, ** — you shall 
note him" 8cr. ; a(l whicli niiglit have been tlie case, had the i- 
rection of the afonsaid history been exactly followed. In this 
transaction tlien (which 1 call a doubtfid one, because the re- 
mains of Poloniiis mij^ht liave been rescued from Xl\e Jorica, and 
afterwards have received tlu-ir " hugger-mugger" funeral,) am 
I at lil>crty to sup])f>se he hud the fate of Heliogabalus, in cliM' 
cam misnus ? 

That tlie Qjiecn (\\lio may still be regarded as innocent rf 
niurder) might have offered some apnlogj' for her " over-has^ 
marriage," can easily be supposed; but Mr. Malone has not 
suggested what ile fence could have been set up by tlie Toyalfra- 
tricide. My acute predecessor, as well as the novelist, myit 
have been aware that though female weakness, and an oflence 
against the forms of the world, will admit of extenuation, such 
guilt as that of the usurper, could not have been palliated by 
tiie dramatick art of Shakspeare ; even if the father of Hamlet 
had been represented as a wicked instead of a virtuous character. 

Steevent. 
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i^ueen. What have I done, that thou dar'st wag thy 
tongue 
Id noise so rude ag^ainst me? 

Ham* Such an act. 

That bhirs the g^race and blush of modesty ; 
Calls virtue^ hypocrite; takes off the rose^ 

* — - takti ojf the rosei Cfc.'] Alluding to the custom of wear- 
ing rotes on the side of the face. See a note on a passage in Kmg 
> JJ^A«9 Act L Warburton, 

I believe Dr. Warburton is mistaken ; for it must be allowed 
that there is a material difTerence between an ornament worn on 
"the ArvArof^ and one exhibited on the tide of the face. Some have 
understood these words to be only a metaphorical enlargemeat 
of the sentiment contained in the preceding line : 

** — blurs the grace and blueh of modesty :*' 
^nt as the forehead is no proper situation for a blueh to be dis- 
plimd in, we may have recourse to another explanation. 

& was once the custom for those who were betrothed, to wear 
some flower as an external and conspicuous mark of their mutuaA 
engagement So, in Spenser's Shepherd* s Calendar for April: 
** Bring coronations and tope in vtine^ 
** Worn ofparamoursV 
Lyte, in his Jaerbal, 1578, enumerates aope in vaine among the 
cnudler kind of single gilliflowers or pinks. 

An Address " To aB Judiciall Censiu-ers," prefixed to The 
Whipper of the Satyre his Pennance in a White Sheete, or the Sea- 
dl^e Confutation^ 1601, be^s thus : 

" Brave spirited gentles, on whose comely yronr 
" The rose of favour sits majesticall, — ." 
Sets a blister there, has the same meaning as in JMeasure for 
^l&asure : 

*• Who falling in the flaws of her own youth, 
** Hath blistered her report." Steevens. 

I believe, by the rose was only meant the roseate hue. The 
fbrehead certainly appears to us an odd place for the hue of in- 
nocence to dwell on, but Shakspcarc mi^ht place it there with 
as much propriety as a smile. In Troilus and Cressida we find 
these lines : 

" So rich advanta^. of a promisM ^lon-, 

" As smiles upon \\\q forehead o\ \\\\s action.** 
That part of the forehead which is situated bttMeen the eye- 
brcws, seems to have been considered by our poet as the seat of 
innocence and modesty. So, in a subsequent scene : 

** —— brands the harlot, 

•' Even here, between tlic diaste and unsnurch'd oroiv 

'** Of my true mother.** Malone. 

In the foregoing quotation from Troilus and Cressida^ I under- 
stand that the forehead is sviiled upon by advantage ^ and ivol tV^sfr^ 
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From the fidr forehead of an innocent lore. 
And sets a blister there; makes marriage tows 
As false as dicers' oaths : O, such a deed, 
As from the body of contraction^ plucks 
The very soul ; and sweet religion makes 
A rhapsody of words: Heaven's fece doth glow; 
Yea, this solidity and compound mass, 
With tiistful visage, as against the doom, 
Is thought-sick at the act.^ 

the forehead is itself the smiler. Thus, says Laertes in the pUy 
before us : 

" Occasion smiles upon a second leave V 
But it is not the leave \\\i\.\. smiles, hut occasion that rmUeMuponit. 
In tlie suhseqiient passag'c our author had no choice; for bav- 
in? alluded to that part of the face \vhicli was anciently branded 
>vith a mark of shame, lie was compelled to place his token of 
innocence in a corresponding situation. Steevens, 

* from the body o/* contraction — ] Contraction fop marriage 
contract. War burton. 

* — Heaven* s face doth glov: ; 

Yeay the solidity and compound mass. 
With tristful visage^ as aj/ainst the doom. 
Is thought-si cJt at the act.] If any sense can be found here, 
it is this. The sun g-lows [and do<;s it not always ?] and theren' 
solid niuss of earth lius a tristful visage, and is thought-sick. Au 
this is s id stufl'. The old quarto reads much nearer to the poet's 
sense : 

Ifeavai's face does glow. 

O'er this solidity and compound mass. 

With \wAc\\ visage, as against the doom. 

Is thought-sick ot the act. 
From wh( lice it ippcars, that Shukspcarc wrote, 

Heaven'^sface doth glow, 

()*cr this soiidit) and compound .m^ss, 

With tristful visage ; ^nil, as Against the doonit 

Is thought-sick at the act. 
This makes a fine s..nsc, and to this effect. The sun looks apen 
our globe, the scene (if this murder, witli an annry and mournful 
countenance, hidf hid in eclipse, as at tlie day of Uoom. Warburton. 
The word heated, though it agrees well enough with gl99, is, 
I think, not so striking as tristful, which was, I suppose, chosen 
at tlic revisal. I believe the wliolc passage now stands as the au- 
thor gave it. Dr. AVarbuiton's rending restores two improprie- 
ties, which Shkkspeare, b^' his alteration, had removed. In the 
first, and in the new reading. Heaven's face glows voith trio^ 
\isuge ; and, JIeaven*sface is tli ought-sick. To the common read- 
ing tiiere is no just objcclion. Johnson. 
I am strongly incUned to think that the rending of the quarto, 
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^ueen. Ah me^ what act, 

That roars so loud^' and thunders in the index ?^^ 
Ham, Look here, upon this picture, and on this^^ 

1604, is the true one. In Shakspeare's licentious diction^ the 
meaning^ may be, — ^The face of heaven doth glow with heated 
visage over the earth: and heaven as against the day of judg- 
ment, is thought-sick at the act. 

Had not our poet St. Luke's description of the last day in bis 
thoughts ? — '* And there shall be signs in the sun and in the 
moon, and in the sUirs ; and upon the earth distress of nations, 
with perplexity, the sea and the waves roaring : men's hearts 
filing them for fear, and for looking on those tilings which arc 
coming on the earth ; for the powers of heaven shall be shaken," 
&c. JfaibtK. 

' That roan so loudy"] The meaning is, — What u this act, of 
which the discovery, or mention^ cannot be made, but with this 
violence of clamour ? Johnson. 

^ — and thunders in the index ?] Mr. Edwards observes, that 
the indexes of many old books were at that time inserted at the 
beginning, instead of the end, as is now the custom. This obser- 
vation I nave often seen confirmed. 

So, in Otheilof Act II, sc. vii : ** an index and obscure pro^ 

logue to the histo^ of lust and foul thoughts." Steevens. 

Bullokar in his Expositor^ 8vo. 1616, defines an Index by '' A 
table in a booke." The table was almost always prefixed to the 
books of our poet's age. Indexes, in the sense in which we now 
understand the word, were very uncommon. Malane. 

• ^ Loot here, upon this picture^ and on this;2 ^t is evident from 
the following words, 

" A station like the herald Mercury," &c. 
that these pictures which are introduced as miniatures on the 
stage, were meant for whole lengths, beingpart of the furniture 
of the Queen's closet: 

" like Maia's son he stood, 

" And shook his plumes." Paradise Lost, Book V. 

Hamlet, who, in a former scene, has censured those who gave 
** forty, fifty, a hundred ducats apiece" for iiis uncle's ** picture 
in little," would hai'dly have condescended to carry such a tiling 
in his pocket Steevens. 

The introduction of miniatures in tliis place appears to be a 
modem innovation. A print prefixed to Rovo€*s edition of Hani' 
let, published in 1709, proves this. There, the two royal por- 
traits are. exhibited as half-lengths, hanging in the Qiicen's clo- 
set; and either thus, or as whole -lengSis, they probably were 
exhibited from the time of the original performance of this tra- 
gedy to the death of Betterton. To hall-lengths, however, the 
same objection lies, as to miniatures. Malone- 

We may also learn, that from this print the trick of kickiii|p. 
the chair down on the appearance of the Ghost* was sdmr' 
modem Hamlets torn the practice of theirpredec^ASonJ 
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The counterfeit presentment of two brothers. 
See^ what a f^racc was seated on this brow : 
Hyperion's curls ;^ the front of Jove himself; 
An eye like Mars, to threaten and command ; 
A station like the herald Mercury,^ 
New-lighted on a heaven-kissing hill ;^ 

' H\-pcrion's curls,'] It is obsen'ablc, that Syrian is used by 
SpenstT with the Hamc crn)r ii> quantity. Fanner. 

I havt> never met witfi an earlier edition of Manton'i Innniatt 
f:ounte*i than that in 1613. In this the following lixies occnr, 
wlkich bear a close resemblance to Hamlet's description of hit 
tUther : 

" A donative he hath of everj' rod ; 

" Apol/o ijave him ioch, yove his highyronf.** 

" dignos et ApoUine crines.** 

Ovid's Metam- B. Ill, thus translated by Golding, 158r: 

*< And haii*c that one might worthily Apollo's hiire it 
cWeme." Steevens. 

* A station Hie tJie herald Mercury, (^c] Stationt in tlds iB< 
stance, docs not mean the spot where anyone is placed, but th$ 
act of standing. So, in Antony and Cleopatra, Act ills sc. iii : 

" Her motion and her station are as one." 
On turning to Mr. Theobald's first edition, I find that he htd 
made the same remark, and supported it by the same instance. 
The obser\'atiou is necessary, for otherwise the compUment de- 
signed to the attitude of the King, woidd be bestowed on the 
place where Mercury is represented as standing. Steevew. 

In tlie first scene of Timon of Athens, the poet, admiring a 
picturts inti*oduces the same imag^ : 
" — How this grace 
" Speaks his own standing/** Malone. 
I tliink it not improlmble that Shakspeare caught this image 
Tram Phacr's translation of Virgil, (Fourth Mneidy) a book that 
without doubt he had read : 

" And now approaching neere, the top he seeth and 

mighty lims 
** Of Atlas, mountain tough, tliat heanen on boystVoos 

shoulders bearesr" 
" Tliere first on ground with wing^ of ought doth Mar* 

cury arrive, 
** Then down from thence right o\'er seas hlmselfe doth 
headlong drive." 
In the margin are these words : " The description of Mettm* 
r/s journey from heaven, along the mountain Atlas in Afirik^ 
highest on earth." Malone. 

^ — — heaven-kissing hill/'} So, in Troilus and Orueidac 
" Yon towers whose wanton tops do buss the cloude** 
Agidn, in Chapman's version of the fbiuleenth Iliad: 

<< A fir it was that shot past air, and kMd the biinuqg 

sky** tSteevens. 
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A combination> and a form, indeed, 

Where every god did seem to set his seal, 

To give the world assurance of a man: 

This was your husband .f— -Look you now, what follow^: 

Here is your husband ; like a mildew'd ear, 

Blasting his wholesome brother.^ Have you eyes ? 

Could you on this fair mountain leave to feed. 

And batten^ on this moor? Ha! have you eyes? 

You cannot call it, love : for, at your age. 

The hey-day in the blood' is tame, it 's humble. 

And waits upon the judgment; And what judgment 

Would step from this to this? Sense, sure, you have, 

Else) could you not have motion i^ But, sure, that sense 



• — Hie a mildew'd ear, 

Blasting hu vhoietome Orother^l This alludes to Pkaraot^t 
Dreatn, in the 41st chapter of Gtneu*' Steev^m. 

• ^— b<ztten — ] i. e. to grow fat. So, in Claudiut Jlberhu 
Nero, 1607 : 

'* — and for milk 

** I battened was with blood.'* 
Agun, in Marlowe's yew of Malta^ 1633 : 

" ^— moke her romid and plump, 

** And batten more than you are aware .** 
Bat is an ancient word for increeue. Hence the adjective Sin- 
Jkif so offcen used by Drayton in his Polyolbion. Stee^tens. 

^ The hey-day in the blood — 3 '^his expression occurs in Ford^ 
•7T* I^ty Mhe '* a WTiorey 1633 : 
" ■ must 

" The hey-day of your hixury be fed 
** Up to a surfeit ?" Steevent. 

^ > Sense, sure, you have, 
£Ue, could you not have motion :~\ But from what philosophy 
oar editors learnt this, I cannot tell. Since mcttion depends so 
little upon sense, that the greatest part of motion in the universe^ 
is amongst bodies devoid of sense. Wc should read: 

JBlse, could you not have notion. 
i. e. intellect, reason, &c. This alludes to the famous peripatetic 
principle of Nil fit in intellectu, quod nonfuerit in sensu. And 
how fond our author was of applying, and alluding to, the prin- 
ciples of this philosophy, we have given several instances. The 
principle in particular has been since taken for the foundation of 
one or the noblest works that these latter ages have produced. 

War burton. 
The whole passage is wanting in the folio ; and which soeVer 
of the readings be the true one, the poet was not uidebted to 
this boasted iwxiosophy for his choicb. Stee^em- 

R3 
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Is apoplexM : for madness would not err; 

Nor sense to ecstasy was ne'er so thrall'df 

But it reserv'd some quantity of choice* 

To serve in such a difference. What devil was 't, 

That thus hath cozen'd you at hoodman-blind?^ 

£yes without feeling^-* feeling without sight) 

Ears without hands or eyes, smelling sans allf 

Or but a sickly part of one true sense 

Could not so mope.' 

O shame ! where is thy blush ? Rebellious helH 

If thou canst mutinc in a matron's boneSf^ 

Se/ue is sometimes used by Shakspeare for sensttdon or tennal 
appetite; us motion is the cifect produced by the impulse of ni- 
iure. Such, I think, is the sij^ification of these words beic. 
So, in Measure for Measure: 

" — she speaks, and 'tis 

** Such sense, that my terue breeds with it.** 
A|^in, more appositely in the same play, where both the wordf 
occur: 

** — ^— One who never feels 

** The wanton stingy and motioM of the serue-** 
So, in Braithwaite*8 Survey of Histories, 1614: *' These eostt'- 
nent relations will reduce the straggling motions to a more settled 
and retired harbour." 

Sense has already been used in this scene, for sensation .- 

** That it be proof and bulwark against sense.** Maime. 

^ — — at hoodman-blind ?] This is, I suppose, the same as 
6lindman*s-huff. So, in The Wise Woman of Hogsden^ 1638: 

" Why should I play at hood-WMn blind f** 
A^ain, in Tvio Lamentable Tragedies in One, the One a Mvnkr 
of Master Beech, &c. 1601 : 

" Pick out men's eyes, and tell them that *s the spoit 

" Of hood-mxin blind.** Steevens. 

^ Eyes nvithout feeling, kc] This and the three following linet 
are omitted in the folio. Steevens. 

'-ijCould not so mope.] i. e. could not exhibit such maiks «f 
.stupidity. The same word is used in The 7Vmjte«r, sc. ult: 
" And were brought m,oping hither." Steevens. 

• Rebellious hell, 

Jf thou canst mutine in a mxaron*s bones, 8ic.] Thiu the old 
copies. Shakspeare calls mutineers,-^^mMtineSf in a Bubsequedt 
scene. Steevens. 
So, ia Othello. ' 

** — this hand of yours requires 
** A sequester from liberty, lasting and prayer, 
- ;r " Much castigation, exercise devout; 

" For here 's a young and s weatu^ deml herct 
'** That cosunon]^ redek^** 
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To flaming youth let virtue be as wax. 
And melt m her own fire : proclaim no sharae> 
When the compulsive ardour g^ves the charge; 
Since frost itself as actively doth bumj 
And reason panders willJ 

Queen, O Hamlet^ speak no more ; 

Thou tum'st mine eyes into my very soul ; 
And there I see such black and grained^ spotsy 
As will not leave their tmct.^ 

JIam. Nay, but to live 

In the rank sweat of an enseamed bed ;^ 

To muHne^ for which the modem editors have substituted 
mutiny^ was the ancient term, signifying to rise in mutiny, So» 
in Kiiolles's History of the Turh, 1603 : " The Janisaries — ^be- 
came wonderfully discontented, and began to mutine in diverse 
.jdaces of the citie." Malone. 

"f — -^ reaton panders wi7/.] So the folio, I think, rightly ; but 
the reading of the quarto is defensible : 

— ^— reason pardons vjill. Johnson. 
Panders was certainly Shakspeare's word. So, in Venus and 
Adonis .* 

** When reason is the bav9d to iusi^s abuse.** Mcdone. 

• grained — ] Died in grain. Johnson. 

I am not quite certain that the epithet— ^<ixn««/, is justly in- 
terpreted. Our author employs the same adjective in The Comedy 
^ Errors r 

" Though now this grained face of mine be hid," &c. 
and in this instance the allusion is most cert^ainly to the furrows 
ill the grain of wood. 

ShaKspeare might therefore design the Qiieen to say, that her 
spots of guilt were not merely superficial, but indented.— A pat- 
jage, however, in Tvielfth Jt^ght, will sufficiently authorize Dr. 
Johnson's explanation : " 'Tis in grain, sir, 'twill endure wind 
and weather.** Steevens. 

' As viU not leave their tinct.'] To leave is to part vn\h, give 
up, resign. So, in The Two Gentlemen of Verona.- 

** It seems, you lov'd her not, to leave her token.** 
The quartos read : 

As vuU leave there their tinct. Steevens. 

1 ...» enseamed bed/'] Thus the folio : i. e. greasy bed. 

jrohntoti* 
Thus also the quarto, 1604. Beaumont and Fletcher use the 
word fnseamed in the same sense, in the third of their Four Flays 
in One.- 

His leachery inseam,*d upon him.** 



ts 



In The Book of ffaufyng, &c. hi 1. no date^ we are told tbaf J 
<« i7»«.^».«>M cf a hauke is the gretc*^ ^ 
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Stew'd in corruptions; honeying, and making knre 
Os cr the nasty stye ; — — 

Qtiten. O9 speak to me no more; 

These words, like daggers enter in mine ears; 
No more, sweet Hamlet. 

Ham. A murderer, and a villain:* 

A slave, that is not twentieth part the tythe 
Of your precedent lord : — a vice of kings:' 
A ciiipurse of the empire and the rule; 
Thut from a shelf the precious diadem stole*^ 
And put it in his pocket ! 

Queen, No more. 

Enter Ghost. 
Ham, A king 

Of shreds and patches:* — 
Save me, and hover o'er me with your wings. 
You heavenly guards! — What would your g^racioiis 
figure ? 
Queen, Alas, he 's mad. 
Ham, Do you notVome your tardy son to chide, 



In Randlc H()lmc*a Academy of Armory and Blazan^ B. II, cK 
ii, p. 238, wc are told that '* JLiueame is the purging of a havk 
from tier f^lut .md g^roaso." From tlie next page in the same 
work, we learn thut the g'ut is " a slimy substance in the hcitf 
of the hawk." ' * 

In some places it means hogs' lard, in others, the grease or 
oil with which clothiers besmear their wool to make it draw out 
in spinning. 

Jnctttuuiis is the reading of the quarto, 1611. Steevens, 

In the West of Enpland, the i.vwVt' fat of a goose, when dis- 
solved by hc^t, is ealL-d its seam ; and SIiukb]H*are has used the 
word in the same sense in his Troilus and Crcssida: 

" shall the proud lord, 

" That bastos his aiTogance with his own seam..** Henley. 

^ — vice of kh^s .•] A lew mimick of kings. The ' vice is 
ihe fool of a force; trom whence the modem )>u»cA is descended. 

^ That from a shelf kc.'] This is said not unmeaningly, but to 
show, that tlie usurper cimie not to the crown by any glorious 
villany, tliat carried danger wltli it, but by the low cowardly 
theft of a common pilferer. Warburton. 

* A king 
Of shreds and patches :"] This is said, pursuing the idea of the ■ 
%ief of kings. The ntice was dressed as a fopl, in a cost of ptB^- 
cok>ured patches, y^hman. 
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That) lap'sd in time and passion,^ lets go by 
The important acting of your dread command? 
O, say! 

Ghoat, Do not forget: This visitation 
Is but to whet thy almost blunted purpose. 
But, look! amazement on thy mother sits: 
O9 step between her and her fighting soul ; 
Conceit in weakest bodies strongest works f 
Speak to her, Hamlet. 

Ham, How is it with you, lady ? 

Queen, Alas, how is 't with you? 
That you do bend your eye on vacancy, 
And with the incorporal air do hold discourse ? 
Forth at your eyes your spirits wildly peep ; 
And, as the sleeping soldiers in the alarm, 
Your bedded hair, like life in excrements,' 
Starts up, and stands on end. O gentle son, 
Upon the heat and flame of thy distemper 

Sprinkle cool patience.^ Whereon do you look? 

» 

' *— - lapt*d in time and passion,'] That, having suffered time to 
Hip, toid passion to cool, lets go &c. yohnson. 

* Conceit in vjeakest bodies strongest vjorksf] Conceit Har iwAgi' 
nation, 
So> in The Rape of Lucrece : 

" And the conceited painter was so nice. Malone. 
See Romeo and Juliet, Act II, sc. vi. Steevens. 

^ •— — Hie life in excrements,] The hairs are excrementitiouSy 
^t is, without life or sensation ; yet those very hairs, as if they 
had life, start up, &c. Pope. 
So, in Macbeth .* 

** The time has been — 

« my feU of hair, 

" Would at a dismal treatise rouse and stir, 
** A* life vjere in 'f ." Malone. 
Not only the hair of animals having neither life nor sensation 
WBB called an excrement, but the feathers of birds had the same 
ippellation. Thus, in Izaac Walton*s Complete Angler, P. I, c. i, 
>. 9, edit. 1766 : *' I will not undertake to mention the several 
duds of fowl by which this is done, and his curiouspalate pleased 
ty day ; and which, with their very excrements, afiord him a ap|l 
odging at night." Whalley. 

' Upon the heat and fiamje of thy distem,per 
Sprinkle cool patience.] This metaphor seemt to have been 
luggested by an old black letter novel, (already quoted in a note 
n The Merchant of Venice, Act III, sc. ii,) Green's Mutory rf A 
he fair Belldra : f* Therefore slake the burning heate of iSsa jUmw- m 
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Ham. On him! on him!-^Look yoU) how pak he 
glares ! 
His form and cause conjoined, preaching to stones,^ 
Would make them capable. '-^Do not look upon me; 
Lest, with this piteous action, you convert 
My stern effects:^ then what I have to do 
Will want true colour; tears, perchance, for hk»od. 

Queen, To whom do you speak this? 

Ham, Do you see nothing there?. 

Queen, Nothing at all; yet all, that is, I see. 

Ham. Nor did you nothing hear? 

Queen. No, nothing, but ourselves. 

Ham. Why, look you there! look, how it steals away! 
My father, in his habit as he iiv'd !^ 
Look, where he goes, even now, out at the portal ! 

[Exit Ghost. 

Queen, This is the very coinage of your brain : 
This bodiless creation ecstasy 
Is very cunning in*^ 

• preaching to ttones -^] Thus, in Sidney^s Arcadia, Lib. 

V: " Their passions then so swelling in them, they would have 
inade auditors of stone*, rather than'* &c. Steevens. 

* His form and cause conjoined, preaching to stones. 

Would make them capable.] Capable here signifies, tnle/Zi^enf/ 
endued witli understanding. So, in King Richard 111: 
** — — O, 'tis a parlous boy, 
" Bold, quick, ingenious, forward, capable." 
We yet use capacity in this sense. See also Vol. XI, p. 334, n. 9. 

Malone. 

* My stern effects Effects for actions ; deeds effected. Maione. 

3 My father, in his habit as he Iiv'd jy If the poet means by 
this expression, tliat his father appeared in his own familiar 
habit, he has eiUier forgot that he had originally inti'oduced him 
in arm^our, or must have meant to vary his dress at this his last 
appearance. Shakspe are's difficulty might perhaps be a little ob- 
viated by pointing the line thus : 

My father — in his habit — as he liv*d ! Steevens. 

A man's armour, who is used to wear it, may be called his Aa- 
Ht, as well as any other kind of clothing. As he lvoe(^, probably 
ttieans — ** as if he were alive— as if he bved." M. Mason. . 

As if is frequently so used in these plays ; but this interpreta- 
•tion does not entirely remove the difficulty which has been stated. 

Maione. 

* This is the very coinage of your brain : 
7'Jiis bodiless creation ec«tacy 

ifr very cunning in.'\ So, Vn TKe Raj>e of Luorec* i 

^' -Such 9hMQV99 are tix« vr^^ tr «wC « Ivr^^n^^?' MflX«%^ 
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Ham. Ecstasy! 
My pulse, as yours, doth temperately keep time, 
And makes as healthful musick: It is not madness, 
That I have utter*d: bring me to the test. 
And I the matter will rc-word; which midness 
Would gambol from. Mother, for love of grace, 
Lay not that flattering unction to your soul. 
That not your trespass, but my madness, speaks: 
It will but skin and film the ulcerous place ;' 
Whiles rank corruption, mining all within, 
Infects unseen. Confess yourself to heaven ; 
Repent what 's past; avoid what is to come; 
And do not spread the compost on the weeds,® 
To make them ranker. Forgive me this my virtue : 
For, in the fatness of these pursy times. 
Virtue itself of vice must pardon beg ; 
Yea, curb^ and woo, for leave to do him good. 

Queen, O Hamlet 1 thou hast cleft my heart in twain. 

Ham, O, throw away the worser part of it, 
And live the purer with the other half. 
Good night : but go not to my uncle's bed ; 
Assume a virtue, if you have it not. 
That monster, custom, who all sense doth eat 
Of habit's devil, is angel yet in this ;8 

Ecstasyin this place, and many others, means a temporary alie- 
nation of mind, a fit. So, in Eliosto Li&idinoso, a novel, by John 
Hinde, 1606 : " ■ ' that bursting out of an ecstasy wherein she 
had long stood, like one beholding Medusa's bead, lamenting" 
&c. Steevens. 

See Vol. VII, p. 135, n. 6. Malone. 

* ■■ skin andjilm the ulcerous place i] The same indelicate 
allusion occurs in Measure for Measure: 

** That skins the vice o' the top." Steevens. 

* — do not spread the compost &c.] Do not, by any new in- 
dulgence, heighten your former offences. Johnson. 

"^ ^— curb — 3 That is, bend and truckle, Fr. courber. So, ia 
Pierce JPloitmian : 

** Then I courbid on my knees," &c. Steevens. 

* That rtionster, c^tom, toho all sense doth eat 

Of habit*s devil, i^ angel yet in this."] This passage is left out 
in the two elder folios : it is certainly corrupt, and the players 
did the discreet part to stifle what they did not understand. Ma- 
bit's devil certainly arose from some conceited tamperer with the 
text, who tlioug*ht it was necessary, : in contrast \o angel. '^\vt 
emendation in my text I owe to the sagacity oi Dr . TVvvtVa^ *. 
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Tliat to the use of actions &ir and good 

He likewise gives a frock, or livery, 

That aptly is put on: Refrain to-night; 

And that shall lend a kind of easiness 

To the next abstinence : the next more easy :^ 

For use almost can change the stamp of nature, 

And either curb the devil, or throw him out 

With wondrous potency. Once more, good night I 

And when you are desirous to be bless'd, 

I '11 blessing beg of you. — For this same lord, 

^Pointing' t9 Poi. 
I do repent; But heaven hath pleas'd it so,^— 
To punish me with this, and this with me,^ 

TTiat motuter, cuttom, 'coho all sense doth eat 
Q/" habits evil, is angel &c. Theobald. 
I think Thirlby's conjecture wrong, though the succeeding 
editors have followed it ; angel and devil are evidently opposed. 

yohnson. 

I incline to think with Dr. Thirlby ; though I have lefl the 

text undisturbed. From That monster to put on, is not in the folio. 

J^alone, 

1 would read-^r habit's devil. The poet first styles custom a 
monster, and may a^^ravate and amplify his description by add- 
ing, that it is the " daemon who presides over habit'* — ^That mon- 
ster custom, or habit's devil, is yet an angel in this particular. 

Steevens. 
^ — the next more easy .•] This passage, as far as potency, is 
omitted in the folio. Steevens. 

^ And either curb the devil, &c.] In the quarto, where alone 
this pass^e is found, some word was accidentally omitted at the 
press in We line before us. The quarto, 1604, reads : 
Jnd either the devil, or throw him out &c. 

For the insertion of the word curb I am answerable. The 
printer or corrector of a later quarto, finding* the line nonsense, 
omitted tlie word either, and substituted master in its place. The 
modem editors have accepted the substituted word, and yet re- 
tain either ; by which the metre is destroyed. The word omitted 
in the first copy was imdoubtedly a monosyllable. Malone. 

This very rational conjecture may be countenanced by the same 
expression in The Merchant of Venice .• 

" And curb this cruel devil of his will." Steevens. 

2 To punish ^neiuith this, and this luith 7ne,'i To punish me by 
making* me the insti'ument of this man's death, and to punish 
this man by my hand. For tliis, the reading of both the quarto 
and folio. Sir T. Hanmer and the subsequent editors have sub- 
stituted — 

To punish him luit/i me, and me n»itK Kim» Malotvt. 
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Ham. £c8tasy! 
My pulse, as yours, doth temperately keep time, 
And makes as healthful musick: It is not madness, 
That I have utter'd: bring me to the test, 
And I the matter mil re-word; which midness 
Would gambol from. Mother, for love of grace, 
Lay not that flattering unction to your soul, 
That not your trespass, but my madness, speaks: 
It will but skin and film the ulcerous place ;' 
Whiles rank corruption, mining all within. 
Infects unseen. Confess yourself to heaven ; 
Repent what 's past ; avoid what is to come ; 
And do not spread the compost on the weeds,<* 
To make them ranker. Forgive me this my virtue : 
For, in the fatness of these pursy times. 
Virtue itself of vice must pardon beg ; 
Yea^ curb' and woo, for leave to do him good. 

Queen, O Hamlet! thou hast cleft my heart in twain. 

Ham. O, throw away the worser part of it. 
And live the purer with the other half. 
Good night : but go not to my uncle's bed ; 
Assume a virtue, if you have it not. 
That monster, custom, who all sense doth eat 
Of habit's devil, is angel yet in this;* 

Ecttasvin this place, and many others, means a temporary alie- 
nation of mind, a fit. So, in Eliosto Libidinoaot a novel, by John 
Hinde, 1606 : ** that bursting out of an tcstcuy wherein she 

had long stood, like one beliolding Medusa's bead, lamenting" 
8cc. Steeven*. 

See Vol. VII, p. 135, n. 6. .Mdlone. 

' ■ skin andjilfn the ulcerout place/] The same indelicate 
allusion occurs in Measure for Measure : 

** That tkifu the vice o' the top." Steeveru, 

• — do not spread the compost &c.] Do not, by any new in- 
dnlgpence, heighten your former offences. Johnson. 

^ curb — 3 Th.it is, bend and truckle, Fr. courber. So, in 

Pierce Plowman .* 

** Then I courbid on my knees," &c. Steevens, 

■ not monster, c-^tom, 'who all sense doth eat 
Of habit*s devil, is angel yet in this."] This passage is left out 
in the two elder folios : it is certainly corrupt, and the plaj'crs 
did the discreet part to stifle what they did not understand, ffa- 
hifa devii certainly arose from some conceited tamperer with tlie 
texty who thought it was necessary, in contrast to angel. The 
emendation in my tesct 1 owe to the sagacity of Dr. TlurVby •. 
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Or padling in your neck vith his danin'd fingensj 

Make you to ravel all this matter out, 

That I esseniiuUy am not in madness, 

But mad in craft.^ 'Twere good, you let him know: 



« 



bade him go 



" And WHsli his lure, he look'd sofecchily, 
** Like bacdii h:iii}i:iii{;' on the cluinncy*s roof." Stentni 
Rtechy propc*rly Tnt-uns sttaming viith cxtudationy and seenuto 
have been selected, tu convey, in this place, its grossest import. 

Reechv inchides, I believe, heat as well as smoke. Theveib 
to reech^ which was onctr common, was certainly a corruption of 
— ^to reck. In a formci* passage Hamlet has remonstrated with his 
mutlier, cm her living — 

" In the rank sweat of an cnseamed l>ed." MeUane. 
Eeekv most certainly was not designed by our author to convey 
like idea of Araf, being i mployed by him in Romeo and yuiietftO 
Bignity the chii/ damp of luiniun bones in a sepulchre : 

" reeky shanks, and yellow chapless sculli.'* Steevem. 

* That i essentiaUy am not in madness , 
But VI ad in craft.] The reader will be pleased to see Dr. 
Farmer's extract Vi*<»m tlic old quarto Historic of HanMett, of 
which he had a fragment only in his possession: — '* It was not 
without cause, and justoccasion, that my gestures, countenances, 
and words, seenie to proceed from a madman, and that I desire 
to haue all men esteeme mee wholly depriucd of sense and rea^ 
somible understanding, bycause I am well assured, that he that 
hath made no conscience to kill his owne brother, (accustomed 
to muiihers, and allun-d with dc8ii*c of g^uememcnt without 
controll in his treasons) will not spare to saue himselfe with the 
like cnieltic, in the blo<Kl and flesh of tlie loyns of his brother, 
by him massacred ; and therefore it is better for me to fayne mad- 
nesse, then to use my right senccs as nature hath bestowed them 
u])on me. The bright sliining cloarnes thereof I am forced to 
hide vnder tliis shadow of dissimulation, as the sun doth hjr 
beams inider some great cloud, when the wether in summer-time 
ouercasteth : the face of a madman seructh to corner my gallant 
countenance, and tlu' gestures of a fool are fit Ibr me, to tneend 
tliHt, guiding myself wisely therein, I may prcserue my life ftr 
tiie Dunes and the memory of my late deceased father; fbr that 
the desire of reuenging his death is so ingraven in my heartathit 
if I dye not shortly, I hope to take such and so great vengeancef 
that these coimtnes shall for euer speake thercd^. Neuertheleiie 
I must stay the time, meanes, and occasion, lest by making ouer- 
gi-eat hast, I be now the cause of mine own sodaine rtmie and 
ouertlu*ow, and by tliat meanes end, before I bennne to efieet 
my hearts desire : hec that hath to doe with a wicked, diskgrall 
cniell, and discourteous man, must vse craft, andpoUtikeSniieii- 
tions, such as a fine witte can best imagine, not to diaoover hii 
interprisc ; for seeing that by force I cannot effect my deiirei 
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For who9 that 's but a queen, faltj sober, wise. 
Would firpm a paddock, from a bat, a gib,^ 
Such dear concemings hide? who would do so? 
No, in despite of sense, and secrecy, 
Unpeg the basket on the house's top, 
Let the birds fly;^ and, like the famous ape> 
To try conclusions,^ in the basket creep, 
- And break your own neck down. 

Queen, Be thou assur'd, if words be made of breath. 
And breath of life, I have no life to breathe 
What thou hast said to me. 

Ham, I must to England;^ you know that? 

Queen. Alacky 

I had forgot ; 'tis so concluded on. 

Ham. There 's letters seal'd:* and my two school-fel- 
lows, — 

reason alloweth me by dissimulation, subtiltic, and secret prac- 
tices to proceed tlierein." Sttevens. 

• — a gib, 3 So, in Drajlon's Epistle frvin Elinor Cobham to 
Buke Humphrey : 

" And call me beldam, gib^ witch, nig-lit-marc, trot." 
Gib was a common name for a cat So, in Chaucer's Rumaunt 
^the Roty ver. 6204 : 

** gibbt our cat, 

** That waitetli mice and rats to kilkn." Steeveru. 

^ Unpeg the basket on the h ousels top. 

Let the birds fiv i^ Sir John Suckling, in one of liis letters, 

may possibly aUude to the same story : " It is tl»c story of the 

jadanapes and the partridg-es ; thou slai-est after a beauty till it 

be lost to thee, and then Ict'st out another, and starcst after tliat 

till it is gone too." Warner. 

^ To try conclusions^] i. c. experiments. See Vol. IV, p. 336, 
n. 3. Steevcns. 

^ J must to England;"] Shakspcare does not inform us how- 
Hamlet came to know tliat he was to be sent to £ngland. Roscn- 
crantz and Guildenstem were made acquainted with tlic King's 
intentions for the first time in the very last scene ; and they do 
Dot appear to have had liny communication with the Prince since 
thjit time. Add to this, that in a subsequent scene, when the 
King, after the death of Polonius, informs Hamlet he w:is to g^> 
to £ngUnd, he expresses great surpnze, as if he had not heanl 
any tmng of it before. — This last, however, may, perhaps, be 
accounted for, as contributing to his design of passing for a mad- 
man. 3£alone, 

* There *t letters sealed: &c.] The nin^ following verses are 
added out of the old edition. PoAr. 
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Whom I will trust, as I will adders bng'd^^^ 

They bear the mandate ; they must sweep my way,' 

And marshal me to knavery: Let it work; 

For 'tis the sport, to have the engineer 

Hoist" Vith his own petar : and it shall go hard, 

But I will delve one yard below their mmes, 

And blow them at the moon: O, 'tis most awtet, 

When in one line two crafts directly meet.*— 

This man shall set me packing. 

I '11 lug the guts into the neighbour room:*— 

Mother, good night. — Indeed, this counsellor 

Ts now most still, most secret, and most g^Ye> 

Who was in life a foolish prating knave. 

Come, sir, to draw toward an end with you :U» 

Good night, mother. 

[^ExeunV severally ; Habc. dragging in PoIn 

* adder* fang'd,] That is, adders with ih^ir fangt mpd' 

aonout teeth, undra'\%'n. It has been the practice of mounteraiiki 
u> boast the efficacy of their antidotes by pUying with vipen^ 
but they first disabled tlieir fung^. yohmon. 

* — — they mutt sweep my vtay, &€.] This phraae occQri agiin 
In Antony and Cleopatra .• 

" — some friends, that will 

** Sweep your way for you." Steevens. 

7 ffoitt &c.] Hoist, for hoiscd; as past, far parsed. Sgee^tetir. 

^ When in one line two crafts directly meet.^ StiU alluding to ft 
countermine. Malone. 

The same expression has already occurred in K. yohn^ Act IV, 
speech ult : 

" Now powers from home, and discontents at home* 
" Meet in one line.** Stcevcns. 

* / 7/ lug the guts into the neighbour room *] A line somewhaft 
similar occurs in King Henry VI, P. Ill : 

** I '11 throw thy body in another room, .** 

The word guts was not anciently so offensive to deUcacy as it 
is at present; but was used by Lyly (who made the^rtf attempt 
to polish our language) in his serious compositions. So, in his 
Mydas, 1592 : " Could not tlie treasiu-e of Phrygia, nor the tri- 
butes of Greece, nor mountains in die East, whose guts are g(^ 
satisfy thy mind ?" In short, guts was used where we now use. 
entrails. Stanyhurst often has it in his translationof Virgil, 1582: 
Pectoribus inhians spirantia consulit exta. 
** She weenes her fortune hy guts hoate smoakye to conster.** 
Again, in Chapman's version of tlie sixth Iliad.- 

** in whose j^uf^ the king of men imprest 

" His ashen lance ; — ." Steevens. 
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ACT IV2 SCENE I. 

The same, 

Enter King, Queen, Rosencrantz, and Guild ensterx. 

King, There 's matter in these sighs; these profound 
heaves; 
You must translate: 'ds lit we understand them: 
Where is your son ? 

Queen. Bestow this place on us a little while.'— 

[To Ros. and Guil. who go out. 
Ah, my good lord,^ what have I seen to-night ! 

Rng, What, Gertrude? How does Hamlet? 

Queen, Mad as the sea, and vrind, when both contend* 
Which is the mightier; In his lawless fit. 
Behind the arras hearing something stir, 
Whips out his rapier, cries, A rat! a rat! 
And)^ in this brainish apprehension, kills 
The unseen good old man. 

Eng, O heavy deed! 

It had been so with us, had we been there : 
His liberty is full of threats to all ; 
To you yourself, to us, to every one. 
Alas! how shall this bloody deed be answer'd? 
It will be laid to us, whose providence 

^ Cofne^ tir^ to drava tovjarJ an end v)ith you .'3 Shakspeare has 
been unfortunate in his management of the story of this play, 
the most striking circumstances of which arise so early in its 
fermation, as not to leave bim room for a conclusion suitable to 
the importance of its beginning'. After tliis last interview with 
the Ghost, the character of Hamlet has lost all its consequence. 

Stre^icnf. 

• Aa TV."] This play is printed in the old editions without any 
sepMuration of the acts. The division is modem and ai'bitrary ; 
and is here not very happy, for the pause is made at a time when 
there is more continuity of action than in almost any other of 
the scenes, yohnton. 

' Bettom this place onus a little 'while.'] This line is wanting in 
tike folio. Steeien*. 

• — my g^ood lord,"] The quartos read — mine own lord. 

Steevens. 

• Mad eu the sea, and vuind, lohen both contend &c.3 We have 

Kcisely the same image in King Lear^ expressed with mdre 
:vity: 

'" ■■ he was met even now, 
** As mad as the vex*d sea** Malone 

S2 
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Should have kept short, restrain'd, and out of haimt,^ 

This mad young man: but, so much was our love^ 

We would not understand what was most fit; 

But, like the owner of a foul disease. 

To keep it from divulfring, let it feed 

Even on the pith of lite. Where is he gone? 

Queen. To draw apart the body he hath kill'd:- 
O'er whom his very madness, like some orey' 
Among a mineral of metals base, 
Shows itself i)ure ; he weeps for what is done. 

King, O, Gertrude, come away! 
The sun no sooner shall the mountains touch, 
But wc will ship him hence: and this vile deed 
We must, with all our majesty and skill. 
Both countenance and excuse.— Hoi Guildenstern I 

Enter Roskncrantz and Guildenstern. 

Friends l>oth, go join you with some further aid: 
Han. let in madness hath Polonius slain. 
And i'rom his mother's closet hath he dragg'd him: 
Cvo, seek him out ; speak fair, and bring the body 
Into the chapel. I pray you, haste in this. 

J^^Ejccunt Ro8. and Gux£. 
Come, Gertrude, wc '11 call up our wisest friends; 
And let tliem know, both what we mean to do, 

• — ^ out of haunt,] I would rather read— out of harm. 

Out of haunt, means^ out of company. So, in Antony andCleth 
patra • 

*' Dido and her Sichxiis shall want troops, 

** And all the haunt be ours." 
Again, in Warner's Albion** J^ngland, 1602, B. V, ch. xxvi: 

" And from tlie smith of heaven's wife allure the amoroos 
haunt.*' 
The place where men assemble, is oflcn poetically calked the 
haunt of men. So, in Jiotneo and yuliet: 

** We talk here in the publick haunt of men.** Steeven*. 

^ ■ ' ■ iUe tome orc,3 Shakspeare seems to think are to be ar^ 
that is, gold. Base metals have ore no less than precious, yohnton, 

Shukspeare uses the general -word ore to express jy>/</, becaifie 
it was the most excellent of ores.— I suppose we should read 
** of metal base'* instead of metale, which much improves the 
construction of the passage. Ji! Maton. 

He has perhaps used ore in the same sense in his Hape ofLu^ 
crece: 

*' When beauty boasted blushes, in despite 

^* Virtue would staia tluKi ore witli silver Wbite.'*- 
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And what 's untimely done: 90, haply, slander,"— >i 

Whose whisper o*cr the world's diameter, 

As level as the cfdlion to his blank,' 

Transports his poison'd shoty— may miss our name^ 

And hit the woundless air J— O, come away ! 

My soul is fu{l of discord^ and dismay. [Exeunf, 

A mine^ Minthea defines in his Dictionary, 1617: ** Any 
thing that grows in mines, and contains metaU.'* Shakspeare 
seems y> have used the word in this sense, — ^for a rude mate dT 
nutixU*' In Btdlokar's English EspoHtor, 8vo. 1616, Mineral is 
defined, *' mettall, or any thing digged out of the earth*** Ma/one. 
Minerals are vunes. So, in The Golden Menuuns of Hales of 
. Eton, 1693, p. -34: " Controversies of the times, like spirits in. 
^^ minerals, with all their labour, nothing is done." 
'Again, in Hall's Virgidenuarum, Lib. VI: 
'* Shall it not be a wild fig in a waU, 
*'Or fired brimstone in a mtn«ra//^" Steevens. 

■ — sOf hi^y, slander, &c.] Neither these words, nor the 
following three hnes and an half, are in the folio. In the quarto^ 
1604^ and all the subsequent quartos, the passage stands thus : 

•* — — And what 's untimely done. 

*• Whose whisper o'er the world's diameter," &c. 
the compositor having omitted the latter part of tlie first line, ata 
in a former scene, (see p. 154, n. 9,) a circumstance which give« 
additional strength to an observation made on Antony and CleopO' 
tra. Act V, sc. i. Vol. m\\. Mr. Theobald supplied Uie lacuna by 
reading,— /or haply slander, &c. So appears to me to suit the 
context better ; for these lines are rather in apposition with those 
immediately preceding, than an illation from them. Mr. M Mai> 
ton, I find, has made tiie same observation. 

Shakspeare, as Theobald has observed, again expatiates on 
the difiusive power of slander, in Cyinbeline : 

" ' ' No, 'tis slander; 

** Whose edge is sharper than the sword, whose tong^ 

** Out-venoms all Uie worms of Nile, whose breath 

•* Rides on the posting winds, and doth bely 

*• All comers of the world." Malone. 
yiT. Malone reads — So viperous slander. Steevens. 

• ■ cannon to his blank,] The blank was the wliite matk at 
' which shot or arrows were directed. So, in Kitig Lear : 
•* ■ let me still remain 
** The true blank of tliine eye." Steevens. 

^ " the woundless air.] So, in a former scene : 
*' It is as the air ivmilnerable** Malone: 
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SCENE II. 

Another Room in the same. 

Enter Hamlet. 

Ham. Safely stowed,—- [Ros. Cj'c. within. Hamltt! 

lord Haniict !] But soft,' — what noise ? who calls on Ham- 
let? O, here they come. * 
Enter Kosencrantz an^/ Guildemstbrn. 

Eos. What have you done, my lord, with the dead body ? 

Nam, Compuundcd it with dust,^ whereto 'tis kin. 

Eos. Tell us where 'tis ; that we may take it thence, 
And Ijcar it to the cliapcl. 

Na7n. Do not believe it. 

Eos. IJclicvc whut? 

Ham. Thut I CU.U keep your counsel, and not mine own. 
Besides, to be dcniundedof a sponge! — what replicatiiHi 
should l)e made by tiic son of a king? 

Eoft. Tiikc you nie for a sponge, my lord? 

Ha?n. Ay, sir; that soaks up the king's countenancfi 
his rewards, his authorities. But such ofiicei*s do the 
king best service in the end: He keeps them, like an 
ape,' in the corner of his jaw; first mouthedi to be last 

• 
' — But toft."] I have added tliese two words from the 
Quarto, 1604. Steeven*. 
The folio reads : 

•* Ham. Safely stowed. 
** Jfos. &c. within. Hamlet ! lord Hamlet. 
** Ham. What noise," &c. 
In the (lui'.rto, 1604, the speech stands thus: 
*' Ham. Safely stowed ; but soft, what noise ? who calls on 
llanikt?"&c. -' 

I have tlierefore printed Hamlet's speech unbroken, and in- 
serted that of Rosen c rani 7. , he. fi*oni tiie folio, before the words, 
&ut toft, &c. In tlie mixleni editions Hamlet is made to take no- 
vice of tile noise made by the lOurtiLrs, before he has heard it 

^ Cojnpounded it vcith dust,"] So, in King Henry I F^ P. II: 
" Only ccmipound me 'with forgotten duit." 
Agsdn, in oui* jwet's 71st Sonnet: 

** When I perhaps compounded am mith clayT* Malont. 

* — lihe an ape,] The quaito has apple, which is generally 
followed. The foho has ape, which Sir T. Hanmcr has reccivecit 
and illustrated witli tlie following note : 

** It is the way of monkeys in eating, to throw that part of 
their foody which they take i^ first, into a pouch they are pro- 
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swallowed: When he needs what you have gleaned, it 
is but squeezing you, and, sponge, you shall be diy 
again.' 

Boa. I understand you not, my lord. 

Ham, I am glad of it: A knavish speech sleeps in a 
foolish ear.'^ 

_ Ro9. My lord, you must tell us where the body is, and 
go with us to the king. 



vided with on each side of their jaw, and there they keep it^ tilt 
they have done vnih the rest." yokmon. 

Surely this should be " like an ape, an afpieV Farmer. 
The reading of the folio, Hie an ape, I lielieve to be the true 
one, because Shakspcare has the same phraseology in many 
9ther places. The word ape refers to the King, not to his cour- 
tiers. J5& J^eepe them like an ape, in the comer of hi* jaio, &c. 
means, he keeps them, a* an ape keeptfood, in the corner of his 
law, &c. So, m King Henr^ IV, P. I : ** — your chamber-lie 
Breeds fleas like a loach/* i. e. as fast a* a loach breed* loache9» 
Again, in Xing Lear.* '* They flattered me like a dogi" i. e. or a 
dog ySifoiM upon and flatter* hi* matter. 

Tnat the particular food in Shakspeare's contemplation was 
an apple^ itiay be inferred from the following passage in The 
Captain, by Beaumont and Fletcher : 

** And lie, and kiss my hand unto my mistress, 
•* As often as an ape doe* for an apple?* 
I cannot approve of Dr. Farmer's reading. Had our poet meant 
to introduce both the ape and the apple, he would, I think, have 
written not like, but ** a* an ape an a; pie.'* 

The two instances above quoted show that any emendation is 
unnecessary. The reading of the quarto is, however, defensible. 

Malone, 
Apple in the quarto is a mere typographical error. So, in 
Peeie's Jrajgnement of Pari*, 1584: 
** ■ you wot it very well 

" All that be Dian's m:udes are vowed to halter apple* in 
helL" 
The meaning, however, is clearly " as an ape docs an apple.** 

Bit*on. 

* — — and, sponge, you *hall be dry again.'\ So, in the 7tli Sa- 
tire of Marston, 1598: 

" He 's but a *pun^e, and shortly needs must leese 

** His wrong-got juice, when greatnes' fist shall *quee9e 

** Hi* liquor ouu** Steeven*. 

• — A knavith speech sleep* in a foolish ear."] This, if I mis- 
take not, is a proveroial sentence. Malone. 

Since the appearance of our author's play, these words have 
become proreroial ; but no earlier instance of the idea convejred . 
bythemvluttoociirredwitlunthec4mipasaefin|^retdiB|C.SldMi^ M 



292 HAMLET, 

Ham, The body is with the king^/ but the kin^ is mt 
with the bocly. The king is a thing — 

(iuil, A thinyj, my lord? 

Ifani, Of nothing I** bring me to him. Hide fox, and 
all afttT.*' [Exemt. 

SCENE III. 

^Inother Room in the same, 
Knter King* attended. 

JChiff. I have sent to seek him, and to find the body. 
How lUnr^crous is it, that this man goes loose? 

" Tht drnh :s li'ith the A .y,] This answer I do not compre- 
bend. Pi rli.ins \\ n!i inlft Iv, — 7V.«' .Wv w not wz>A the iingt for 
t/.e ki.i^r is fifit %i:i:h tht ofhfv- ycUr^snn. 

P. rlii.p:; \\ mav n.v:n> iV.'is, — Thi' IhmIv is in the king's hoiue, 
(i. c. llu' pi'i stni klr.jrV) >oi the kiii};" (i. c. ht' who should have 
l)c-in kinjf,) Im not wivii ilio ho-ty. In limtttinjf that the usurper 
18 lurv, ilu* tni<* kliij^ ill a bLtitM* plt.co. Or it may mean— *Af 
^^uilt 'filiv munhr Ji.x^vith the ^i ./, o'.it tlif king is notviherethe 
hoJ- /its. 'M.c -ifll'i'ti (I (.!'.-,cin'hy !if HumUt must excuse so many 
ulU Tiiplb ii> procui-t' sonictliin)^ V:\lc :i nicuning. Steevens. 

" 0^/l<^il^.'^.•3 Should it isoi bo rcjul — Or nothing? When the 
courtirrs vtiiu.rk ihut H.miUt has contemptuous^ called the 
//;]^' a thing, H.«mK-: dc f'v**i.l:, himsf.^lf by observing, that the king 
mu«t he a f/i/'y, or //6^'i .';.;«?■. i/'.hKSon. 

Tho tt'Xt is rij^ht. So. in The Spaniith Tragedy: 
** In Irolli, my lord, it is a thing uf nothing^ 

And, in one of Hancy's Letters, " a silly bug-beare, a sony 
puffe of winde, a thing of nothing?^ Ftintwr. 

So, in Docker's Match me in London, 1631 : 
** At what dost thou laugh ? 
** At a thing of nothings at thee.'* 
Again, in LooJt about Tou, 1600: 

** A ver}' little thing", a thing ofnothing.^^ Steevens. 

Mr. Steevens has given [i. c. edii. 1778] many parallelisms: 
but tlie origin of all is to be looked for, I believe, in the 144th 
Piahn, ver. 5 : ** Man is like a thing of nought.''^ Mr. Steevens 
must have obsei*\'ed, that the Book of Comnjon Prayer, and the 
translation of the Bible into Engli.sli, furnished our old "WTiters 
with many forms of expression, some of which ai*e still in use. 

Whallej. 

^ Hide fox &c.] There is a play among children callea, 

Hide fox, and all after. Hannwr. 

The same s]X)rt is alluded to in Decker's Satiromattix'j 
<< — oiur unhandsome -faced poet does play at bo-peep with your 
grace, and cries— -All hid, as boys doV 

Tbii>'passage is not in the quarto. Steevetu'. 
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Yet must not we put the strong law on him: 
He *8 lov'd of the distracted multitude, 
Who like not in their judgment, but their eyes; 
And, where 'tb so, the offender's scourge is weigh 'd. 
But never the offence. To bear all smooth and even, 
This sudden sending him uway must seem 
Deliberate pause : Diseases, desperate grown, 
By desperate appliance are relieved. 

Enter Rosrncrantz. 
Or not at all. — How now ? what hath befallen ? 

Ro8, Where the dead body is bestow'd, my lord, 
We cannot get from liim. 

A?w^. But where is he ? 

Roa, Without, my lord ; guarded, to know your plea* 

sure. 
King, Bring him before us. 
Ro9. Ho, Guildenstem ! bring in my lord. 

Enter Hamlet and Guildenstkrn. 

Eing, Now, Hamlet, where 's Polonius ? 

Ham, At supper. 

^ng. At supper? Where? 

Ham, Not where he eats, but where he is eaten : a 
certain convocation of politick worms are e'en at him. 
Your worm is your only emperor for diet : we fat all 
creatures else, to fat us; and we fat ourselves for mag- 
gots : Your fat king, and your lean beggar, is but varia- 
ble service ; two dishes, but to one table ; that 's the end. 

King, Alas, alas!» 

Ham, A man may fish with the worm that hath eat of 
a king; and eat of the fish that hath fed of that womi. 

King, What dost thou mean by this ? 

Ha7n. Nothing, but to show you how a king may go 
a progress* through the guts of a beggar. 

King, Where is Polonius ? 

Ham, In heaven; send thither to see: if your messen- 
ger find him not there, seek him i' the other place your- 
self. But, indeed, if you find him not within this month, 
you shall nose him as you go up the stairs into the lobby. 

^ Ala8y alas /] This speech, and the following, are omitted 
in the folio. Steevens. 

. * ■ go a progress — ] Alluding to the royal journeys of 

state, always styled progresses; a familiar idea to those who, like 
our author, lived during the reigns of Queen Elizabeth wnd¥asi^^ 
James I. Steevem. 
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«)4 HAMLETi 

King, Go seek him there. [To 99me Attendntiu 

Ham, He will stay till you come. \Exeunt Attendanii. 

King, Hamlet, this deed, for thine especial saCetyr— 
Which we do tender, as we dearly grieve 
For that which thou hast done* — must send thee hence 
With fiery quickness:^ Therefore, prepare thyself; 
The bark is ready, und the wind at help,^ 
The associates tend, und every thing is bent 
For England. 

Ham, For England? 

King, Ay, Hamlet. 

Ham, Good. 

King, So is it, if thou knew'st our purposes. 

Ham, I see a cherub, that sees them. — But, come; for 
England l^Farcwel, dear mother. 

King, Thy loving father, Hamlet. 

Ham, My mother: Futlier and mother is man and 
wife ; man and wife is one flesh ; and SO9 my mother. 
Come, for England. [Exit* 

King, Follow him at foot; tempt him ivith speed 
aboard ; 
Delay it not, I 'II have him hence to-night: 
Away ; for every thing is seal'd and done 
That else leans on the afVuir : Pray you, make haste. 

[Ejceunt Rus. and GuiL. 
And, England, if my love thou hold'st at aught, 
(As my great power thereof may give thee sense ; 
Since yet thy cicatrice louks raw and red 
After the Danish sword, and thy free awe 
Pays homap^e to us,) thou may'st not coldly set 
Our sovereign process ;* which imports at fiill, 

3 With fiery qtiickness .•] These words are not in the quartos. 
We meet \\\\h fiery expedition in King Richard III. iSteevetu, 

* . the viind at help,] I suppose it should be read — 

The bark it ready^ and the vtind at helm, yohtuon. 
— at help,] i. e. at hand, ready, — ^rcady to help or RtsiBt 
you. jRitson. 

Similar phraseology occurs in Periclts^ Prince of 2)rre.* 

" 1 '11 leave it 

" At careful nursing.** Steevem. 

* — thou may^st not coldly set 

Our sovereign process ;"] I adhere to the reading of the quarto 
and folio. Mr. M. Mason observes, that, " one 01 the commoD 
acceptations of the verb set, is to vdue or estimate ; as we say to 
se^ at nought ; and in that seuse W. \a >3A^d. hsse.** Steneru, 
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By letters cdnjuring^ to that effect, 

The present death of Hamlet. Doit, England; 

For like the hectick in my blood he rages/ 

And thou must cure me : Till I know 'tis done, 

Howe'er my haps, my joys will ne'er begin .^ [ExU. 

Our poet has here, I think, as in many other places, used an 
elliptical expression : ** thou may'st not coldly set by our sove- 
reign process ;" thou inay*st not set little by it, or estimate it 
lightly. ** To set by^^ Cole renders in liis Diet. 1679, by astimo. 
" To *et little by,*' he interprets parvi-fado. See many other in- 
stances of similar ellipses, in Cyinbeline, Act V, sc. v. Malone, 

• By letters conjuring — ] Thus the folio. The quarto reads : 

By letters congruing — . Steevens. 
The reading of the folio may derive some support from the 
following passage in The Hystory of Ha^niblet^ bl. 1 : " — making 
the king of England minister of his massacring resolution ; to 
whom he purposed to send him, [Hamlet] and by letters desire 
him to put him to death." So also, by a subsequent line : 

** Hanh. Wilt thou know the effect of what I wrote ? 
" Hor. Ay, good my lord. 

** Ham. An earnest conjuration from the king," &c. 
The verb to conjure (in the sense of to supplicate) was formerly 
accented on the tii-st syllable. So, in Macbeth: 

" I c6njure you, by tliat which you profess, 

** Howe'er you come to know it, answer me." Malone, 

"^ ' like the hectick in my blood he rages,2 So, in Love's La- 
hour *s Lost : 

** I woidd forget her, but a fever , she 
** deigns in my bloodV J\ralone. 
Scaliger has a parallel sentiment : — Febris hectica uxor, Cf non 
nisi morte avellenda. Sieevens. 

^ Hov3e*er iny haps, tny joys will ne*er begin.] This being the 
termination of a scene, should, accorduig to our author's custom, 
be rhymed. Perhaps he wrote : 

H(yo3e*er my hopes, iny joys are not begun. 
If haps be retained, the meaning will be, 'till I know *tis done^ 
I shall be m,isercUfle, whatever befal ine. yohnson. 
The folio reads, in support of Dr. Johnson's remark ; 

Hovit^er iny haps, my joyj luere ne'er begun. 
Mr. Heath would read : 

IfovieW *t may hap, my joys 'will ne'er begin. Steevens. 
By his haps, he means his successes. His fortune was oegun, 
but his joys were not. M. Mason. 

Howler viy haps, my joys will ne'er begin.] This is the read- 
ing of the quarto. The folio, for the sake of rhyme reads : 

Hovie'er viy haps, my joys were ne'er begun. 
But this, 1 .think, the poet could not have written. The Kin* 
is speaking of the Mure time. To say, till I thall be ioibnned 

VOL. XV. T 



206 UAMLfiT, 

SCENE IV. 
A Plain in Denmark. 

Enter FortinbraS) and Forceij marching. 

For, (>o, cup tain, from me greet the Danish king; 
Tell him, that, by his licencei Fontinbras 
Craves^* the conveyance of a promised march 
Over his kingdom. You know the rendezvous. 
If that his majesty would aught with us. 
We shi'.ll express our duty in his eye,* 
And let him know so. 

Cafi I will do 't, my lord. 

For. Go softly on. [^£a:eunt Fob. and Forca, 

Entfr Hami kt, Rosencrants, Guildensterv, b'r. 

i/c/?/;. Good sir, whose powers are these?* 

Cafi. They are of Norway, sir. 

Ham. How purposed, sir, 

I pray you ? 

Cafi. Against some part of Poland. 

Ham. Who 

Commands them^sir? 

Cafi. 'V\\v. nephew to old Norway, Fortinbras. 

Haw. G(ji*s it ag^ainst the main of Poland, sir. 
Or for sonic frontier? 

Cafi. Truly to speuk, sir, and with no addition, 
Wo ji:o lo vi^ain a little patch of ground, 
That hath in it no profit but the name. 

th;«t a rcrtain act has been done, whatever may befal me, myjoys 
ncwr had a bej^iiining, is surely nonsense. Malone. 

^ Craves — ] Thus the quartos. The folio-^C/offfM. Stenm* 

* We shall express our duty in his eye,] So, in Antony atid CUt' 
patra : 

** — — tended her t* the eyes?^ 

Ii: his eye, means, in his presence. The phrase appears to ha?e 
bi'cn fonTiulnrly See The Establishment of the Household tf 
Prince Henry, A. D. 1610: ** Also the gentleman -usher shall DC 
careful to see ::^nd infoime all such as doe ser\'ice in the Princ^i 
eye, that they pirfoi m tlieir dutyes" &c. Ag^jun, in The Reg** 
lattoiis for the Governmetit of the ^een's Householdy 1627: 
•* ■ -ill sucli as doe ser\ice in the ^een's eye." Steevens. 

^ Gijtd sir, &c.] The remaining part of this scene is omitted 
in the folio. Steevens. 
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To pay five ducats, five, I would not farm it ; 
Nor will it yield to Norway, or the Pole, 
A ranker rate, should it be sold in fee. 

Ham, Why, then the Polack never will defend it. 

(Jap, Yes, 'tis already garrison 'd. 

Ham, Two thousand souls, and twenty thousand ducats, 
Will not debate the question of this straw: 
This is the imposthume of much wealth and peace; 
That inward breaks, and shows no cause without 
Why the man dies.-— I humbly thank you, sir. 

Cafi, God be wi* jrou, sir. [^Exit Cap. 

Ro8, Will *t please you go, my lord ? 

Ham, I will be with you straight. Gro a little before. 

[Exeunt Ros. and GuiL. 
How all occasions do inform against me. 
And spur my dull revenge I What is a man, 
If his chief good, and market of his time,^ 
Be but to sleep, and feed ? a beast, no more. 
Sure, he, that made us with such large discourse,^ 
Liooking before, and after, gave us not 
That capability and godlike reason 
To fust in us unus'd. Now, whether it be 
Bestial oblivion, or some craven scruple^ 
Of thinking too precisely on the events— 
A thought, which, quarter'd, hath but one part wisdom> 
And, ever, three parts coward,— I do not know 
Why yet I live to say, Thia thing *a to do; 
Sith I have cause, and will, and strength, and mean's. 
To do *t. Examples, gross as earth, exhort me: 
Witness, this army, of such mass, and charge, 
Led by a delicate and tender prince ; 
Whose spirit, with divine ambition puff'd, 
Makes mouths at the invisible event ; 



3 — chief goodi and market of his time. Sec] If his highest 
good, and that for vihich he tells his time, be to sleep and feed. 

yohnson, 
Jfarket, I think, here means profit. Malone. 

* — large discourse,] Such latitude of comprehension, such 
power of reveiwing the past and anticipating the future, yohnson, 

• — some craven scruple — ] Some cowardly scruple. See 
V<d. VI, p. 68, n. 7. Malone. 

So, in King Henry VI, P. I : 

" Or durst not, for his cramen heart, say thifl.** SteewfU. 
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:!08 HAMLET, 

Exposinp^ what is mortal, and unsure, 

To all that fortune, death, and danger, dare, 

Even for an ej^j^-shell. Rightly to be great. 

Is, not to stir ^vithout great argument ;<^ 

But greatly to find quarrel in a straw. 

When honour 's at the stake. How stand I then, 

That have a father kill'd, a mother stain'd, 

Excitements of my reason, and my blood,^ 

And let all sleep? while, to my shame, I see 

The imminent death of twenty thousand men. 

That, for a fantasy, and tiick of fame, 

Go to their graves like beds; fight for a plot* 

Whereon the numbers cannot try the cause, 

Which is not tomb enough, and continent,^ 

To hide the slain ? — O, from this time forth^ 

"My thoughts be bloody, or be nothing worth I [Exit* 

* — Rightly to he great, 
Js, not to stir without &c.] This passage I have printed %c- 
cording to the copy. Mr. Theobald had regulated it thus : 

— — ' Tis not to be great. 

Never to stir ivithvut great argument; 

But greatly &c. 
y\io. sentiment of Shukspcare is partly just, and partly ronuBti(JE> 

— Rightly to be great. 

Is, fiot to stir luithout great argument ; 
IS exactly ])hllosophical. 

But greatly to find quarrel in a stra^, 

When honour *s at the stake. 
is lhc*idoa of a modern liero. But then, says he, honour it an of' 
guinent, or subject of debate, sufficiently great, and when hcmoor 
is at stake, we must j?«f/ cause of quarrel in a stravi. Johnton, 

"^ Excitements ofrtiy reason, and m,y hlood^ Provocations wJud 
excite both my reason and my passions to vengeance, yohuvm 

" — a filot.l A piece, or portion. See King Lear, Act III, st 
ii, Vol. XIV. Reed. 

So, in The JSUrrorfor Magistrates : 

" Of grounde to win a tlot, a while to dwell, 

" We venture lives, and send our souls to hell." Sendenen, 

^— - continent,'] Continent, in our author, means that which 
comprehends or encloses. So, in King Lear: 

** Rive your concealing continents.** 
Again, in Chapman's version of the third Iliad: 

« did take 

" Thy fair form for a continent of parts as fair, — .'^ 
See King Lear, Act III, sc. ii. Steevens. 
Again, Lord Bacon, On the Advancement of Learning, 4tO. I635i 

p. 7 : " if there be no fullnesse, then is the continent greater 

tiian the content" iiccd. 
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SCENE V. 

EUinore. A Room in the Casth. 
Enter Queen and Horatio. 

Queen. — I will not speak with her. 

Hor, She is importunate ; indeed, distract ; 
Her mood will needs be pitied. 

Queen, What would she have? 

Hor, She speaks much of her father; says, she hears, 
There 's tricks i' the world ; and hems, and beats her 

heart; 
Spurns enviously at straws ;i speaks things in doubt^ 
That carry but half sense : her speech is nothing, 
Yet the unshaped use of it doth move 
The hearers to colleclion-,2 they aim at it,^ 
And botch the words up fit to their own thoughts ; 
Which, as her winks, and nods, and gestures yield them^ 
Indeed would make one think, there might be thought, 
Though nothing sure, yet much unhappily.'' 

* S/ntrru enviously at ftravu;'] £nvy is much oftencr put by 
eur poet (and those of his time) for direct aveniony than toTmO' 
Ugnity concevoed at the sight of another** excellence or happiness. 

So, in King Henry vfll: 

•* You turn the good we offer into envy.** 

Again, in God*s Remenge against Mtrder, 1621, Hist. VI.—. 
*• She loves the memory of Sypontus, and envies and detests that 
of her two husbands." Steevens. 

See VoL X, p. 84, n. 1 ; and Vol. XI, p. 240, n. 7. Malone. 

* ■■ to collection ;] i. e. to deduce consequences from such 
premises ; or, as Mr. M. Mason obser^-e8, ** endeavour to collect 
some meaning from them.*' So, in Cymbeline, scene the last: 

*• — whose containing 
" Is so from sense to hardness, that I can 
" Make no collection of it." 
See the note on this passage. Steevens. 

' — they sum at it,"] The quartos read — they yawn at it. To 
mim is to guess. So, in Romeo and yuliet : 

" I aim*d so near, when I supposed you lov'd." Steevens* 

* Though nothing sure, yet much unhappily.3 i« e. though her 
meaning cannot be certainly collected, yet there is enough to put 
% mischievous interpretation to it. Warburton, 

That unhappy once signified m^ischievousy may be known from 
P. Holland's translation of Pliny's Natural Bistory, Book XIX^ 
ch. vii : ** -*— the shrewd and unhappie fouto wiuch lie upon .> 

T2 i 



210 HAMLET, 

Queen. 'Twere good, she were spoken with;* &r she 

may strew 
Dangerous conjectures in ill-breeding minds: 
Let her come in. [Exit Hotf. 

To my sick soul, as sin's true nature is, 
Each toy seems prologue to some great amiss i^ 
So full of artless jealousy is guilt. 
It spills, itself in fearing to be spilt. 

Re-enter Horatio, with Ophelia. 
Ofih, Where is the beauteous majesty of Denmark^ 
^ueen. How now, Ophelia? 

Oph. Hoiu nhould I your true iox'e know' 
From another one? 
By his cockle hat and ataff\ 

And his sandal ahoon,^ [Sing^g. 

the lands, iind cat up the seed new sownc." We still use unluckj 
in the sunic sense. Steevent. 

Sec Vol. V, p. 286, n. 7 ; and Vol. XI, p. 235, n. 2. Malme* 

' *7\cerf ^ood the fvere iboken %vith ;] Theae linet are given to 
the Qiieen in the folio, ana to Horutio in the qiiarto. yohnton. 

I tliinkthe two first lines of Horutio's speech PTWre goodt 
&,c.3 i)elong lo liim ; the rest to the Qiiccn. Blacfstone. 

In the quHilo, the Qiieen, Horutio, and a Gentleman, enter it 
the hof(inninjjf of this scene. The two speeches, " She is impor- 
tunate,'* &c. and " She speaks much of her father," &c. are there 
given to the Gentleman, and the line now before us, as well as 
the two following", to Horatio: the remainder of this speech to the 
Qiieen. I think it prohahle that the regtilation proposed by Sir 
W. Blackstonc was that intended by Shakspcarc. JSialfme. 

® •^— to some great amiss :] Shakspeare is not singular in hi* 
-use of tliis word as a substantive. So>in The Arraignment ofFari»i 
15»4: 

" Gracious forbcarcrs of this world's amiss." 
Again in Lyly's fVoinan in the Moon, 1597 : 

** Pide be my h)oks, to witness my amiss** 
Again, in Greene's Disputation betiveen a He Coneycatcher, kc. 
1592: "revive in them the memory of my ^renf flwiw*.'* Stceveaf' 
£:ich toy is, each trifle. Malone. 

' Hov3 should I your true low &.C.] There is no part of this pUy 
in its representation on the stage, more pathetick than this scene; 
'NK'hich, I suppose, proceeds from the utter insensibility Ophelia 
has to her own misfortunes. 

A ^eat sensibility, or none at all, seems to produce the same 
rfi'ect. In the latter the audience supply what she wantSj and 
with the fonaer they s^mpa^ze. Sir ^. Reynolds, 
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Queen. Alas, sweet lady, what imports this song? 
Ofih, Say you ? nay, pray you, mark. 

He 19 dead and gone^ ladt/j [Sings. 

He ia dead and gone; 
At his head a graaa-green turf^ 

At fUa heela a atone. 

O, ho ! 

Queen. Nay, but Ophelia, — . 

Ofih. Pray you, mark. 

White hia ahroud aa the mountain anowj [Sings. 

Enter King. 
Queen. Alas, look here, my lord. 

Oph. Larded aU vnth aweetjlowera;^ 
Which bewept to the grave did go^ 
With true4ove ahowera. 

£ing. How do you, pretty lady ? 

Ofih. Well, God 'ield you!^ They say, the owl was a 

^ By hi* cockle hat and 9taff, 
And his tandal thoon."] This is the description of a pilgpim. 
While this kind of devotion was in favour, love -intrigues were 
carried on under that mask. Hence tlie old ballads and novels 
made pilgrimages the subjects of their plots. The cockle -shell 
hat was one of the essenUal badges of this vocation : for the chief 
places of devotion being beyond sea, or on the coasts, the pil- 
rrims were accustomed to put cockle-shells upon their hats, to 
denote the intention or performance of their devotion. Warburton. 
So, in Green's Never too iate, 1616: 
" A hat of straw like to a swaia, 
** Shelter for the sun and rain, 
« With a scallop-shell before," &c. 
Again, in The Old Wives Tale, by George Peele, 1595: "I 
will give thee a palmer's staff oiyvone, and a scallop-shell of hesit' 
en gold." Steevens. 

* Larded all vaith svseetjlovsers ;] The expression is taken from 
cookery, yohnson. 

^ — did ^0,3 The old editions read — did not go. Corrected 
by Mr. Pope. Steevens. 

2 Well, God 'ield ^om/] i. e. Heaven reward you! So, in AntO' 
ny and Cleopatra : 

** Tend me to-night two hours, I ask no more, 
** And the Gods yield you for 't !" 
So, Sir Jolm Grey, 'in a letter in Ashmole's Appendix to his 
Account of the Garter, Numb. 46 : " The king of his e^racious 
lordshipe, God yeld him, hafc chosen me to be owne of hitf hre- 
threne of the knyghts of the garter." TheabaUL 
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baker's daughter.' Lord, we know what we are, but know 

not what we may be. God be at your table! 
Kinf(, Conceit upon her father. 
Ofih. Pray, let us have no woixls of this; but when they 
ask you, what it means, say you this: 

Good morrowy *fis &iint Valentint*9 day^^ 

Ml in the morning betimcj 
jtnd I a maid at your window^ 
To be mur Valentine: 



^ thf cvi! r.t:.t a o.ih'r^-i ilau^'fiterj"] Tliis was a mctamcr- 

pilosis (iV til'.- t ■mir.i »p ;>''<)pK', ;ivi«*inf;' from the mealy appear- 
;iitcc of the owl's f'cMiicrs, uiul her ^ardin^thc 6rrac/ from mice. 

WarburtoH. 

To guard the hrciiiXffom wice, is rather the office of a cat than 
an ovtl. In harm :iikI granaricty indeed, the services of the msl 
are still acknowledpd. Hiis was, however, no nictamorphmi 
•f thf Common people, but a lt'jfrn<lary stor}-, which both Dr. 
Johnson and m\ self have rc-id, yet in whbt book at least I cannot 
recollict. — Oni" Saviour Ijeinp: refiiSid bread by the daughter fd 
m baker, is described as punisliing her by turning* her into anool 

Steevent. 

This is a common story amonjj^ the vulgar in Gloucestershire, 
and IS llnis i-elatod : •* Our Saviour went into a baker's sh(^ 
wliere tiicy were baking, and asked for some bread to eat. The 
mislress of the shop immediately put a piece of dou^h into the 
oven to b;.ke for him ; but was reprimanded by her daughter, 
who insisting that the piece of dougli w.vs too largi-, reduced it 
to a very small size. The dough, however, immediately afle^ 
wards bigan to swell, and presently became of a most enormouf 
size. Whereupon, the baker's djaiirliter cried out *Heugh, heugh, 
heu|^h.' which owl-like nt)isi' pi()!):tl)ly induced oiur Saviour for 
lier wickedness to transfoim her into tiiat bird." This story is 
often related to children, in oixU r to deter tlicm from such illibe- 
ral behaviour to poor ptople. Duuce. 

* Good morroxv, 'tis Saint Valentine's daj;"] Old copies : 
To-niorrciv is C^c. 
The correction is Dr. Fanner's. Sttevens. 

There is a nu'ul tradition that about this time of year birdi 
•hoose their mates. Boiume, in his AntUftdtie* of the Cotmrnm 
People J observe.*;, tliat ** it is a ceremony r^cvtr omitted among 
the vulgar, to draw lots, which ihev term Valentines, on the e^e 
before Valentine-day. The names of a select number of one sex 
are by an equal number of the other put into some vessel ; and 
after that every one draws a name, which for the present is call- 
ed their Valentinej and is also look'd upon as a good omen of their 
being" man and wife afterwanls." Mr. Brand adds, that he hai 
" searched the legend of St. Valentine, but thinks there is no 
occurrence in las life, that could give rise to this ceremony." 

MalmH. 
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Then up. he rose^ and don^d his clotheM^ 

And dupfi^d the chamber door^ 
Let in the maidy that out a maid 

JVever departed more. 

King. Pretty Ophelia! 

Oph. Indeed, without an oath, I '11 make an end on 't: 

By Gisf and by Saint Charity^'' 

Alack y and fy for shame ! 
Young men will do V, (/* they come to *t ; 

By cockf they are to blame. 

* And dupp'd the chamber door ;"] To dupy is to do up; to lift the 
latch. It were easy to write — And cp*d. yohnson. 

To dup, was a common contraction of to do up. So, in Daw,on 
mnd Pytfiiasy 1582 : " — the porters arc dnmk ; will they not dup 
the g^te toi-day ?" 

Lord Surrey, in his translation of the second JEneid, renders 

Panduntur porta &c. 

" The gates cast up, we issued out to play." 
The phrase seems to have been adopted either from doing up the 
latehf or drawing up the portcullis. So, in the ancient MS. ro- 
mance of The SoHvdon of Babyloyne, p. 40 : 

** To the fhison she hyed hir swyth, 

" The prison dore up she doth.** 
A^n, in The Cookt^s Play, in the Chester collection of myste- 
ries, MS. Harl. 1013, p. 140 : 

" Open up hell-gates anon." 
It appears from Martin MarhalCs Apologie to the Bellman of 
London^ 1610, that in tlie cant of gypsies, &c. Dup the gigger, 
signified to open the doore. Steevens. 

• By Gis,3 I rather imagine it sliould be read : 

By Cis, 

That is, by St. Cecily, yohnson. 

See the second paragraph of the next note. Steevens. 

^ 'by Saint Charity,] Saint Charity is a known saint among 
the Roman Catholicks. Spenser mentions her, Eclog. V, 255: 

** Ah dear lord, and sweet Saint Charity /** 
Again, in The Downfall of Robert Earl of Huntington y 1601 : 

" Therefore, sweet master, for SaiJit Charity.** 
Again, in A lytell Geste of Robyn Hode: 

** Lete me go, then sayd tlie sherj^f, 

" For saint Charyti^ — ." 
Again, ibid: * 

" Gjrve us some of your spendynge, 

** F«r saynt Charyt^?* 
I find, by Gisscy used as an adjuration, both by Gascoigne in his 
Poemsi by Preston in his Camhyses^ and in the comedy of iSbr mc 
and see me not, 1618: 
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Quot^ ^Afy htfrrr you tumbled Wf, 
You /iromtft^ff mr to wvd: 

[He answers.'] 
So trouid I ha* done^ by yonder nufu 
An thou hadst not come to my bed. 

Ming, How lonp: hath she been thus? 

Of'h, I hope, all will be well. We must be patient: but 
I cannot choose hut weep* to think, they should lay him 
i* the coUl p:ronnd: My brother shall know of it, and so 
I thank you for your rockI counsel. Come, my coach! 
Gr)0(l ni(rht, ladies ;i goodnight, sweet ladies: g^d night, 
good ni}u!:ht. \MxU, 

" Bv Chit 1 swear, wore I so fairlv wed," 8cc. 
Ajjuln, in A'l'rjf Eihvnnf Ills 1599 : 

** By Gits fiir lords, crc manydaies he past," &c. 
Agriin, in Hi } wo- fl*s 23«1 Ej/'pr: m, Fouith Hundred: 

" Na)-, by C«*, \\v lof.kcth on you maister, quoth he." 

Steewni> 
Mr. Stct-V'-ns's first :iH«ertion, thoup^h disjintod by a cathoUck 
tViciil, ran be siippovtrtl by inialUMc uuthority. " We pcad," 
fl:'.ys l)j'. Dou)[^l:is, "in tlic mai-tyrolnjr\- on the first of Augusts 
Jioitht piixsio sanctnrum virf;(inuni, Fidci, Spei, et charitatxIi 
f;u^ tub HaJriano principe nuirtyri^t coronam advpt* sunt.^ 

Criterion, p. 68. J?fftM. 
In the some lu'twrvn tbc Bastard Faidronbridfre and then- 
ars Hrd nunne, in the First Part of The troubiesome Raigne if 
Kir,(^ John, (iilit. 17*9, p. 256. &''.') " tlu» minne swears by Git, 
and till' fn<'rs [iniv to Saint Withohi (another obsolete saint men- 
tiom-d in Kh:f( Ltiir^ V"l. XIV,) und adjure liim by Saint ChariM 
to hearth' m." Blachtonc. 

Bv Gis,T TliLn- is net the least mention of any iaint whoie 
name eorrespo'ids witb tbis, either in the Rom^n Calendar fibn 
scrviee in Usurn Sarumy or in the Benedictionap}- of Bishop 
Athelwold. I belie ve tht word to bo only a corrupted abbrevia^ 
tion o^Jtsus, the Utters J. H. S. heing anciently hll that waaaet 
down to denote that saercd ni^me, on altars, the covers of booby 
&c. Ridley. 

Thouprh G't may be, and I believe is, only a contrartion of 
yesusy there is eertainly a Saint Gislen, with whose name it COT- 
resi onds. Riuon. 

* By cnck,^ This is likewise a corruption of the sacred name. 
M'ciny instances of it are g-ivcn in a note at the beginning of the 
fifth Act of The Second Part of King Henry IV. Steevetu. 

' He ansvsen.'] These words I have added from the quartos. 

Steeveiu, 

^ Come, my coach! Good nighty ladie*; he."] In Marlowe** 

Tamburlaire, 1590, Zabina in her frenzy uses the same exprei* 
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King, Follow her close ; give her good watch, I pray 
you. [^Exit HoR. 

O! this is the poison of deep grief; it springs 
All from her father's death: And now behold, 

Gertrude, Gertrude, 

When sorrows coine,^^ they come not single spies, 
But in battalions 1 First, her father slain ; 
Next, your son gone ; and he most violent author 
Of his own just remove : The people muddied, 
Thick and unwholesome in their thoughts, and whispers, 
For good Polonius' death ; and we have done but greenly,^ 
In hugger-mugger to inter him i^ Poor Ophelia 
Divided from herself, and her fair judgment ; 

sion: " Hell, make ready my coach, my chair, my jewels, I come, 

1 com^-** Malone. 

2 When sorrtnvs come, &c.]l In Riiy's Proverbs we find, " Mis- 
fortunes seldom come ulone," as a prove. bUl pl)i*use. Reed. 

^ but gi'cenly,] ^\Vi umkilfully ; %\\xX\ grtennessi tliat is^ 

without maturity of judgment. Johnson. 

* /n hugfger-mugger to inter A/m.-] All the modem editions 
that I have consulted, give it : 

In private to inter him : — . 
That the words now re])laced are better, I do not undertake to 
prove ; it is sufficient that they are Shakspcare's : if phraseology 
u to be changed as words jp*ow uncouth by disuse, or gross by 
vulgarity, the history of every langiiag-c will be lost ; we shall no 
longer have the words of any author; and, as these alterations will 
be often unskilfully made, we sliall in time have vei-y little of his 
meaning. Johnson. 

On this just observation I ground the restoration of a gross and 
unpleasing word in a preceding passage, for which Mr. Pope 
substituted groan. See p. 131, n. 9. The alteration in the present 
instance was made by the same editor. JMalone. 

This expression is used in The Reve?iger*s Tragedy, 1609 : 
** — he died like a politician, 
" In hugger-mugger." 
Again, in Harnngton*s Ariosto : 

" So that it might be done in hugger-mugger.^* 

Shakspeare probably took the expression from tlie following 
passage in Sir Thomas North's translation of Plutarch : — " An- 
tonius thinking that his body should be honourably buried, and 
not in hugger 'Tnugger.** 

It appeal's from Greene's Groundiaork of Coney catching, 1592, 
that to hugger was to lurk about. Steevens. 

The meaning of the expression is ascertained by Florio's Ita- 
lian Dictionai'y, 1598 : " Dinascoso, Seci*etlyy hiddenly> inhugger' 
mugger.*' Malone, 
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Without the which we are pictures, or mere beasts. 
Last^ and as much containing as all these, 
Her brother is in secret come from France : 
Feeds on his wonder,^ keeps himself in clouds. 
And wants not buzzars to infect his ear 
With pestilent speeches of his father's death; 
Wherein necessity, of matter bcggar'd,'^ 
Will nothinjij stick our person to arraig^n 
In car and ear. O my dear (iennide, this. 
Like to a murderhij^ ))icce,^ in many places 

* Feeds on his vjojulcr,'] The folio reads- 
Keeps on his icundtr, ■ 

The qu.irti) — 

Feeds on this wo/ii/cr, — . 

Thus the true rtsulinjif is picked out from between them. SirT. 

Hanmer rea<ls uniu'et-ssarily — 

Ferds o;i his an|^'r, . yohnson. 

^ Wherein uccessit', &c.] Sir T. H an nier reads : 
When'.* I' animosity ttf' matter beggared. 
He seems not to liavc understood tlie connection. Whereui^UDi^ 
is, in which pestilent speeches ^ necessity ^ or the obligation of anittr 
cuser to support his charge^ ii'ill nothing jf/f/, &c. ^ohnton, 

" Like to a murdering" pleee,] Such a piece as assassins use, 
with many l)aiTfls. It is necessary to apprehend tliis, to seethe 
justness of tlie similitude. Warhurton. 

The same tmn occurs in a passage in The Double Marriaget!^ 
Beaumont and Fletcher: 

** And like a viurJering piece, aims not at one, 
" But :ill tlu'.t stand within tlie danjfcrous level." 
Again, in All '* Lost by Lust, a trngedy by Rowley, 1633: 

** If thou fail'st too, the king comes with sl murdering piea, 
" In the rear." 
Again, in A Fair ^larrel, by Midddleton and Rowley, 1622: 
** Thcrcr is not such am)t]u-r murdering piece 
" In all the stock j)f calumny." 
It api)eaTs from a pass.;ge in Smith's Sea Gratnnier, 1627, thit 
it was a ])iece of ordnance used in ships of war : ** A case-khot 
Is any kinde of smiill bullets, nailes, old iron, or the like, to put 
into the case, to shoot out of the ordnances or niurderert j these 
will doe mucli mischicfe." &c. Steevens. 

A 7iiurderirg-piece was the specifick tei-m in Shakspeare's tiine 
for a piece of ordnance, or small cannon. The word is found in 
Cole's Latin Dictionary, 1679, and rendered, " tornientufn mif 
raUr 

The small cannon, which are, or were used in the forecastki 
half-<Uck, or steerage of a sliip of war, were witliin this centuiy» 
called viiirdering -pieces. JMCalone. 

Perhaps what is now, from tlie manner of it, called a nojsc/' 
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es me superfluous death ! [^ Mise within, 

Htecn. Alack ! what noise is this I* 

Enter a Gentleman. 
Ing. Attend. 

lere are my Switzers?^ Let them guard the door: 
lat is the matter ? 

rent. Save yourself, my lord; 

I ocean, overpeering of his list,^ 
s not the flats with more impetuous haste, 
in young Laertes, in a riotous heiid, 
rbears your officers! The rabble call him, lord, 
1, as the world were now but to begin, 
iquity forgot, custom not known, 
5 ratifiiers and props of every word,* 

mentioned in Sir T. Roes Voiage to the E. Indie*, at the end 
>ella Valle's TraveU, 1665 : " — the East Iiuliu company had 
py little pinnae e...mann'd slie was with len men, and huA only 

small murdering-piece within hi r." Pr(ib..bly it WuS never 
rged with a single ball, but always with shot, pieces of old 
,.&c. JRiUon. 

Alactf &c.] This speech of the Qiicen is omitted in the 
rtos. Steevens. 

— — my Switzers?] I have obscncd in many of our old 
'8, that the guards attciulimt on Kiiijjs arc cuUcd Snvuztr*, 
that without any rejrard to the cour.tiy where the scene lies. 
IB, in Beaumont and Fletcher's Noble Gentitfnan, Act III, sc. i: 

** was it not 

•* Some place of gain, as clerk to the great band 

•* Of marrow-boni-s, that the people call the Switzers? 

** Men made of beef and sarcenet ?" I^ced. 
"he pea? on is, because tlie Swiss in the time of our poet, as 
ireBeni, were hii'cd to fig-ht the buttles of other n.itions. So, 
ff ashe's Chrht*s Tearct over yerugale^n, 4t«>. 1594 : ** Law, 
eke, and tlie Sv:itzers, may be hired to fight for any body." 

•Afalone. 
The ocean^ overpeering of hh list,] The lists are the bai'riers 
,ch the S|)ects».tors of a tourn:'.ment must not pass, yohnton. 
ee note on Otheilo, Act IV, sc. i. Steevens. 
»itt, in this place, oiily signifies boundary, i. e. the shore. So, 
^ing Henry IV, P. II : 

'* The very list, the very utmost bound 

** Of all our foitunes.*' 
^he selvage of cloth was in both places, I believe, in our au- 
r's thoughts. Malo?ie. 

The ratijlers and props of every word,] By vaord is here meant 
rclaration, or proposal. It is determined to thia aenaei by tJto 
rence it hatli to what had just preceded : 
VOL. XV. 17 
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They cry, Chootte we; Laertes shall be king! 
Caps, hands, and tongues, applaud it to the cloudS} 
Ixiertes nhall he king^ Laertes king! 

Queen. How cheerfully on the false trail they cry! 
O, this is counter, you false Danish dogs.^ 

King, The doors are bix)ke. [J^fuse vdtlui* 

Enter Laertes, armed; Danes Jbllowing. 

Laer, Where is this kingF-^Sirs, stand you all w&f 

out. 
jDan, No, let 's come in. 

Laer, I pray you, give me leave. 

Dan. We will, we will. [^They retire without the Doer, 
Laer, I thank you :— keep the door.— O thou vile king^ 
Give me my father. 

Queen. Calmly, good Laertes. 

Laer. That drop of blood, that 's calm, proclaims xne 
bastard; 

" The rabble call liim lord," &c. 

This acrlumation, which is ihcvjord here spoken of, wisnude 
without regard to antiquity, or received custom, whose con* 
currcnce, however, is necessarily renuired to confer validity 
and stul)ility in every proposal of this kind. Heath. 

Sir T. Hanmcr would transpose this Line and the next. Dr. 
Wai-burton proposes to read, wflrJ/ and Dr. Johnson, «f a/, in- 
stead of word. I should be rat lie r for reading, vori. Tyrakkt. 

In the first folio th('i*e is onlv a comma at the end of the above 
line ; and will not the passage 'bear this construction ?— The nb- 
ble call him lord, and as if the world were no w but to begin, und 
as if tlie ancient custom of hereditary succession were unluiGViif 
they, the ratifiers and props of tverj ivord he utters, C]y,"-Letui 
make choice, tliat Laertes shall be king. Toilet. 

This conttruction m\^\i\. certiunly be admitted, and the ratifen 
and props of every viord might be understood to be applied to the 
rabble mentioned in a preceding line, without Sir T. Hanmei'i 
transposition of this and tlie following line; but there is no autho- ' 
rity for wliat Mr. Toilet adds, " of every word he [Laertei] 
utters,*' for the poet has not described Laertes as having uttered 
a word. If, therefore, the rabble are called the ratijiers omlprtM 
of every vjord, we must understand, " of every word vtteredej 
theinselves:'* which is so tame, that it would be unjust to our poet 
to suppose that to have been his meaning. Hatijlert, &c. rekx 
not to tlie people, but to custom and antiquity, which thespeaker 
says are tiie true ratiiiers and props of every word. The bit 
word however of the line may well be suspected to be corrupt; 
und Mr. Tyrwhitt has probably suggested Uie true reading. 

Malom. 

^ O, this is counter, you false Danish dogs."] Hounds run couHter 
when they trace tUc trail backwards. Johnson. 
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Cfries, cuckold, to my father; brands the harlot 
Even here, between the chaste unsmirched brow,^ 
Of my true mother. 

King, What is the cause, Laertes, 

That thy rebellion looks so giant -like ?— 
Let him go, Gertrude ; do not fear our person; 
There 's such divinity doth hedge a king. 
That treason can but peep to what it would, 
Acts little of his will. — Tell me, Laertes, 
Why thou art thus incens'd ;— Let him go, Gertrude;— 
Speak, man. 

Laer. Where is my father? 

King. Dead. 

Queen* But not by him. 

King, Let him demand his fill. 

Xaer. How came he dead? I '11 not be juggled with: 
To hell, allegiance ! vows, to the blackest devil! 
Conscience, and grace, to the profoundest pit ! 
I dare damnation: To this point I stand,— 
That both the worlds I give to negligence,* 
Let come what comes ; only I '11 be reveng'd 
Most throughly for my father. 

ISng. Who shall stay you? 

Jjaer, My will, not all the world's : 
And, for my means, I 'II husband them so well. 
They shall go far with little. 

King* Good Laertes, 

If you desire to know the certainty 
Of your dear father's death, is 't writ in your revenge. 
That, sweepstake, you will draw both friend and foe, 
Winner and loser? 
# JLaer, None but his enemies. 

King. Will you know them then ? 

-* ■ unsmirched hro^}i^ i. e. clean, not defiled. To besmirch^ 
our author uses. Act I, sc. v, and ai^ain in King Henry V, Act IV, 

•C. 111. 

This seems to be an allusion to a proverb often introduced in 
the old comedies. Thus, in The London Prodigai, 1605 : ** — as 
true as the skin between any man's bro^ostP 

The same phrase is also found in Much Ado about Nothings 
Act III, sc. V. Steevens. 

' That both the worlds / give to negligence,"] So, in Macbeth: 
" But let the frame of tilings cUsjoiDt, iwth the vorldt aufr 
fer." Steevens. 
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JMer. To his ^ood friends thus wide I MI ope my arms; 
And, like the kind lifc-rcnd'ring pelican,^ 
Repast t lie in with njy blootl. 

Kintr, Why, now you speak 

Like a ^ood chiLdi and a true gentleman. 
That I am j^uiltlcss of your father's death, 
And am niobt sensibly in jijrief for it. 
It shall as level to your judgment 'pear," 
As day does to vour eye. 

Danes. \j:vifhin j Let her come in. 

Liur. I low now 1 wliat noise is that? 

Enter Othelia, fantufiticalhj dressed, with Stravft and 

Flonvcra. 
() heat, dry up my bruins! tears seven times salt, 
Burn out the sense and virtue of mine eye! — 
By heaven, thy madness shall be paid with weight, 
Till our scale turn the beam. O rose of May! 
Dear maid, kind sister, sweet Ophelia!— 
1) heavens! is *i possibloi a young maid's wits 
Should be as mortal as an old man's life ? 
Nature is fine m love: and, where 'tis fine, 
It sends some precious instance of itself 

• — life-rend^ ring pelican, 3 So, in the ancient Interlude tj 

Sat arc J h\. 1. no dulc : 

** Who taught the cok hys watche-howrcs to obscn'e, 
" And syng" ofcorig-e w\th shryll thi*ote on hye? 
•* Who tuiiphl the ptllycan her tcndrr hart to cane ?— 
** For slie iioltlo suHcr her byrdys to dye ?" 

Ag'ain, in tlie old j>lay ai' King Leiry 1605 : 
** I um lus ki:ul as is the pelican^ 
** Tliat kils itsilfe, to save luT \oimgf ones lives." 

It is almost needlrss lo add Uiat this account of tlie bird is en^ 

tlrely fabulous. Utei-vt'im. 

7 — 7nost sensibly — ] Thus the quarto, 1604. The folio, 
following the error of a later quarto, reads — most Meruible, 

Malam. 

« . . to your judgment 'pear,] So the quarto. The foUo, Mid 

all the latter editions, read : 

— to your judgment pierce, 
less intelligibly. Johnson. 

This elision of the verb to appear^ is common to Beaumont aod 
Fletcher. So, in The Maid in the Mill: 

•* They *pcar so handsomely, I will go forward-** 
Again : 

** And where they ^ptar so excellent in little, 
•* They will but fl.'ime in great." Steevens^ 
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After the thing it loves.^ 

Oph. They bore him barefaced on the bier;^ 
Hey no nonnyy nonny hey nonny:^ 
And in hU grave rained many a lear;"^ 
Fare you well, my dove ! . 

iMer. Hadst thou thy wits, and didst persuade revengey 
It could not move thus. 

■ 

0/ih, You must sing, Down a^otun^ an you call him a» 
tfoftm-a. O, how the wheel becomes it [^ It is the &ilse 
steward, that stole his master's daughter. 

* Nature is fine in love : andy where ^tlsjints 
It Mend* aoine predous instance ofitseff' 

After the thing it loves.'] These lines are not in the quarto* 
mnd mig^t have been omitted in the folio without great loss, for 
they are obscure and ailected; but, I think, they require no 
emendation. Love (says Laertes) is the passion by which nature 
is most exalted and refined s and as substances, refined and sub- 
tilised, easily obey any impulse, or follow any attraction, soma 
put of nature, so purified and refined^ flies on after the attract* 
ing object, af^r the thing it loves : 

As into air the purer spirits flow. 
And separate from their kindred dregis below, 
So flew her soul.'* yohnson. 
The meaning of the passage may be— That her wits, like the 
spirit of fine essences, flew off or evaporated. Fine, however, 
sometimes signifies artful. So, in All '« Well that Ends Well,- 
•• Thou art too fine in thy evidence." Steevens. 

* They bore him harefa^d on the bier; fee] So, in Chaucer's 
Kmghtes Tale, Mr. Tyrwhitt's edit. ver. 2879: 

** He laid him bare the visuge on the here, 

** Therwith he wept that pitee was to here." Steevens, 

* Mey no nonny, &c.] These words, which were the burthen of 
a song, are found only in the folio. See Vol. XIV, Kiiig Lear^ 
Act III, sc. iii. Malone, 

These words are also found in old John Hey wood's Play qf 
The Wether: 

*' Gyve boys wether, quoth a nonny nonny.'* 

I am informed, that among the common people in Norfolk, to 
nomiy signifies to trifie or play with. Steevens. 

' O, how the wheel becomes it/ &c.] The story alluded to I do 
not know ; but perhaps the lady stolen by the steward was re- 
duced to spin, yohnson. 

The wheel may mean no more than the burthen of the song, 
which she had just repeated, and as such was formerly used. I 
met with the following observation in an old quarto black-letter 
book, published befi^re the time of Shakspeare. 

" The song was accounted a good one> thoghit was not toocb^ 

V2 
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232 HAMLET, 

Laer, This nothinjj 's more than matter. 

Ofih, There 's rosemary, that 's for remembnnce ; 
pray you, love, rcnitmber : and there is pansies, that 's 
for thoughts.^ 



graced by the f^ihevle which in no wUc accorded with the rab- 
ject matter tliei'«-olV* 

I quote this from meinr»ry, and from a book, of which I cannot 
recollect the exact title or date ; but the passa^ was in a pre- 
face to some bon^s or sonnets. I well rcniemlHrr, to liave met 
'with tlie word in the same sense in other old books. 

£ota, indeed, as I am infui>med, is tlic aneicnt musical term 
in Latin, for tiie biirdrn of a song. Dr. Fanner, however, has 
just favoured me with a f{U( station fi-om Nicholas Breton's Tojwi 
\f an IMe Head, 1 577, wliich ut once explains the word vmt/ 
in the sense for wtiicli I have contended : 
•* That I may sinjj;', fidl merrily, 
" Not heif^h ho «?c/c, but care away!" 
i.e. not witii a nu-lancliolv, but a cheerful builhen. 

I formerly suppos(>d ihut the ballad alluded to by Ophelia, ^rts 
that entered on tiie btMiks ot' the Stationers* Company: " October 
15bO. Four ballades of tlie Lord of L0111 and the Faite Stevaard,^ 
l;.c. but Mr. Kitson assures me there is no corresponding tliefi 
in it. Stceven^. 

1 am iiu lined to tliiiik that wftvci is here used in its ordinuy 
flense, and that these wo: as allude to the occu]}ution of the girl 
who is sup()osed to sii.gthe song alluded to by OphcUa^— The 
folKiwiiig lines in Hall's Vhgidrmiarum, 1597, appear to me to 
add some support to this interi-ivtation : 

** Some drunken rimer thinks his time well spent, 
** If he can live to see his name in print ; 
** Who when he is once fleshed to the pressc, 
•* And sees his handselic have such fair succcsse, 
** Sur.g tn the Kvheele, and simg imto the paylc, 
" He sends forth thravcs of ballads to the sale." 
So, in Sir Thonijis Overbury's C/iaracftr*, 1614: "She makes 
her hap.ds hanl with lalwur, and her head Sf)fl with pittie; and 
when winter evenings fall early, sitting at her merr}' wAce/e, she 
Vmgs a defi'uice to the giddy wheelc of fortune." 

Our author likeuise furnishes an authority to the same pur- 
pose. Twelfth Night, Act II, so. iv : 

" — Come, the song we had last night: 
" The spinsters and knitters in the sim, 
** Do use to chaunt it." 
A musicid antiquary may perhaps contend, that the contro- 
verted words of the text alhides to an ancient histrument men- 
tioned by Chaucer, and called by him a rote, by others a vieiie; 
which was played u^Km by tlie frietion of a whetl. Maiont. 

* There '* rostrtnary, that ^s for remembrance i — and there is pan" 
4ie9, that 's for thoughts."] There is probably some mytholoc^ in 
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Laer» A document in madness ; thoughts and remem- 
brance fitted. 

Ofih, There 's fennel for you, and columbines:'— 

the choice of these herbs, but I cannot explain it. Panties is for 
thoughu^ because of its name, Pensees ; but why rtNtenuuy indi- 
cates remembrance^ except that it is an cver-gpreen, and carried 
at funeralsy I have not discovered, yohruon. 
Soy in All Fools, a comedy, by Chapman, 1605 : 
** What flowers are these ? 
" The pansie this. 
" O, that 's for lovers' thoughts .'"* 
Hotemary w:as finciently supposed to strengthen the memor}', 
and was not only currird at funerals, but worn at weddings, as 
u>peai*s from a passage in Beaumont and Fletcher's Elder Bro- 
ther, Act III, sc. iii. 

And from another in Sam," Alley, or Merry Tricks, 1611 : 

" will 1 bv.' vted this morning, 

** Thou shilt not he there, nor once be graced with 
** A piece of rosemary ^^ 
Again, in The Noble Spanish Soldier, 1634: " I meet few but 
are stuck with rosemary : every one asked me who was to be 
married." 

AgAin, in Greene's Never too Late, 1616 : " slie hath 

g^iven thee a nosegay of flowers, wherein, as a top-gullant for all 
the rest, is set in rosevxary for remembrance.^^ 

Again, in A Dialogue between Nature atui the Phetnix, by R. 
Chester, 1601 : 

** There 's rosem,arie ; the Arabians iustifie 
" (Physitions of exceeding perfect skill) 
" It comfortctli the braine and memorie,** &c. Steevens. 
Rosemary being supposed to strengthen the memory, was tlie 
emblem of fidelity in lovers. So, in A Handfull of Pleasant De- 
litcs, containing sundrie New Sonets, 16mo. 1584 : 
" Rosemary is for reTnembrance 

" Betweene us daie and niglit ; 
*• Wisliing that I might alwaies have 
" You present in my sight." 

Tlie poem in which these lines are found, is entitled A Nosegaie 
ahoaies svteetfor Lovers to send for Tokens of Love, &c. JMalone. 

* There ^s fennel ybr you, and columbines:] Greene, in his 
S^ip for an Upstart Courtier, 1620, cidls fennel, women* s i\}eedii ." 
** fit generally for that sex, sith while they are maidens, tiiey 
vrisii wantonly." 

Among Turbervile'd Epitaphes, S&c. p. 42, b. I likewise find 
the following mention otfefinel: 
Yowr fenell did declare 

(As simple men can showe) 
** That flattrie in my breast I bare, 
*' Where friendship ought to grow.' 
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224, HAMLET, 

there 's rue for you ; and here 's some ferme:— we nuiy 
call it, herb of grace o' Sundays:^— -you may wear your 

I know not of what columbine* were supposed to be emblemt* 
tical. They are ag'ain mentioned in All FooUf by Chapman, 1605: 
•• What 's that ?— a columbine? 

'* No : that thankles* flower ctows not m my jnrden.'* 
Gerard, however, and other herbalists, impute few, if uifa 
virtues to them ; and tliey may therefore be styled thanileu, be- 
cause they appear to make no grateful return for their creadon. 
Again, m the 15th Song of Drayton's Polvolbion: 

** The columbinf amongst, they sparmgly do set.** 
From the Caltha Poetarum, 1599, it should seem as if Uus fLmitr 
was the emblem of cuckoldom: 

** — the blue cornuted columbine, 
•* Like to the crooked horns of Acheloy.** Stee^ienM, 
Columbine was an emblem of cuckoldom on account of the 
bonis of its noctaria, whicli are remarkable in tliis plailt See 
Jquileg'i, in Linnxus's Genera, 684. S. W. 

1 he columbine was emblematical of forsaken lovers : 
•* Tke columbine in tiiwnv often taken, 
** Js tiicn ascribed to such as are forsaken.^ 

Bi'owne's Britannia's Pastorals, B. 1, Song ii, 1613. 

If. White. 
Ophelia gives Iier fennel and columbines to tlie J^ing. In the 
collection of Sonnets quoted above, the former is thus mentioned: 
" Fenml \s fur flatterers, 

** An ev'S thing 'tis sure ; 
•* But I have alwaies meant truely, 
** With const, nt lieart most pure." 
See also, Floiio's Italian Dictionary, 1598 : " Dare Jlnocchio, to 
gi\iiftnnel, — ^to flutter, to dissemble." Malone. 

• — there 'a* rue for you ; and here ** some for me .•"—«« maj 
call it, herb of ^i-ace o* Sundays: £Vf.] I believe there is a quibbfe 
meant in tliis ]):iss:ij»'o ; rue iiuciently signifying the same as rutk^ 
i. e. sorrow. 0[)iiclia gives the queen some, and keeps a pmpa/f' 
tion of it for bersclf There is the same kind of play with the 
same word in King Richard II. 

Herb of grace is one of the titles which Tucca g^ves to William 
Rufus, in Docker's Satiromastix. 1 suppose the first syllable of 
the surname 7?Mfus introduced the quibble. 

In Doctor Do-good"** Directions, an ancient ballad, is the same 
allusion : 

** If a man have light fingers that he caimot charme, 
** Which will pick men's pockets, and do such like hanne, 
** He must he let blood, in a scarfc weare his arme, 
•* And drink tlie herb grace in a posset luke-wanne." 

Steevefu, 

The following p:iss:;ge from Greene's ^ip for an Upstart 

Courtier, will furnish the best reason for calling rue herb of grace 

o* Sundays : ** — some of them smil*d and said, Mue was caDed 
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me with a difference J— There 's a daisy :8— I would give 
you some violets ; but they withered all, when my £ither 
died :^-^They say, he made a good end, ■ 

HerbegracCy which though they scorned in their youth, they 
mig^ht wear in their age, and that it was never too late to say 
miaererey MerUey. 

Herb of grace was not the Sunday namey but the every day name 
•f rue. In the common Diotionciries of Shnkspeare's time it is 
called herb of grace. See Florio's Italian Dictionary, 1598, in v. 
ruta^ and Cotgrave's French Dictionary, 1611, in v. rue. There is 
no ground, tlierefore, for supposing with Dr. Warburton, that 
rue was culled herb of grace, fi'om its being used in exorcisms 
performed in churches on Sundays. 

Ophelia only means, I tliink, thiit the Queen may with pecu- 
liar propriety on Sundays, when she solicits pardon for tliat crime 
whicli she has so much occasion to rue and repent of, call her 
rue, herb of grace. So, in King Richard II: 

•* Here did she drop a tear ; here in this place 
** 1 '11 set a bank of rue, sour herb of grace. 
** Rue, even for ruth, liere shortly shall be seen, 
** In the remembrance of a weeping queen." 
Ophelia, after having given the Qiieen rue to remind her of 
the »orrvw and contrition she ought to feel for her incestuous 
marriage, tells her, she may wear it with a difference, to chstin- 

§uish it from that worn by Ophelia herself; because her tears 
owed from the loss of a father, those of the Qiieen ouglit to 
•flow for her guilt. Malone. 

^ " you may tvear your rue with a difference.] This seems 
to refer to the rules of heraldry, where the younger brothers of 
n frtinily bear the sanfte nnris 'with a differetice, or mark of distinc- 
tion. So, in Holinshed's Rtign of King Richard II, p. 443 : " — be- 
cause he was the youngest of the Spensers, he bare a border 
gules for a difference.*' 

There may, however, be somewhat more implied here than is 
expressed. Tou, madam, (says Ophelia to the Qiieen) m,ay call 
your RUE by its Sunday name, herb of grace, and so ivear it 
%}ith a difference to distinguish itfrotn mine, vihich can never be any 
thing but m,erely rue, i. e. sorrow. Steevens. 

* There 's a daisy :] Greene, in his ^ip for an Upstart Cour^ 
tier, has explained the significance of this flower: ** — Next them 
grew the dissemblixg daisie, to warne such light-of-love 
w^enches not to trust every fuire promise that such amorous ba- 
chelors make them." Henley. 

• I would give you some violets; but they withered all, when my fa- 
ther died. •'] So, in Bion's beautiful elegy on the death of Adonis: 



** ' iroLVTa aw auru 



" flff Tnv9f r/^-vocxf, xeii 'av^tec ranT ijucepav^'w*" Todd. 
The violet is thus characterized in tlie old collection of Son- 
nets above quoted, printed in 1584 : 
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For bonny sweet Robin is all my joy ^^^ [Sings. 

Laer, Thought and affliction,^ passion^ hell itself^ 
She turns to favour, and to prettiness. 

Oph. Jind iinll he not come again? [Sings* 

jind itn'li he not come again? 
JVfj^ noy he is deadj 
Go to thy death'bedy 
He never will come again, 

JftH beard was white as snonvf 
Alljiaxtn waft his poll: 

He is gone^ he is gune^ 

And we cast away moans 
God *a mercy on his soul J 

And of all christian souls !^ I pray God. Grod be wi' you! 

[Exit Oph. 

" Violet is (or faithjiilneise, 

•* Whicli in nic shall abide ; 
•* Hoping^ liki'wiso tliat from your heart 

** You will not kt it slide.**' Malone. 

^ For bonny nveet Robin it all vnyjoyy"] This is part of an old songi 
mentioned likewise by Beaumont and Fletcher, in Ths 7Vm iTf- 
blt Kinsmen f Act IV, sc. i : 

" — — 1 can sing the broom, 
" And Bonny Robin.'* 

In the books of the Stationers' Company, 26 April, 1594* U 
enten'.d ** A ballad, entituled, A doleful adewe to the last Erie 
of Darbic* to the time of Bonny n\>c€t Robin*' Stcc^cnt. 

The " Courtly new ballad of the princely wooing of the feire 
maid of London, by King Edward," is also, ** to the tune of J909i- 
ny sweet Robin." Ritson. 

* Thought and affliction,"] Thought here, as in many other 
places, signifies melancholy. See Antony and Cleopatra, Act III, 
sc. xi. Vol. XIII. J^lalone. 

3 His beard was as white as snow, &c.3 This, and several cir- 
cumstances in the character of Ophelia, seem to have been ridi- 
culed in Eastward Hoe, a comedy, written by Ben Jonson, Chap- 
man, and Marston, printed in 1605, Act III : 
** His head as white as milk, 
<* All flaxen was his hair ; 
** But now he 's dead, 
** And laid in his bed, 

** And never will come again, 
" God be at your laboiu* 1" Steevens. 

* God 'a mercy on his soul! 

And of all christian souls .'] This is the common conclusion to 
many of the ancient monumental inscriptions. See Weevor's A- 
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Laer, Do you see this, O God? 

King, Laertes, I must commune with your grief,^ 
Or you deny me right. Go but apurt, 
Make choice of whom your wisest friends you will, 
And they shall hear and judge 'twixt you and me : 
If by direct or by collateral hand 
They find us touch'd, we will our kingdom givfi^ 
Our crown, our life, and all that we call ours, 
To you in satisfaction ; but, if not. 
Be you content to lend your patience to us, 
And we shall jointly labour with your soul 
To give it due content. 

Liaer, Let this be so ; 

His means of death, his obscure funeral,-— 
No trophy, sword, nor hatchment, o'er his bones,*^ 
No noble rite, nor formal ostentation, — 
Cry to be heard, as 'twere fmrn heaven to earth. 
That I must call 't in question. 

King. ^ So you shall ; 

And, where the offence is, let the great axe fall. 
I pray you, go with me. [Exeunt, 

neral Monuments, p. 657, 658. Berthelette, the publisher of 
Gowep's Cofifestio Amantis, 1554, speaking first of the funeral of 
Chaucer, and then of Gower, says : ** — he lieth buried in the 
monasterie of Seynt Peter's at Westminster, &c. On vohote soules 
and all christen, y^su have tnercie'^ Uteevens. 

' — commune viith your grief,"] The folio reads — common. 
To common is to com,m,une. This word, pronounced as anciently 
spelt, is still in frequent provincial use. So, in The Last Voyage 
- ofCaptaine Frobisher, by Dionyse Settle, 12mo. bl. I. 1577 : " Oui* 
Generally repayred with the ship boat to cofnmon or sign with 
them.** Again, in Holinshed's account of Jack Cade's insurrec- 
tion : «« — to whome were sent from the king the archbishop &c. 
to com/mon witli him of his griefs and requests." Steevens. 

• JVb trophy, sword, nor hatchtnent, 6*er his bones,] It was the 
custom, in the times of our author, to hang a sword over the 
' grave of a knight. Johnson. 

This practice is uniformly kept up to this day. Not only the 
S'word, but the helmet, gauntlet, spurs, and tabard (i. e. a coat 
whereon the armorial ensigns were anciently depicted, from 
whence the term coat of armour,) arc hung over the grave of 
every knight. Sir y. Hawkins. 
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SCENE VI. 

jinother Room in the tame, 

Kntvr Horatio, and a Servant. 

Hor. What are thoy, tliat would speak with me? 

Strv, Sailonssir; 

They say, they liuve letters for yoii. 

Hor. Let them come in.^- 

[^Kxit ScPV. 
I do not know from what part of the world 
I should be grcctcdi if not from lord Hamlet. 

Ktury Sailors. 

1 S(uL God bk'ss you, sir. 

Hor. 1 .ci him blt^ss tlsec too. 

1 <SV//7. He shall, sir, an 't please him. There 's a let- 
ter for you, sir; it comes from the ambassador that was 
bound lor Kn^land; if your name be Horatio, as I am let 
to kuo^> it is. 

I lor. [7*fMr/..] Horatio, 'tvhen thou shait have overlooked 
thi^;^ give thrt;t'fiUfivsfiomv mtaiifi to the ki7ig; they have 
Utterttfor him. lire ivc were two dayit old at sea^ a pirate ^f 
very nvarlike aftfiointintnt f^ave us chace: Finding owBehes 
too shiv of HuiU nve fiut on a com/ielled valour ; afid in ike 
gra/ifde J hoarded them: on the inatanl^ they got clear of our 
f,hi/i; fto I alunc became their /iriisoner. They have dealt with 
mcy like fhifvra of mercy; but thfy kntvt what they did; I 
ayn to do a t^of^d turnftr thrm. Let the king have the lettert 
J liav: nfTi.; and n/.uir thou to me with as much haste OM 
thou nvnikV: t fly d(ath. I have words to sfieak in tfiine eafj 
will niake thee dumb; yet are they much too light for the 
bore of the tnat/er.' Thcfte good fellows will bring thee 
where I am. Roscncrantz and Giiildenstern hold their 
course for England: of them I have much to tell thee, 
jFareweL 

He that thou knowest thine^ Hamlet. 
Come, I will give you way for these your letters; 
And do 't the speedier, that you may direct me 
To him from whom you brought them. ^Exeunt, 

"^ for the bore of the mattery'] The bore is the caliber of* 

giin, or the capacity of the hurrcl. The ^natter (says Hamlet) 
Viould carry heavier 'words. Johnson. 
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SCENE VII. 

•4nother Room in the same. 

Enter King and Laertes. 

King, Now must your conscience my acquittance s^al^ 
Atid you must put me in your lieart for friend ; 
Sith you have heard, and with a knowing ear, 
That he, which hath your noble father slain, 
Pursu'd my life. 

Laer. It well appears : — But tell me, 

Why you proceeded not against these feats, 
So crimeful and so capital in nature, 
As by your safety, greatness, wisdom, all things else, 
iTou mainly were stirr'd up. 

IGng. O, for two special reasons; 

Which may to you, perhaps, seem much unsinew'd. 
But yet to me they are strong. The queen, his mother. 
Lives almost by his looks; and for my self, 
(My virtue, or my plague, be it either which,) 
She is so conjunctive to my life and soul. 
That, as the star moves not but in his sphere, 
I could not but by her. I'he other motive. 
Why to a publick count I might not go. 
Is, the great love the general gender^ bear him: 
Who, clipping all his faults in their affection, 
Work like the spring^ that turneth wood to stone, 

• the general gender — ] The comvion race of the people. 

^ohtMon.. 
^ Work like the spring See] This simile is neither very sea- 
sonable in the deep interest of this conversation, nor very accu- 
rately applied. If the spring had changed base metals to gold, 
the thought had been more proper, yohnson. 
The folio, instead of — 'xork^ reads — ijoould. 
The same compiu'i son occurs in Cliurchyard's Choice: 

** So there is luood that water turns to stones*^ 
In Thomas Lupton's Third Book of Notable Thir.ges, 4to. bl. 1. 
there is also mention of ** a well, that whatsoever is throwne into 
the same, is turned into a stone." 

This, however, we learn from Ovid, is no modern supposition ; 
*' Flumen habcnt Cicones, quod potum saxea reddit 
** Viscera, quod tactis indiicit niurmora rebus." 
See also, Hacklu\l, Vol. I, p. 565. Stceveus. 
The allusion here is to the qualities still ascribed to the drop- 
ing well at Knaresborough in Yorkshire. Camden (edit. 1590, p 

VOL. XV. X 
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Convert his gyves to g^ces ; so that my arrowf> 
Too slightly timber'd for so loud a wind>> 
Would have reverted to my bow agaiD, 
And not where I had aim'd them. 

Laer, And so have I a noble &ther lost ; 
A sister driven into desperate terms; 
Whose worth, if praises may go back ag^n,' 
Stood challenger on mount of all the age 
For her perfections: — But my revenge will come. 

A7;;^. Break not your sleeps for that: you must not 
think, 
That we are made of stuff so flat and dull, 
That we can let our beard be shook with danger,' 
And think it pastime You shortly shall hear more : 
I loved your father, and wc love ourself ; 
And that, I hope, will teach you to imagine,*— 
How now ? what news ?* 

Enter a Messenger. 
Afc88. Letters, my lord, from Hamlet:^ 

This to your majesty ; this to the queen. 

564,) thus mentions it: " Sub quo fons est in quem ex impcn' 
dentibus rupibus aqux gnttatim distillant, unde Droppxkc 
Well, vocunt, in quem quicquid ligni im^nittitur, lapUeo Curtice 
bre*oi obduci Qr lapidescere ohsencatuiu ett" Rted. 

^ for so loud a wind,] Thus tlie folio. The quarto, 1604y 

reads — for so loued arm^d. If these words have any meaning^, it 
should seem to be — The instrument of ofience I employ, would 
have proved too weak to injure one who is so lonxd and arm'</ by 
the ancction of the people. Their love, like armour ^ would re- 
vert the arrow to the bow. 

The reading in the text, however, is supported in Acham's 
Toxophilus, edit. 1589, p. 57 : " Weake bowes and lighte ihqftet 
cannot stand in a rough wndeV Steemena. 

Loued arin^d is as extraordinary a corruption as any that is 
foimd in these plays. Malone. 

2 — — if praises 7nay go bad again,'] If I may praise what has 
been, but is now to be found no more, yohnson. 

2 That we can let our beard be shook viith danger,"] It is won- 
derful that none of the advocates for the learning of Shakspeare 
have told us that tliis line is imitated from Persius, Sat. ii : 

" Idcirco stolidam prsebet tibi vellerc barbam 

•* Jupiter?" Steevens. 

** Hov3 nov3? &c.] Omitted in the quartos. Theobald. 
• Letters, 8tc.] Omitted in the quartos. Steevens. 
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fang. From Hamlet ! who brought them ? 

Mess, Sailors, my lord, they say: I saw them not; 
They were given me by Claufiio, he recciv'd them 
Of him that brought them.^ 

King, Laertes, you shall hear them :— 

Leuve us. [Exit Mess« 

[Heads.]] fUgh and mighty^ you shall knowy I am set 
naked on ytmr kingdom. To-morrow shall I beg leave to see 
j^our kingly eyes: rvohen I shall^ first asking your /lardon 
^hereunto, recount the occasion of my sudden and more 
strange return, Hamlet. 

What should this mean? Are all the rest come back? 
Or is it some abuse, and no such thing? 

Jmct. Know you the hand? 

Xing. 'Tis Hamlet's character. JVaked^^-^ 

And, in a postscript here, he says, atones 
Can you advise me? 

. Laer, I am lost in it, my lord. But let him come ; 
it warms the very sickness in my heart, 
That I shall live and tell him to his teeth, 
Thus diddest thou, 

'King, If it be so, Laertes,—. 

^s liow should it be so-? — how otherwise ?— 
Will ydu be ml'd by me ? 

Laer, Ay, my lord; 

So you will not o'er-rule me to a peace. 

King, To thine own peace. If he be now retum'd, — 
As checking at his voyage,^ and that he means 
No more to undertake it,^ — I will work him 
To an exploit, now ripe in my device, 
Under the which he shall not choose but fall : 



^ Of him, that brought fAewi.] 1 have restored this licmisticU 
from the quartos. Steevens. 

"^ j<* checking tf^ his voyage y"] The phrase is from fulconrj-; 
and may be justified fi*om Uie following passage in Hinde's Eliosto 
JJbidinosOy 1606 : ** — For wlio knows not, quoth she, that this 
hawky which comes now so fair to the fist, may to-morrow check 
at the lure ?" 

Again, in G. Whetstone's Castle of Delight^ 1576: 

** But as the hawke, to gad which knowes tlie way, 

" Will hardly leve to checke at carren crowes," &c. Steevens. 

As checking at his voyage,^ Thus the folio. The quarto, 1604, 
exhibits a corruption similar to that mentioned in n. 1, in the 
preceding page. It reads : — As the king at lus voya^. Malonc. 
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\nd for his dcatli no "wind of blame shall breathe; 
But even his mother shall uncharge the practice) 
And call it? accident. 

lAier.^ My loi'd, I will be ful*d ; 

The rather, if you could devise it so, 
That I might be the organ. 

King. It falls right. 

Vou have been talk'd of since your travel muchy 
And that in Hamlet's hearing, for a quality 
Wherein, they say, you shine: your sum of parts 
Did not together pluck such envy from him^ 
As did that one; and tliat, in my regard. 
Of the unworthicst siege. ^ 

JMcr, What part is that) my lord? 

King, A very ribband in the cap of youth. 
Vet needful too ; for youth no less becomes 
The light and careless livery that it wears, 
Than settled age his sables, and his weeds, 
Importing health and graveness.i— Two months sinti^ 
1 lerc was a gentleman of Normandy,-— 
[ have seen myself, and serv'd against, the French, 
And they can well on horseback: but this g^lant 
I lad witchcraft in *t ; he grew unto his seat ; 
And to such wond'rous cloing brought his hors^ 
As he had been incorps'd and demi-natur'd 
With the brave beast :^ so far he topp'd my thoughti 

'^ I.aer, Sec] The next sixteen lines arc omitted in the folio. 

. •' of the univorthient sie^c] Of the lowest raok, Sie:gf, fflSf. 
(It, place, yohnson. 
So, in (Jthelln: 

** I f«'tch my birth 

** From men of royal niegc.*^ Steevcns. 

^ Impoiling' heuUU and gr avenues. ~\ Importing hem maybe, not. 
.■nftning bylog'icul conscqiieiuc, h\\\. producing by physical effect. 
.\ young" man rejjartls sliow \\\ his dress, an old man, health. 

yohntont 

Importing htalih, I apprehend, means, denoting an attention ti 
iicciltn. Alalonc. 

Importing mav only sijjiiiiy — implyingf denoting. So, in King- 
Ihnry VI, P- I : ' 

** Comets, importing change of times and states." 
Mr.Malonc's explanation, however, may be the true one. Steeveni. 

'^ As he had been incorps^d and detni-natur^d 
IVith the br^vce beawt - ] This is fiom Sidney's Arcadia^ B. Ifi 
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That I, in forgery of shapes and tricks,^ 
Come short of what he did. 

Laer.. A Norman, was *t ? 

King, A Norman. 

Laer. Upon my life, Lamord.^ 

King, The very same. 

Laer, I know him well : he is the brooch, indeed^ 
And gem of all the nation. 

Kng, He made confession of you; 
And gave you such a masterly report, 
For art and exercise in your defence,* 
And for your rapier most especial, 
That he cried out, 'twould be a sight indeed. 
If one could match you: the sciimers^ of their nation* 
He swore, had neither motion, guard, nor eye. 
If you oppos'd them : Sir, this report of his 
Did Hamlet so envenom with his envy, 
That he could nothing do, but wish and beg 
Your sudden coming o'er, to play with you. 
Now, out of this, — 

Laer, What out of this, my lonlf 

King, Laertes, was your father dear to you? 
Or are you like the painting of a sorrow, 
A face without a heart? 

Laer, Why ask you this? 

j^ng. Not that I think, you did not love your father; 
But that I know, love is begun by time \^ 

** As if, Centaiu*-like, he had been one peece with tlie horse." 

Steevent. 
^ ■ in forgery of shape* and fr/ci*,] I could not contrive so 
many proofs of dexterity as he could perform. yohMon. 

* Lamord.'] Thus the quarto, 1604. Shakspeare, 1 suspect, 
wrote Lamode. See the next speech but one. The folio has-— 
Lamound. Malone. 

* — in your defence i"] That is, in the science of defence, 

yohns^n- 
® — the scrimers — ] The fencers. Johnson, 
From escriTneur, Fr. a fencer. Malone. 

This imfavourable description of tlie French swordsmen is not 
in the folio. Steevens. 

^ — iove is begtm by time;'] This is obscure. The meaning 
ifiay be, love is not innate in us, and co-essential to our nature, 
but begins at a certain time from some external cause, and ein^ 
sdways subject to the operations of time, suffers change and di- 
zninution. yohnson. 

X2 
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And that I sec, in passages of proof,* 
Time qualifies the spark and fire of it. 
There lives'- within the very flame of love 
A kind of wick, or sniifl', that will abate it; 
And n(Jihin^ is at a like goodness still; 
i'or goodness, growing to a plurisy,* 

The King reasons thus : — '^ I do not suipect that you did not 
Jove your futlier; but I know thut time abates the force of tifec- 
iiou." I therefore suspect that we ought to read: 

— love is begone by time ; 
I suppose tliat Shukspeare ])laces the syllable be before gvne^ as 
\vc say Z»t'-paint, ^-spatter, ^-think, tuc. J^I. Maton. 

* passages 'tf proof ^ In transactions of dally experience^ 

yohnsfm, 
^ There lives &c.] The next ten lines are not in the folio. 

Steemnt* 

^ For goodness^ growing to a plurisy,'] I would believe^ for the 

honour of Shakspeare, that he wrote plethory. But I observe the 

dramatlck writers of that lime frequently call a fulness of blood 

a plurisy, as if it came, not from rxivpa, but from pliu, plurU. 

Warburtwu 
I think the word should be spelt-— )b/ur/«y. This passage is 
fully explained by one in Mascal's Treatise on Cattle, 1662, p. IST: 
" Against the blood, or plurisie of blood. The disease of blood is, 
some young horses will feed, and being fat will increase blood* 
und so groiv to a plurisie, and die, thereof if he have not soon 
help." Toilet. 

We shouUl eerluinly rcvaX plurisy, as Toilet observes. Thus, in 
Massingci**.s Unnatural Covibat, Malefort says — 

** _— — in a word, 

** Thy plurisy of goodness is thy ill." 
And again, in The Picture, Sopliia says : 

** A plurisy of blood you may let out," &c. 
The word also occurs in The Tvjo Noble Kinsmen. Arcite, in his 
invocation to Mars, says : 

•* that heal'st with blood 

" The eaith, when it is sick, and cur'st the world 
" Of the plurisy of people !" M. Mason. 
Dr. War))urton is right. The word is spelt plurisy in the quarto, 
1604, and is used in the same sense as here, in '77* Fity She's 
a Whore, by Ford, 1633 : 

" Must your hot itch and plurisie of lust, 
*• The hey-day of your luxury, be fed 
" Up to a surfeit ?" Malone. 
Mr. Pope introduced this simile in the Essay on Criticism^ vl 
'303: 

" For works may have more wit than docs them good^ 
*' As bodies perish through excess of blood." 
jfltjcham has a thought very siiiiilar to Pope's : " Twenty toon^ 
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Dies in his own too-much: That we would do, 

We should do when we would ; for this would chang^v, 

And hath abatements and delays as many, 

As there are tongues, are hands, are accidents; 

And then this should is like a spendthrift sigh, 

That hurts by easing.^ But, to the quick o' the ulcer: 

offend more, in writing too much, then to litle : eucn as tvtentyp 
fall into sicknetsCf rather by ouer much fulnetf then by any lacke^ or 
e7nfitine9S€." The Schole-Matter, 4to. bl. 1. fol. 43. ^. White. 

^ And then this should is like a spendthrift sigh. 
That hurts by easing."] A spendthrift sigh is a sigh that makes 
an unnecessary waste of the vital flame. It is a notion very pre- 
valent, that sighs impair the strength, and wear out the animal 
powers, yohuson. 

So, in the Govemall of Helthe &c. printed by Wynkyn de 

Worde : *' And for why whan a man casteth out that noble hu- 

.mour too moche, he is hugely dyscolored, and his body moche 

febled, more then he lete four sythesy soo moche blode oute of 

his body." Steevens. 

Hence they are called, in King Henry VI, — blood-consuming 
sighs. Agfsdn, in Pericles, 1609 : 

•* Do not consume your blood nuith sor routing.'* 
The idea is enlarged uporrin Fenton's Tragical Discourses, 1579 : 
** Why staye you not in tyme tlie source of your scorching 
sigheSf that have already drayned your body of his whc^esome 
humoures, appoynted by nature to gyve suckc to the entrals and 
inward parts of you ?'* 

The original quarto, as well as the folio, reads — a spendthrift's 
sigh ; but I have no doubt that it was n corruption, arising from 
the first letter of the following word sifH, being an *. 1 have, 
therefore, witli the other modem editors, pnntcd spendthrift 
sigh, following a late quarto, (which however is of no authority) 
prmted in 1611. That a sigh, if it consumes the blood, hurts us 
by ecuing, or is prejudicial to us on the whole, though it affords 
a temporary relief, is sufficiently clear: but the former part of 
<he . line, and then this should, may require a little explanation. 
I suppose the King means to say, tlKit if we do not promptly exe- 
cute that we arc convinced we should or ought to do, we shall 
afterwards in vain repent our not having seized the fortunate 
moment for action : and this opportunity which we have let go 
by us, and the reflection that wc should have done that, which, 
from supervening accidents, it is no longer in our power to do, is 
as prejudicial and painfid to us as a blood-consuming sigh, that 
at once hurts and eases us. 

I apprehend the poet meant to compare such a conduct, and 
the consequent reflection, only to the pernicious quality wliich he 
supposed to be annexed to sighing, and not to the temporary 
ease which it aftbrds. His similes, as I have frequently had oc-*' 
casion to observe, seldom run on four feet. Malone. ^ 
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Hamlet comes back; What would you undcrtakCy 
To show yourself in deed your father's son 
^lorc than in words ? 

Lacr, To cut his throat i' the church. 

JCnig, No place, indeed, should murder sanctuarize; 
Rcvcnp^e should have no bounds. But, good Laertes^ 
Will you do this, keep close within your chamber: 
Hamlet, retum'd, shaJl know you are come home: 
We '11 put on those shall praise your excellence. 
And set a double varnish on the fame 
The Frenchman p^ave you; bring you, in fine, together* 
And waj^er o'er your heads; he, being remiss,^ 
Most generous, and free from all contriving, 
Will not peruse the foils; so that, with ease. 
Or with a little shuflling, you may choose 
A sword unbatcd,-* and, in a pass of practice,' 



^ — • he, being remiss,] He beings not vigilant or cautiom. 

yoknton. 
^ A sviord unbatcd,] *i. e. not blunted as foils are. Or, aa one 
edition has it, e^nbatted or envenomed. Pope. 

There is no such reading* as embaited m any edition. In Sir 
Thomns North's ti*nnslation of Plutarch, it is said of one of the 
Metelii, that " shewi'd tlic people the cruel 6ght of fencers, at 
unrebated swords." Steevois. 

Not bluntod, as foils are by a button fixed to the end. So, in 
y^ove*8 Labour 's Lost : 

" That honour, which shall bate his scathe's keen edge.** 

Malone. 
* — a pass of practice,] Practice is often by Shakspeaie, 
ami otlier writers, taken for an insidious stratagem^ or prroy trea- 
son, a sense not inconj^ruous to this passage, where yet I rather 
believe, that notliing more is meant than a thnutfor exercue. 

yohn9on. 
So, in Look about Tou, 1600 : 

** I pray God there be no practice in tliis chang^." 
Again : 

" — — the man is like to die : 
" Practice, by th' mass, practice by the &c.— 
** Practice, by the Lord, practice, I see it clear." 
Again, more appositely, in oiur author's Tvieljth ITight^ Act V, 
sc. ult ; 

" This practice hatli most shrewdly )iawV upon thee." 

Stee^xjis- 
A pass of practice is vl favourite pass, one that Laertes was well 
practised in. — In Much Ado about Nothing, Hero's father says: 
" I '11 prove it on his body, if he dare. 
Despite his nice fence,' and his active /bracrfcr.** 



« 
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Requite him for your father. 

Laer. I will do 't: 

And) for the purpose, I '11 anoint my sword. 
I bought an imction of a mountebank, 
So mortal, that, but dip a knife in it, 
Where it draws blood no cataplasm so rare, 
Collected from all simples that have virtue 
Under the moon, can save the thing from death, 
That is but scratch'd withal: I '11 touch my point 
With this contagion ; that, if I gall him slightly, 
It may be death.^ 

J^ng, Let 's further think of this; 

Weigh, what convenience, both of time and mcans^ 
May fit us to our shape :^ if this should fail. 
And that our drift look through our bad performance, 
'Twere better not assay'd ; therefore, this project 
Should have a back, or second, that might hold. 
If this should blast in proof.^ Soft;-— let me see:— 
We *11 make a solemn wager on your cunnings,— 
1 ha't: 

When in your motion you are hot and dry, 
f As make your bouts more violent to that end) 
And that he calls for drink, I '11 have preferr'd him,^ 

The treachery on this occasion, was his using a sword unbated 
and envenomed. M. Mason. 

• It may be death."] It is a matter of surprise, that no one of 
Shakspc are's numerous and able commentators has remarked, 
with proper warmth and detestation, the ^nllainous assassin-like 
treachery of Laertes in this horrid plot. There is the more occa- 
sion that he should be here pointed out an object of abhorrence, 
as he is a character we are, in some preceding pails of the play, 
led to respect and admire. Mitson. ' 

"^ May Jit us to our shape:'] May enable us to assume proper cha^ 
racters, and to act our part, yonn on. 

^ — blast in proof.] This, I believe, is a metaphor taken 
from a mine, which, in the proof or execution, sometimes breaks 
out with an ineffectual blast, yohnson. 

The word ^fr/oo/* shows the metiiphorto be taken from the try- 
ing or proving fire-arms or cannon, which often blast or burst ia 
the proof. Steevens. 

• / V/ have prefen*'d bim — ] i. e. presented to him. Thu^ 

the quarto, 1604. The word indeed is mispelt, prefard. The folio 
reads — I *ll have prepared him. Malone. 

To prefer^ (as Mr. Malone observes) certainly means— to pret A 
fgnt^ offer, or bring forward. Soj^^in Timon of .Athens : f 
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A chalice for the nonce ; whereon but sipping, 

If he by chance escape your venom'd stuck,^ 

Our purpose may hold there. But stay, what noise?^ 

E7ttcr Queen. 
How now, sweet queen ?^ 

Queen, One woe doth tread upon another's heeV 
So fast they follow :— Your sister 's drown'd, Laertes. 

Laer. Drown'd! O, where! 

Queen. There is a willow j^rows ascaunt the brook,* 
That shows his hoar leaves in the glassy stream ; 
Therewith fantastick garlands did she make 



" Why tlicn pfrftrr\i you not your sums and bills ?"* 

Steeve/u. 
"^ If he hy chance escape your renom^d stuck,] For stueif read 
VucJt, A common namo for a rapur. Blachtone. 

Your venom'd stuck is, your vcnomM thrust. Stuck was a term 
•>f the fcnring'-school So, in Tive/fth Night: " — and he pves 
mc tho stucJt with such n mortal motion, — .** Again, in The Me- 
Turn from Parnassus , 1606: " Here is a fellow, Judicio, that car* 
ric'l tho deadly stocte in his pen." — See Florio's Italian JOict, 
1598: ** Stoccatay a foyne, a thrust, a stoccado g^ven in fence.*" 

Malwe. 

* — But stay, 'u'hat noise?'] 1 iiave recovered this from the 
<|iiartos. Steevens. 

^ Hovs now, siveet queen?'] These words are not in the quarto. 
The word woty, which appears to Jiave been omitted hx the care- 
lessness of the transcriber or compositor, was suppbed by the 
editor of the second folio. JMatone. 

* One ^voe doth tread upon another^s heei,] A similar thou|llt 
occurs in Pericles y Prince of Tyre^ 16U9 : 

** One sorrow never comes, hut brinc^ an heir, 
•' That mav succeed as his inheritor. ' Steevens, 

Again, in Drajton's Mortimer iadosy 4to. 1596 : 
** — miseries, which seldom come alone, 
•* Thick on the neck one of another fell.** 
Again, in Shaksi)care's 131st Sonnet ; 

" A thous.md g'l'oans, but thinking on thy fall, 
" One on anotlicr's neck, — .** JUalone. 

Again, in Locrine^ 1595: 

" One mischief follows on another^s neck.** • 

And this also is the fir.st line of a queen's speech on a lady** 
(h'owning herself. Mitson. 

^ -^— ascaunt the brook,] Thus "the quartos. The fbUo pcad« 
aslant. Ascaunce is interpreted in a note of Mr. Tyrwhitt's 0ll 
Chaucer— flff>6fiy, aside, sideviays. Steepens. 
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Of crow-flowers, nettles, daisies, and long purples,^ 

That liberal' shepherds give a grosser name. 

But our cold maids do dead men's fingers call them^ 

There on the pendent boughs her coronet weeds 

Clambering; to hang, an envious sliver broke ; 

When down her weedy trophies, and herself, 

Fell in the weeping brook. Mer clothes spread wide ; 

And, mermaid-like, a while they bore her up: 

Which time, she chanted snatches of old tunes ;^ 

As one incapable of her own distress,'^ 

Or like a creature native and indu'd 

Unto that element:^ but long it could not be, 



* -^— and long purples,] By long purples is meant a plant, the 
modem botanical name of which is orchis morlo mas, anciently 
te^ficuliu tnorionis. The grosser nani€ by which it pusses, is suf- 
ficiently known in many parts of Eng'Iand, and particularly in 
the county where Shakspeare lived. Thus far, Mr. Warner. Mr. 
Collins aads, that in Sussex it is still called dead men's hands ; 
and that in Lyte's Herbal, 1578, its various names, too gross for 
repetition, are preserved. 

Decid men's thumbs are mentioned in an ancient bl. 1. ballad, 
entitled The deceased Maiden Lover : 

** Then round the meddowes did she walke, 

** Catching each flower by the stalke, 

" Such as within the meddowes grew; 

** As dead mans thumbe, and hare -bell blew." Steeveiis. 

One of the grosser names of tliis plant Gertrude had a partir 
ciilar reason to avoid : — the rainpant luidoia. Malone. 

'^ liberal — ] Liberal is free- spoken, licentious in lan- 

guage. So, in Othello : " Is he not a most profane and liberal 
counsellor?" Again, in A Woman *s a Weathercock, by N. Field, 
1612 : 

(( __ Next that, the fame 

" Of your neglect, and /j^ercZ-talking tongue, 

" Which breedii my honour an eternal wrong." Malone. 

' Which timx, she chanted snatches of old tunes ;] Fletcher, in 
his Scornful Lady, very invidiously ridicules this incident : 
*• I will run mad first, and if that get not pity, 
•* I '11 drown myself to a most dismal ditty." Warburton, 

The quartos read — snatches of old lauds, i. e. hymns. Steevens. 

* As one incapable of her o'an distress,'] As one having no under- 
Mtanding or knowledge of her danger. See p. 144, n. 1. Malone. 

That is, insensible. So, in King Richard HI: 

** Incapable und shallow innocents." Hitson, 

* Or Hie a creature native and indu'd 

Unto that element .] I do not think the ^xrotd tmUed \ft 
in this place; and bcliere we should read tmcred. 
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Till that her garments, heavy with their drink, 
Piiird the poor wretch from her melodious lay 
To muddy death.' 

JsGtr, Alas then, she is drown'd? 

Quenu Diown'd, drown'd. 

Lacr, 1^00 much of water hast thou, poor Ophelid} 
And therefore I forbid my tears: But yet 
It is our trick; nature her custom holds, 
I^ct shame say what it will: when these are gone, 
The woman will be out.-^ — Adieu, my lord ! 
I have a spcccli of fire, that fidn would blaze, 
IJut that this folly drawns it.-* [Exit, 

Kini^. Let 's follow, Gertrude: 

How much I had to do to calm his rage! 
Now fear I, this will give it start again; 
Therefore, let 's follow. \Extunt» 



Sh:iks])carc seems to hnw forp^ot himself in this scene, as there 
is not :i single circunistancc in the relutiun of Ophelia's death, 
Ihut liiciucc-s us to think she hud druwncd liersclf intentionally. 

Jwi» Mtuw* 

As Nvo :iiv indued with certain on|rinal dispositions and pro- 
pensities tit our !)ii tb, Shukspearc here uses indued with great 
licentiousness, for foiTiied l)y nature ; clothed, endowed, or fur- 
nished, ^^illl propiities suited to the element of water. 

Our old \\ rlters used indued and endovoed indiscriminately. " To 
indm-,"' suys Minslieu in his Dictionaiy, " scpissime referturad 
dotes animo itifusas, quibus nimliiim ingenium alicujus imbutuin 
el initial uni est, unde et G. imtruirt est. h.imbuere. /wAuerepTO- 
])rie est inclioure et initiari." 

In Cotji^rave's French Dictionarj', 1611, mfrui're is interpreted, 
** to tasliion, lo funiish witli.'* Malone. 

^ To viitddy death.'] In the first scene of the next Act we find 
Opliella bui'ied with such ntes as betoken sho Joredid hercmn 
life. It should be remembered, that the account here given, is 
that of a friend; and that tlic Qiieen could not possibly know 
what i)assed in the mind of Ophelia, when she placed herself in 
Ko perilous a situaticni. After the facts had been weighed and 
considered, the priest in the next Act pronounces, that her 
death luas doubtful. Malone. 

^ The wonvan xcill be out."] i. e. teju^ will flow. So, in Kin^ 
Henry V: 

** And aJl the vioman came into my eyes." Malone. 
See Vol. IX, p. 343, n. 4. Steevens. 

•^ But that this folly drowns «>.] Thus the quarto, 1604. The 
jTolio reads — But tliat this folly doubts it ; i. e. dotibts, or cxtln* 
gnashes it. See p. 51rU. 1. Malone, 
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ACT V SCENE I. 

A Church Yard, 

Enter Two Clowns, vdth Sfiadety Isfc. 

1 Clo, Is she to be buried in christian burial, that wil- 
folly seeks her own salvation ? 

3 Clo. I tell thee, she is ; therefore, make her grave 
straight :^ the crowner hath set on her, and finds it chtis- 
tian burial. 

1 Clo, How can that be, unless she drowned herself in 
ker own defence ? 

2 Clo, Why, 'tis found so. 

1 Clo. It must be ae offendendo ; it cannot be else. For 
. here lies the point : If I drown myself wittingly, it ar- 
gues an act : and an act hath three branches ; it is, to act, 
to do, and to perform :^ Argal, she drowned herself wit- 
tingly. 

3 Clo, Nay, but hear you, goodman delyer. 

• 1 Clo, Give me leave. Here lies the water; good: here 
stands the man; good: If the man go to this water, and 

^ " tnaie her grave straight:] Make her grave from east 
to west in a direct line parallel to the cliurch ; not from north to 
south, athwart the regular line. This, I think, is meant. Johnson. 
I cannot think that this means any more than make her grave 
im/mediately. She is to be buried in christian burial, and conse- 
quently the grave is to be' made as usual. My interpretation 
miy be justified fi*om the following passage in King Henry V, and 
the play before us : " .. We cannot lodge and board a dozen 
or fourteen gentlewomen who live by the prick of their needles, 
but it will be thought we keep a bawdy-house straight" 
Again, in Samlet, Act III, sc. iv : 
** Fol. He will come straight.''* 
Ag^n, in The Lover^s Progress, by Beaumont and Fletcher • 
*' Lis. Do you fight straight? 
" Clar. Yes presently." 
Again, in The Merry Wives of Windsor : 

** — we'll come and dress you straight. ' 
Agun, in Othello .* 

•* Farewel, my Desdemona, I will come to thee straight 

Steevens. 
Again, in Troilus and Cressida : 

** Let us make ready straight.''* Malo?ie. 

• — an act hath three branches ; it is, to act, to do, and to per 
form:'] Ridicule on scholastick divisions without distinction; 
and of distinctions without difference. Warburtop. 

VOL. XV. y 
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drown himself, It is, will he, nill he, he goes; mark you 
that: but if the water come to him, and drown him, he 
drowns not himself: Argal, he, that is not guilty of hin 
own death, shortens not his own life. 
2 Clo, But is this law? 

1 Clo. Ay, marry is 't ; crowner's-quest law. 

2 Ch, Will you' ha' the truth on 't? If this had not 
been a gentlewoman, she should have been buried out of 
christian burial. 

1 Ch, Why, there thou say'st: And the more pity; 
that great folks should have countenance in this world to 
drown or hang themselves, more than their even chris- 
tian." Come, my spade. There is no ancient gentlemen 
but gardeners* ditchers, and grave -makers ; they hold up 
Adam's profession. 

2 Ch, Was he a gentleman ? 

1 Ch. He was the first that ever bore arms. 

2 Ch? Why, he had none. 

1 Ch. What, art a heathen? How dost thou understand 
fhe scripture? The scripture says, Adam digged; Could 
he dig without arms? 1 '11 put another question to thee: 
if thou answcrcbt me not to the purpose, confess thy- 
self ^ 

' — their oven christian.'] So, all the old books, and rightly. 
An old English cxprt-ssion for fellow -christiiin. Tiiirlby. 

So, in Cliaiicer's Jack Upland: " If freres cannot or mow nol 
excuse 'hem of these qnt'stions asked of 'hem, it seemeth thit 
they be borribU* fpltie :»painst God, and ther even chrittian/' he. 

Again, in Gowcr, de Confessione Amantis, Lib. V, foL 102: 
" Of bcaiitie siglic ne never hir even.^ 
Again, Chauecr's Ptrnones Tale: " — ■ of his neighbour, thit 
is to snyn, of his even cruten," &c. This phrase also occurs fre- 
quently in the Paston Letter 9. See Vol. Ill, p. 421, &c. &c. 
" Th:it is to say, in relieving and sustenance of your ewen elm' 
ten" &c. — Again : " — to dispose and help your even chruten." 

ixeeveM. 

So, King Henry Eighth, in his answer to Pariiament in 1546: 

" you might say that I, beyng put in so speciall a trust as I 

am in this case, were no trusti'e frende to you, nor charitable 
man to mine even christian, — ." Hall's Chronielet fol. 261. MaUme. 

^ 2 Clo.'] This speech, and the next as far as—- futtAovt omw, is 
not in the quartos. Steevens. 

^ .— ■ confess thyself — ] and be hanged, the Clown« I suppose^ 
would have saiil, if he had not been interrupted. This was a 
common pri>verbial sentence. Sec Othello, Act IV, sc. i.— He 
might, howL'\cr, have intended to say, confets ihyteffan tut' 

Malene. 



i 
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^ Clo. Go to. 

1 Clo, What is he, that builds stronger than either the 
mason, the shipwright, or the carpenter ? 

2 Clo, The gallows-maker; for that frame outlives a 
thousand tenants. 

1 Clo. I like thy wit well, in good faith ; the gallows 
does well: But how does it well? it does well to those 
that do ill : now thou dost ill, to say, the gallows is built 
stronger than the church; argal, the gallows may do well 
.to thee. To 't again ; come. 

3 Clo. Who builds^ stronger than a mason, a sliip- 
wiight, or a carpenter? 

J Clo, Ay, tell me that, and unyoke.* 

3 Clo. Marry, now I can tell. 

1 Clo. To *t. 

8 Clo. Mass, I cannot telL 

Mnter Hamlet and Horatio, at a distance. 

1 C/q, Cudgel thy brains no more about it ;' for youi* 
^klU ass will not mend hie pace with beating : and, when 
you are asked this question next, say, a grave-maker; 
the houses that he makes, last till doomsday. Go, get 
thee to Yaughan, and fetch me a stoup of liquor. 

[Exit 2 Clo. 

* Who builds &c.] The inquisitive reader may meet with an 
sssemblage of such queries (which perhaps composed the chief 
festivity of our ancestors by an evening fire) in a volume of very 
scarce tracts, preserved in the University Library, at Cambridge, 
D. 5. 3. The imiocence of these Demaundes yoyous may deserve 
m praise which is not always due to their delicacy. Steevens. 

^ Ay, tell me that, and unyoke.'] If it be not sufficient to say, 
^th UT. Warburton, that this phrase might be taken from hus- 
bandly, without much depth of reading, we may produce it from 
a dittie of the workmen of Dover, preserved in the additions to 
Holinshed, p. 1546 : 

** My bow is broke, 1 would unyoke, 
" My foot is sore, I can worke no more." Fanner. 
Ag^ain, in Drayton's Polyolbion, at the end of Song I : 

** Here 1 'U unyoke a while, and turn my steeds to meat." 
Again, in P. Holland's translation of Pliny's Natural History, p. 
593 : <« ' in the evening, and when thou dost unyoke*^ Steevens. 

^ Cudgel thy brains no more about it .-] So, in TUfcc JMaydes Meta- 
fiwrphotis, by Lyly, 1600 : 

In vuin 1 fear, / beat my brains about 

Proving by search to find my mistresse out.** Malone, 
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1 Clown dig^, and sings. 
In youfhy when I did icvej did Urue^ 

Mtthought^ it XDan very sweety 
To contract^ O, the time^ for^ ah^ my behove 
O, mcthought^ there was nothing meet,' 
Mam. Has this fellow no feeling of his business? he 
sings at grave-making. 

Nor. Custom hath made it in him a property of ean- 
ness. 

Nam. 'Tis e'en so: the hand of little employment hath 
the daintier sense. 

« Clo. But age^ with his stealing stefis^ 
Hath claw'd me in his ctutchy 
And hath shifified me into the land. 
As if I had never been suchfi 

[Throws up a scnU. 
Ham. That scull had a tongue in it, and could sing once: 
Mow the knave jowls it to the ground, as if it were Cain's 
jaw-bone, that did the first murder! This might be the 
pate of a politician, which this ass now o'er-reaches;^ one 
that would circumvent God, might it not? 

* In youth, tu/ien I did iove, &c.] The three stanzas, 8un|^ here 
by the Grave-Dig;j^cr, art extracted, with a slight vanatlon,L 
i'rom a little poem, called The Aged Lover renounceth Lof^e^ writ- 
ten by Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, who flourished in the 
reign of King Henry VIII, and who was beheaded 15479 on a 
strained accusation of treason. Theobald. 

* To contract, O, the tiine%for, ah, my behove 

Of methought, there tvas nothing fneet.'] This passage, as it 
stands, is abstilute nonsense ; but it we read ** for ayCf instead 
of ** for ah*' it will liave some kind of sense, as it may mean, 
** that it was not meet, though he was in love, to contract him- 
self ybr ever." Af. Mason. 

Dr. Percy is of opinion that the different corruptions in these 
stanzas, might have been " designed by the poet himself^ the 
better to paint tlie character of an illiterate clown." 

Behove is interest, convenience. So, in tlie 4tli Book of Phaer't 
version of the JEneid: 

" wilt for tliyne own behove.*^ Steevens. 

nothing meet.'\ Thus the folio. The quarto, 1604, read» 

O methought there a vias nothing sl meet. Malone. 

^ As if I had never been such."] Thus, in the original : 
" For age with stealing steps 

" Hatii claude me with his crowch; 
** And lusty youthe away he leapes, 

** As there had bene none such.*' Stee^oens'. 
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ffor. It might, my lord. 

Ham, Or of a courtier; which could say, Good'morrowf 
9weet lord! Hovt dost thou^ good lord? This might be my 
lord such-a-one, that praised my lord such-a-one's horse> 
when he meant to beg it;^ might it not? 

Hor, Ay, my lord. 

Ham. Why, e'en so: and now my lady Worm's;* 
chi^less, and knocked about the mazzard with a sexton's 
spade : Here 's fine revolution, an we had the trick to 
see 't. Did these bones cost no more the breeding, but 
to play at loggats with them ?^ mine ache to think on 't 



' ■ v:hich this ass novj o'cr-reaches ;] The folio reads— oVr 
ofices. Steevau* 

In the quarto, [1604] for over-offices is over -reaches, which 
agrees better with the sentence : it is a slrr.ng exaggeration to 
remark, that an ass can over-reach liim \vliO would once have 
tried to cireumvtnt — . I believe, both tlicse words were Sbak- 
flpeare's. An author in revising his work, when his original ideas 
have fiuled from his mind, and new obsen'utions have produced 
new sentiments, easily introduces images which have been 
more newly impressea upon him, witliout obsen ing their want 
of congTuity to the general textiu-e of his original design. 

yohnson, 

• This might be my lord such-a-onCf that praised my lord such- 
a*oae*s horse, vohen he meant to beg /*/] So, in Tinion ef Athens^ 
Act I: 

** — my lord, you gave 

** Good words the other day of a bay courser 

** I rode on { it is yours, because you lik'd it.** Steevens. 

• — and novo my lady WornCs ;] The scull that was my lord 
Sueh-a-on^s, is now my lady Worm,*s. yohnson. 

• — to play at loggats vuith themPli This is a game played in 
several parts of England even at this time. A stake is fixed into 
the ground ; those who play, throw loggats at it, and he that i^ 
nearest the stake, wins : I have seen it played in different coun- 
ties at their sheep-shearing feasts, where the winner was enti- 
tled to a black fleece, wluch he aflerwaixls . presented to the 
^rmer's maid to spin for the purpose of making a petticoat, and 
on condition that she knelt down on the fleece to be kissed by all 
the rusticks present. 

So, Ben Jonson, Tale of a Tub, Act IV, sc. vi : 
** Now are they tossing of his Legs and arms, 
** Like loggats at a pear-tree." 
Again, in an old collection of Epigrams, Satires, &c. 

** To plav at loggats, nine holes, or ten pinncs." 
Again, in Decker's Jffthis be not a good Flay 9 the Devil is in it, 
1612: 

Y2 
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1 Clo. A pick-axc^ and a ifiade^ a afiadcj [Sing^. 

Jfor^'^^nd a ahrouding sheet: 
O, a flit of clay for to be made 

For 8uch a guest is meet.^ [Throws up a scull. 
Ham, There 's another: Why may not that be the 
bcull of a lawyer ? Where be his quiddita' now, his qml- 
lets,-* his cases, his tenures, and his tricks? why does h^ 
suffer this rude knave now to knock him about the 
sconce^ with a dirty shovel, and will not tell him of his 

•** — two liundrccl ci'owns ? 
** 1 Vc lost as much at ioggatt." 
It is one r)f the unlawful games enumerated in tli* statute of 
:33 of Henry VIII. Steeven*. 

Loggeting in t fie fields is mentioned for the first time mmon|^ 
other " nevj and craft)- g-amcs and plavs," in the statute of 33 
Henry VIII, c. 9. Not being mentionecl in former acts agunst 
unlawful games, it was probably not practised long^ before the 
statute of Henry the Eighth was made. Maione. 

A loggat-^ronml, like a skittle-ground, is strewed with ashes, 
but is more extensive. A bowl much larger than the jack of the 
game of bowls \h thrown first. The pins, which I believe are 
caUcd loggats, are much thinner, and lighter at one extremitj 
than the other. The bowl being first thrown, the players take 
the pins up by the thinner and lighter end, and fimg them to- 
wai'ds the bowl, and in such a manner that tlie pins may once 
turn round in the air, and slide with the thinner extremity fore- 
most towards the bowl, rhe pins are about one or two-asd 
twenty inches long. Bhunt. 

* For tvch a guest is meet.^ Thus in the original : 

A pick'usc (tfiii a spade. 

And ehc a sfnowdifig sheet; 
A house (f clay for to be made. 

For such a guest most meet. Steevens, 

•^ — r— quiddits &.C.] i. c. subtilties. So, in Soiiman andPerseda- 
" I am wise, but quiddits will not answer death.** Steeveiu- 

Again, in Drayton's Owle, 4to. 1604: 

" By some strange quiddit, or some wrested clause, 
" To find him guiltie of the breach of lawcs." Maione, 

* — /;/* quillets,] So, in Ram.' Alley, ot Merry Tricks, 1611: 

** Nuy, good Sir Throat, forbear your qtUllits now.** 

Steeveiu, 
fillets ai'e nice and frivolous distinctions. The word is ren- 
dered by Cole, in his Lati7i Dictionary, 1679, resfrivola. Mahnc- 

* the sconce — ] i. e. the head. So, in Lyly** Mother Mem- 

hie, 1594: 

** Laudo ingenium ; I like th^- soonceV 
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action of battery? Humph! This fellow might be in 's 
time a great buyer of land, with his statutes,^ his recog- 
nizances, his fines, his double vouchers,^ his recoveries: 
Is this the fine of his fines, and the recovery of his reco- 
veries," to have his fine pate fiill of fine dirt? will his 
vouchers vouch him no more of his purchases, and dou- 
ble ones too, than the length and breadth of a pair of in- 
dentures? The very conveyances of his lands will hardly 
lie in this box ; and must the inheritor himself have no 
more? ha? 

Hor, Not a jot more, my lord. 

Ham, Is not parchment made of sheep-skins? 

Hor, Ay, my lord, and of calves-skins too. 

Ham, They are sheep, and calves, which seek out as- 
surance in that.o I will speak to this fellow: — Whose 
grave -s this, sirrah ? 

• 1 do. Mine, sir.— - 

O, a pit of clay for to be made [Sings. 

For 9uch a guest is meet, 

Mam,l think it be thine, indeed; for thou liest in 't. 

Again, in Rami' Alley ^ or Merry Trich, 1611 : 

- 1 say ho more ; 






But 'tis within this sconce to go beyond them." Steeven^. 
See Comedy of Error*, Act I, sc. iv. Vol. VI. Malone. 

* his statutes,] By a statute is here meant, not an act of 

parliament, but a species of security for money, affecting real 
property ; whereby the lands of the debtor are conveyed to the 
creditor, till out of the rents and profits of them his debt may be 
satisfied. Malone. 

"^ — his double vouchers, iJ'c.] A recovery with double 
voucher is the one usually suffered, and is so denominated from 
ivto persons (the latter of whom is always the common cryer, 
or some such inferior person,) being successively voucher, or 
called upon, to warrant the tenant's title. Both^ne* and recove- 
riee are fictions of law, used to convert an estate tail into a fee 
simple. Statutes are (not acts of parliament, but) statutes-mer' 
chant and staple, particular modes of recognizance or acknowledg- 
ment for securing debts, which tliercby become a charge upon 
the party's land. Statutes and recognizances are constantly men- 
tioned together in the covenants of a purchase deed. JRitson. 

• /* this the fine of his fines, and the recovery of his recoveries,'] 
Omitted in the quartos. Steevens. 

' assurance in that.^ A quibble is intended. Deeds, which 

are usually written on parchment, are called the common assu- 
rances of the kingdom. Malone. 
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I Clo. You lie out on 't, sir, and therefore it is not 
yours : for my part, I do not lie in 't, yet it is mine. 

Ham, Thou dost lie in 't, to be in 't, and say it is thine: 
'lis for the dead, not for tlie quick; therefore thou liest 

L Clo, 'Tis a quick lie, sir; 'twill away again, from me 
to you. 

Ham, What man dost thou dig it for? 

I Clo, For no man, sir. 

Ham, What woman then ? 

I Clo. For none neither. 

Ham, Who is to be buried in 't? 

1 Clo, One that was a woman, sir; but, rest her soiii, 
she 's dead. 

Ham. How ab'iclutc the knave is 1 we must speak by the 
card,^ or cijuivocaiion r» ill undo us. By the lord, Hora- 
tio, these three years I have taken note of it; the age is 
^i*own so picked," ^hat the toe of the peasant comes so 

^ ^— by the ciird,] The card\% the paper on whieh the differ* 
ent points of the coiiipuss were described. 7^ do any thing by the 
card, is, to do it ivith nice observation, yohnton. 

The card is u sea-chart, still so termed by mariners: and the 
word is afterwards used by Osric in the same sense. Hamlet's 
meaning' will tlieroforc be, wc munt npesk directly fonoard m a 
straight line, plainly to the ]K>int. Ritton. 

So, in Macbeth : 

" And the very ports they blow, &c. 
" In the shipmim's card.** Steeven*. 

--^— by the card, J i. c. wc must spi^ak with the same prediieii 
and uccurncy as is observi d in marking the true distances of 
coasts, the heights, courses, &.c. in a sea-cAorf, which in oar 
poet's time was called a card. So, in The Comtnomveaith and C»- 
Ternment of Venice, 4to. 1599, p. 177 : " Sebastian Mimster inhil 
carde of Venice — ." Again, in Bacon's Essays, p. 326, edit 1740: 
" I-et liim currj- with him also some card, or book, descriMng 
the country where he ti'avelleth." In 1589 was published in 4to. 
J brief e Discourse of Miippes and Gardes, and of their !/«««.— The 
•* sliipm:in's card** m Macbeth, is the paper on which the differ- 
ent points of the compass are described. Malone. 

In every ancient scu-cAar< that I have seen, the compass, kc 
was likewise introduced. Steevens. 

* the age is grovon so picked,] So smart, so sharp, says Sir 

T. Hanmer, very prt)perly ; but tliere was, I think, about that 
time. Si picked shoe, that is, a shoe viith a long pointed toe, in fashion, 
to which the allusion seems likewise to he made. Every man 
novj is smart ; and every man now is a mxin of fashion, yohmon. 

Tliis fashion of wearing shoes with long pointed toes was car- 
ried to such excess iu England^ that it was restramed at last fcj 
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near the heel of the courtief, he galls his kibe^— How 
long hast thou been a grave-maker? 

1 Clo. Of all the days i' the year, I came to *t that day 
that our last king Hamlet overcame Fortinbras. 
. Ham. How long *s that since? 

1 Clo, Cannot you tell that? every fool can tell that: It 
was that very day that young Hamlet was bom:^ he that 
is mad, and sent into England. 

Ham, Ay, marry, why was he sent into England? 

1 CI; Why, because he was mad : he shall recover his 
wits there ; or, if he do not, 'tis no great matter there. 

Ham. Why? 

1 Clo, 'Twill not be seen in him there ; there the men 
are as mad as he. 

Ham, How came he mad? 

1 Clo. Very strangelv, they say. 

Ham, How strangely r 

1 Clo, 'Faith, e'en with losing his wits. 

Ham, Upon what ground? 

proclamation so long ago as the fifth year of Edward IV, when 
It was ordered, ** that the beaks or pykes of shoes and boots 
should not pass two inches, upon pain of cursing by the clergy, 
and forfeiting twenty shillings, to be paid, one noble to the king, 
another to the cordwainers of London, and the third to the cham- 
ber of London : — and for others countries and towns the like 
order was taken. — Before this time, and since the year 1482, 
the pykes of shoes and boots were of such length, that they were 
fain to be tied up to the knee with chains of silver, and g^lt, or 
at least silken laces." Steeveru. 

' the age is grovsn to ])icked,] i. e. so spruce, so quaint, so 
afflicted. See Vol. IV, p. 101, n. 1 ; and Vol. VII, p. 296, n. 8. 

There is, I think, no allusion to picked or pointed shoes, as has 
been supposed. Picked was a common word of Shakspearc's age, 
in the sense above given, and is found in Minsheu's Dictionary, 
1617, with its original signification : ** Trimmed or drest spiiice- 
ly." It is here used metaphorically. Malone. 

I should have concurred witli Mr. Malone in giving a general 
sense of the epithet— ^ic^tet/, but for Hamlet's mention of the toe 
of the peasant, &c. Steevens. 

3 — that young Samlet was born:'] By this scene it appears 
that Hamlet was then tliirty years old, and knew Yorick well, 
vrho had been dead twenty-two years. And yet in the beginning 
of the play he is spoken of as a very young man, one that designed 
to go back to school, i. e. to the University of Wittenberg. The 
poet in the fifth Act had forgot what he wrote in the first. 

Biacisio?^? 
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I Clo. Why, here in Denmark; I have been seztou 
here, man, and boy, thirty years. 

Ham, How long will a man lie i' the earth ere he rot? 

1 Clo. 'l-'aith if he be not rotten before he die, (as we 
have many pocky corses now-a-days,** that will scarce 
hold the laying in,) he will lust you some eight year, oft 
nine year: a tanner will last you nine year. 

Ham. Why he more than another? 

1 C/o. Why, sir, his hide is so tanned with his trade, 
that he will keep out water a great while; and your wa- 
ter is a sore decay er of your whoreson dead body. Here 's 
a scull now hath lain you i' the earth three-and-twenty 
years. 

Ham. Whose was it? 

1 C/o, A whoreson mad fellow's it was; Whose do you 
think it was? 

Ham. Nay, I know not. 

1 Clo. A pestilence on him for a mad rogue ! he pour- 
ed a flagon of Rhenish on my head once. This same 
scull, sir, was Yorick's scuU,^ the king's Jester. 

Ham. This? ITakea the ScuU. 

I Clo. K'cn that. 

Ham. Alas, poor Yorick!— I knew him, Horatio; a fel- 
low of infinite jest, of most excellent &ncy: he hath 
borne me on his back a thousand times; and now, how 
abhorred in my imagination it is ! my gorge rises at it 
Here hung those lips, that 1 have kissed I know not how 
oft. Where be your gibes now? your gambol^? your 
songs? your flashes of meriiment, that were wont to set 
the table on a roar ? Not one now, to mock your own 
grinning?^ quite chap-fallen? Now get you to my lady'i 
chamber,^ and tell her, let her paint an inch thick, to 
this favour^ she must come ; make her laugh at that— 
Pr'ythee, Horatio, tell me one thing. 

* -^— nov) a-davs,"] Omitted in the quarto. Malone. 

* Torick*s scull,"] Thus the folio. The quarto reads— Sir 

Yorick's scull. Malone. 

* your tnun jpinning?] Thus the quarto, 1604. The IblJQ 

i*cads — ^)our o-wn jeering P In that copy, after this word, and cAo^* 
fallen, tlicre is a note of interrogation, which nil the editors have 
adopted. I doubt concerning its propriety. Malone. 

■^ iny lad/s chamber,] Thus the folio. The quartos read^ 

my lady's table, meaning*, I suppose, her dressing-tabit. Steevers. 
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Hor. What *n that, my lord? 

Ham. Dost thou think, Alexander looked o' this fashion 
1* the earth ? 
Hor. E'en so. 

Hsim. And smelt so? pah! [^Throxoa down the ScuU. 
Hor. E*en so, my lord. 

Ham. To what base uses we may return, Horatio! 
Why may not imagination trace the noble dust of Alex- 
ander, till he find it stopping a bung-hole ? 

Hor. 'Twere to consider too curiously, to consider so* 
Ham. No, faith, not a jot ; but to follow him thithef 
with modesty enough, and likelihood to lead it: As thus ; 
Alexander died, Alexander was buried, Alexander re- 
tumeth to dust ; the dust is earth ; of e«kFth we make loam ; 
And why of that loam, whereto he was converted, might 
they not stop a beer-barrel ? 

Imperious Caesar,' dead and tum'd to clay. 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind away : 
O, that the earth, which kept the world in awe, 
Should patch a wall to expel the winter's flaw U 
But soft I but soft ! aside;— Here comes the king. 

Enter Priests, ^c.m Procession; the Corfise o/'Ophelia, 
Laertes, and Mourners following; King, Queen, 
their Trains^ &c. 

The queen, the courtiers: Who is this they follow? 

And with such maimed rites I^ This doth betoken. 



® — to this favour — ] i. e. to this countenance or complexion. 

Malotie. 

' Imperious C<f*ar,] Thus the quarto, 1604. The editor of the 
folio substituted imperial, not knowing that imperious was used 
in the same sense. See Vol. XII, p. 152, n. 9 ; and Cymheline, Act 
IV, sc. ii. There are other instances in the folio of a familiar 
term being substituted in the i oom of a more ancient word. See 
p. 252, n. 7. Malone. 

* — Hointer's flaw !] Winter's blast, yohnson. 
So, in Marius and Sjlla, 1594 : 

** — - no doubt this stormy ^aiu, 
** That Neptune sent to cast us on this shore." 
The quartos read — ^to expel the luater's flaw. Steevetis. 

See Vol. X, p. 191, n. 8. AJla'w meant a sudden gust of wind. 
So, in Florio's Italian Dictionary, 1598 : " Groppo, iijla%u, or ber- 
rie of wind." See also Cotgrave's Dictionary, 1611 : ** Lis de 
vent, a gust or Jla^ of wind." Malone. 

2 ...^ maimed ritef .'] Imperfect obsequies. Johnson* 



252 HAMLET, 

The corse, they follow, did with desperate hand 

Fordo its own life.' 'Twas of some estate:^ 

Couch we a while, and mark. [^Retiring toUh Hoa. 

Lacr. What ceremony else? 

Ham, That is Laertes, 

A very noble youth : Mark. 

Laer. What ceremony else? 

1 Priest,^ Her obsequies have been as far enlarged 
As wc have warranty:'* Her deatli was doubtful; , 
And, but that great command o'ersways the order, 
She should in unround un sanctified have lodg'd 
Till the lust trumpet; for chuiitable prayers, 
Shards, flints, and pebbles, should be thrown on her: 
Yet here she is allow'd her virgin crants,^ 



^ Fonlo its own lifc.~\ To furdo is to undo, to destroy. So, in 
Othtllo: 

" tliis is tlie nif^ht 

" That cither makes mc, ot fordoes me quite." 

Ag-ain, in Acoiastus, a comedy, 1529: " -»* wolde to God it 
miprht be Icfiil ior me to fordoo myself, or to make an endeof 
me." Sticxxm. 

* -^— some estate ••] Some person of high rank. " Johnson,] 
See Vol. XII. p. 78, n. 5. Malone. 

^ 1 Priest.'] This Priest in tlie old quarto is called Doctor- 

Steevem. 

• Her obsequies have been as Jar enlarged 

As wv. hiive warranty:] Is tliere any allusion here to the 
coroner's wanMnt, directed to tlie minister and church-wardens 
of a parish, :.nd permitting the body of a person, who comes to 
an untimely end, to receive christian burial ? Whalley. 

"^ -^— ailow*d her virgin crants,] Evidently corrupted from 
chantSf which is the true woixl. A specific rather than a generic 
term l>eing here required to answer to maiden strevyments. 

Warburtaii- 

allowed her virgin crants,] Thus the quarto, 1604. For 

this unusual word tlic editor of the first folio substituted n'ftw* 
By a more attentive examination and comparison of the quarto 
copies and the folio, Di*. Johnson, I have no doubt, woula have 
been convinced that this and many other changes in the fbfiO 
were not made by Shakspcare, as is suggested in the following 
note. Malone. 

I have been informed by an anon^Tnous correspondent, thit 
crants is the Germ.m word for garlands^ and I suppose it wi» 
retained by us from the Suxons. To caiTy garlands before the 
bier of a maiden, and to hang them over her grave, is sUll the 
practice in rui'ul parishes. 
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Her maiden strewments, and the bringing home 
Of bell and burial.^ 

Lacr. Must there no more be done ? 

1 Prieat. No more be done ! 

We should profane the service of the dead, 
To sing a requiem^' and such rest to her 
As to peace-parted souls. 

Laer. Lay her i' the earth ;— 

And from her fair and unpolluted Hesh, 
May violets spring 1^ — I tell thee, churlish priesti 
A minist'ring angel shall my sister be, 
When thou liest howling. 

Ham. What, the fair Ophelia I 

Queen. Sweets to the sweet: Farewell 

[^Scattering Flowers. 
I hop*d, thou should*st have been my Hamlet's wife; 
I thought, thy bride-bed to have deck*d, sweet maid, 
And not have strew'd thy grave. 

Laer. O, treble woe 

Fall ten times treble on that cursed head, 
Whose wicked deed thy most ingenious sense 
Deprived thee of !— -Hold off the earth a while. 
Till I have caught her once more in mine arms: 

[^Leafis into the Gravd. 

Cranu therefOTe was the original word, which the author, dis- 
covering to be provincial, and perhaps not understood, changed 
to a term more intelligible, but less proper. Maiden rite* give no 
certain or definitive image. He might have put maidefi wreatht^ 
or maiden garlands, but he perhaps bestowed no thought upon 
it; and neither genius nor practice will always supply a hasty 
writer with the most proper diction, yohnson. 

In Minsheu's Dictionary, see Beadet, where roosen krants 
means sertum rosarium; and such is the name of a character ia 
this p^y. Toilet, 

The names — Rosenkrantz and Gyldenstiern occur frequently 
in Rostgaard's Delicue Foetarum Danorum. Steevens. 

• — bell and burial.] Bunal, here signifies interment in con- 
iecrsted g^und. Warburton. 

• To sing a requiem,] A requiem, is a mass performed in 
Popish churches for the rest of the soul of a person deceased . 
The folio reads — sing sage requiem. Steevens. 

• J tom her fair and unpolluted fiesh 
May violets spring /"] Thus, Fersius, Sat. I : 

** — e tumulo, fortunataque fa\illa, 
" Nascentur violas ?'* Steevens. 

VOL. XV. Z 
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•i54 HAMLET, 

Now pile your dust upon the quick and dead j 
Till ol'this flat a mountain you have made. 
To o'cr-top old Pclion, or the skyish head 
Of blue Olympus. 

Ham. [advanchig'] What is he, whose grief 
Bears such an emphasis? whose phrase of sorrow 
Conjures the wund'nng stars, and makes them stand 
Like wonder-wounded hearers? this is I, 
llumlet the Dune. \_Leafi8 into the Grave. 

Laer, The devil take thy soul I 

[GrafiJiUng vnth him. 

Ham, Thou pray'st not well. 
I pr'ythcc take thy fingers from my throat; 
For, though I am not splenetive and rash, 
Yet have I in mc something dangerous. 
Which let thy wisdom fear: Hold off thy hand. 

King, Pluck them asunder. 

Queen, Hamlet, Hamlet I 

vf//.2 Gentlemen, 

Jlor, Ciood my lord, be quiet. 

[TVid* Attendantxi j.iiri :A<'/«, and they eome out of the 
Cirui't'. 

Ham, Why, I will fight with him upon this them^ 
Until my eyelids will no longer wag. 

Queen. O my son! what theme? 

Ham. I lov'd Ophelia; foity thousand brothers 
Could not, with all their quantity of love 
Make up my sum. — What wilt thou do for her? 

Ki7ig. O, he is mad, Laertes. 

Queen. For love of God, forbear him. 

Ham. 'Zounds, show me what tliou 'It do: 
Woul't weep? woul't fight? woul't fast? woul't tearthv- 

self? 
Woul't drink up Esil ? eat a crocodile ?3 

2 All. &C.3 This is restored from the quartos. Steevens, * 

^ Wourt drink up Esil ? eat a crocodile?'] This v^ord has throurii 
idl the editions been distinguished by Italick charactera, as ix it 
were the proper nnme of some river; and so, 1 dare say, aUthe 
editors huve from time to time understotxi it to be. But then this 
must be some river in Denm^irk ; and there is none there so 
called ; nor is there any near it in name, that 1 know of but Tiiefc 
from which the provhicc of Overj'ssel derives its title in the 
German Flanders. Besides, Hamlet is not proposing any impos- 
sibilities to Laertes, as Uic drinking up a river would he : but 
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I Ml do 't.— 'Dost thou come here to whine r 

he rather seems to mean, — Wilt thou resolve to do things the 
most shocking and distasteful to human nature ; and, behold, I 
am as resolute. I am persuaded tlic poet wrote : 

Wilt drink up Eisel ? eat a crocodile ? 
i. e. Wilt thou swallow down large draughts of vinegar? The 
proposition, iirdeed, is not very grand : but the doing it might be 
as distasteful and unsavoury us eating the flesh of a crocodile. 
And now there is neither an impossibility, nor an anticlimax; 
and the lowness of tlie idea is in some measure removed by the 
oncommon term. Theobald. 

Sir T. Hanmer has. 

Wilt drink vp Nile "i or eat a crocodile ? 

Hamlet certainly meant (for he says he will rant) to dare La- 
ertes to attempt any tiling, however diflicult or unnatural ; and 
might safely promise to follow the example his antagonist was 
to set, in draimng the channel of a river, or trying his teeth on 
jun animal whose scales arc supposed to be impenetrable. Had 
Shakspeare meant to make Hamlet siiy — Wilt thou drink vineear? 
he probably would not have used the term drink up; which 
means, totally to exhauatj neither is that challenge very magnifi* 
cent, which only provokes an adversary to hazard a fit oT the 
keait'lram or the coiick. 

The commentator's rwe// would serve Hamlet's turn or mine. 
This river is twice mentioned by Stowe, p. 735 : ** It standeth a 
^ood distance from the river Issell, but hath a sconce on IskU of 
incredible strength." 

Again, by Draj^on, in the 24th Song of his Polyolbion : 

** The one o'er Isell^s banks the ancient Saxons taught ; 
** At Over-Isell rests, the other did apply : — ." 
And in King Richard 11, a thought, in part the same, occurs. Act 
II, so. ii : 

** — the task he undertakes^ 
" Is numb'ring sands, and drinking oceans dry.^ 
But in an old Latin account of Denmark and the neighbouring 
provinces, I find the names of several rivers little differing from 
JEsil, or Eieell, in spelling or pronunciation. Such are the JBwa, 
the Oesily and some others. The word, like many more, may in- 
deed be irrecoverably corrupted; but, I must add, that few au- 
thors later than Chaucer or Skclton made use of eysel for vine- 
'J^ar : nor has Shakspeare employed it in any other of his plays. 
Tlie poet might have written the Weisel, a considerable river 
which falls into the Baltick ocean, and could not be unknown to 
any prince of Denmark. Steevens. 

Woul't is a contraction of fuouldest, [wouldest thou] and per- 
haps ought rather to be written vjoulUt. The quarto, 1604, has 
eiU. In the folio the word is spelt esUe. Eisil or eisel is vinegar. 
The word is used by Chaucer, and Skelton, and Sir Thomaa ^ 
More, Workt, p. 21, edit 1557 : S 



356 HAMLET, 

To outface mc with leaping; in her grave ? 



4i 



— wiih bowre pcx'ion 
" If thou paine tliy last, remember therewithal 
" How Christ for'thcc tasted «*// and gall.** 
Tlte word Is ulso found in Minshcu's Dictionary^ 16179 And in 
Cole's Latin Dictionary , 1679. 

Our \yoi'U '•'^^ Dr. Fai>mer liaK observed, has ag^iun employed the 
sume word in his 111th Sonnet: 

** — like u willing- patient I will drink 
" Potions oi't.scU 'pajnst my strons^ infection ; 
*• No liitterms^ that I will bitter think, 
** Nor double penance, to correct correction.** 
Mr. SteeviMis supposes, that a hver was meant either thf 
VsseUi or Oca//, or Wfiscl, u considerable river which falls into the 
Baltick ocean. The words, drink up, he considers as favoiurable 
to his notion. '* Had Shakspearc (lie observes] meant to make 
Hamlet say, Wilt thou drink vinegar? he probably vrould notha>-e 
used the term drink iip^ which means, totally to exhautt. In King 
Hicliard 11, Aol II, sc. ii, (he adds) a thought in part the same 
occurs: 

** -^— the tiisk he undertakes, , 

** Is nunib'ring' sands, juid drinking oceant dry'* 
But I must remark, in that passu^ evidently impotgihilities ate 
pointed out. Hamlet is only talking- of difiiciilt or painful exer- 
tions. Ever}' man can weep, fig-ht, fast, tear himself, drink a po- 
tion of vinej^ar, and eat a piece of a. dissected crocodile, however 
disagreeable ; for I have no doubt th:it the poet uses the words 
eat a crocodile, for eat of a crocodile. We yet use the same phra- 
seology in familiar language. 

On the phrase drink up no stress can be lud, for our poet has 
employed tlic same expi*e8sion in his 114th Sonnet, without any 
idea ox entirely exhausting, and merely as synonymous to drink: 
•* Or whether doth my mind, being crown'd w^ith you, 
** Drink up the monarch's plague, tliis flattery ?** 
Again, in the same Sonnet : 

" — 'tis flattery in my seeing, 
" And my great mind most kingly drinkt it upP 
Agun, in Tiinon of Athens: 

" And how his silence drinks up his ap]dause." 
In Shakspeare's time, as at present, to drini ut, often meut 
no more than simply to drink. So, in Florio's Italian Dictkna/yt 
1598 : " Sorbire, to sip or snp up any drink." In like maimer we 
sometimes say, " when you have svoallomed down this potion," 
though we mean no more than — when you have swallowed tlus 
potion. Mhlone. 

Mr. Malone's strictures are undoubtedly acute, and though 
not, in my own opinion, decisive, may still be just. Tet, as I can- 
not reconcile myself to the idea of a prince's cnalleng^ng a noble- 
man to drink what Mrs. Qiiickly has called " amessof vioegar/* 
I have neither chan^d our former text, nor withdrawn my on- 
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Be buried quick with her, and so will I : 
Aud, if thou prate of mountains, let them throw 
Millions of acres on us; till our ground, 
Singeing his pate against the burning zone, 
Make Ossa like a wart! Nay, an thou 'It moutli, 
I '11 rant as well as thou. 

Queen. This is mere madnessV 

And thus a while the fit will work on him; 
Anon, as patient as the female dove. 
When that her golden couplets are disclos'd,* 
His silence will sit drooping. 

Ham, Hear you, sir; 

What is the reason that you use me thus ? 
I lov'd you ever:* But it is no matter; 
Let Hercules himself do what he may. 
The cat will mew, and dog will have his day. [JExiV. 

ginal remarks on it, notwithstanding they arc almost recapitu- 
lated in those of my opponent. — On the score of sucli redundan- 
cy, however, I both need and solicit the indulgence of the reader. 

Steeveru. 

* This is mere madness:'] This speech in the first folio is given 
to the King. Malone. 

* When that her golden couplets art disclosM,] To disclose was 
anciently used for to hatch. So, in The Booke ofHuntyngCy Havakyng^ 
Fyshing, &c. bl. 1. no date : ** First they ben eges ; and aller they 
ben disclosed^ haukes ; and commonly goshaukcs ben disclosed as 
gone as the choughes." To exclude is the technical term at pre- 
sent. During three days after the pigeon h<as hatchedher couplets, 
(for she lays no more than tvio eggs) she never quits her nest, 
except for a few moments in quest of a little food for herself; as 
all her young require in that early state, is to be kept warm, an 
ofiice which she never entrusts to the male. Steevens. 

The young nestling^ of the pigeon, when iirst disclosed, are 
callow, only covered with a yellow down : and for that reason 
stand in need of being cherished by the warmth of the hen, to 
protect them from the chillness of the ambient air, for a consi- 
derable time after they are hatched. Heath. 

The word disclose has already occurred in a sense nearly allied 
to hatch^ in this play : 

** And I do'doubt, the hatch and the disclose 
** Will be some danger." Malone. 

* What is the reason that you use me thus ? 

I lov*d you ever :] So, m if Midsummer-Nights Dream, He- 
lena says to her ri:val— 

*[ — do not be so bitter with me, 

" I eiferm^re did Ivvejou, Hermiiu'* Steevem. 
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King. I pray thee) good Horatio, wait upon him.-*- 

[JLrit HoR-, 
Strcngtlien your patience in our last night's speech; 

j[7b La£R^ 
We 'II put the matter to the present push.^— 
Good Gertrude, set some watch over your son. — 
This grave shall have a linng monument : 
An hour of quiet shoilly' sliall we see ; 
Till then, in patience our proceeding be. ^KxeiiniT\ 

SC ENE II. 

A llallin the Castle. 

Kutfr Hamlet and Horatio. 

Ham. So much fur this, sir: now shall vou see tb6 
oihcr: — 
You do rcmeiubcr all the circumstance? 

Jlor. Remember it, my lord! 

Ham. Sir, in my heart there was a kind of fightings 
That would not let me sleep ;^ roethought, I lay 

^ — thortly — ] The fii-st quarto erroneously reads-— fAirtj^ 
The second and third — thereby. The ^oVio—thortly, Steevens. 

■ Sir, in my heart there wtw a kind of fighting. 
That viould not let me sleep; &c.] So, in Troilut andCretiida; 
'* Witliin my soul there dotli commence a fight* 
" Of tliis stranfifc nature," &c. 

The Hy*toru: of Hainbletty bl. I. furnished oiur author with the 
M'hcmc of sending' tlic Prince to England, and with most of the 
rircumstances described in tliis scene : 

[After the deatli of Polonius] " Fengon [the King in the pre- 
sent play3 could not content hiniselfe, but still his mind gave him 
that the foole [Hamlet] would j)lay him some trick of legerde- 
miunc. And in that conceit, seeking to bee rid of him, detei' 
mined to find the meanes to doe it by the aid of a stranger, mak- 
ing the king of England minister of his massacrous resolution; 
to whom he purposed to send him, and by letters desire him t* 
put liim to death. 

" Now to bcare him company, were assigned two of Fengon% 
faitliful ministera, bearing letters ingraved in wood, that con- 
tained Hamlet's death, in such sort as he had advertised the 
king of England. But the subtil Danish prince, (being at sea) 
wiulBt his companions slept, having read the letters, and know- 
ing his uncle's great ti'euson, with the wicked and rillainous 
mindes of tlie two courtiers that led him to the slaughter, raced 
out the letters that concerned his death, and instead thereef 
gcavcd others, with commission to the king of England to hong 
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Worse tlian the mutines in bilboes.' Rashly, 

his two companions ; and not content to turn the death they had 
devised against him, upon their c>\vni ncckcs, wrote further, that 
king Fengon willed him to ^vc his daughter to Hambletin mar< 
riage." I£y*t. of Hamblet, signat G 2. 

From this narrative it appeal's that tlie faitliful ministers of 
Fengon were not unacquainted with the import of the letters 
they bore. Shakspeare, who has followed the story pretty close- 
ly, probably meant to describe their representatives, Rosencrantz 
and Guildenstcrn, as equally guilty ; as confederating with the 
King to deprive Hamlet of his life. So tliat liis pi'ociu'ing their 
execution, thougli certainly not absolutely necessary to his own 
safety, does not appear to have been a wanton and unpi*ovoked 
cruelty, as Mr. Stccvens has supposed in liis very ingenious ob- 
servations on the general cliuracter and conduct of tlic prince 
throughout the piece. 

In the conclusion of his drama the poet has entirely deviated 
firom the fabulous history, wliich in otlier places he has fi'equcnt- 
ly followed. 

After Hamblet's arrival in England, (for no sea-fight is men- 
tioned) **the king, (says The Hystory of Hamblet) admiring 
the yoimg prince, — gave him his daughter in marriage, accord- 
ing to the counterfeit letters by him devised ; and the next day 
caused the two servants of Fengon to be executed, to satisfy, as 
he thought, the king's desire." Hyst. of Hainb. Ibid. 

Hamlet, however returned to Denmark, without marrying 
the king of England's daughter, who, it should seem, had only 
been betrothed to him. When he arrived in his native country, 
he made the courtiers drunk, and having burnt them to death, 
by setting fire to the banqueting-room wherein they sat, he went 
into Fengon's chamber, and killed him, " giving him (says the 
relater) such a violent blowe upon the cliine of the neck, that he 
cut his head clean from the shoulders." Ibid, signat. F 3. 
• - He is afterwards sidd to have been ci-owned king of Denmark. 

Malone. 

1 apprehend that a critick and a juryman are bound to fbrm 
their opinions on what tliey see and hear in the cause before 
tliem, and not to be influenced l>y extraneous particidars unsup- 
ported by legal evidence in open court. I persist in observing, 
that from Shakspeare's drama no proofs of the guilt of Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstem can be collected. They may be competed 
■by the black letter histoiy j but if the ti'agedy forbears to crimi- 
nate, it has no right to sentence them. This is sufficient for the 
commentator's purpose. It is not his office to interpret the plays 
of Shakspeare according to the novels on which tliey are foimdcd, 
novels which tlie poet sometimes followed, but as often materi- 
ally deserted. Perhaps he never confined himself stiictly to the 
plan of any one of his originals. His negligence of poetick jus- 
tice is notorious ; nor can we expect that h6 who was content to j 
MMrifice the pious Ophelia, should haye been more ^crupuloiu m 
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AikI pi\visM be rashness for it,-<-Let us know, 

Our iiKiiscrcrtion 'jomctime serves us well, 

When' our deep plots do pall : aud that should teach U8| 

u!)<)iit the wDrthli'Ss lives of Rosenrrantz and Gmldenstem. 
ThiTtfoiv, 1 stlH assert Ihut, in tlic trujfcdy before us, their 
dt'atlis appv-ar both wanton and unprovoked; and the critlck, 
likt* Bayi-s, must have recourse to somewhat long before the be 
ginning rfthis play^ to justify the conduct of its hero. Stetvetu. 

' mutinos in the bilboes.'] Mutinett the French word for 

sovlitious or disobedient fellows in the army or fleet. Biiboet,tht 
ihifi'^s prison . yo h nson . 

To mufinc was formerly used for to mutiny. Sec p. 186, n. d. 
So mutine^ for mutiner, or tjiutineer: ** un homme nwrtin," Fr. a 
mutinoiiH or seditious person. In The Misfortunes of Arthur^ a 
Wapedy, 1587, the adjeetive is used: 

** Suppressetli mutiti force, and practicke fraud."* Malone. 

T]>e bil'^ot s ia a bar of iron with fetters annexed to it, by which 
mutinous or disorderly sailors were anciently linkecl together. 
The word is derived from Bilboa^ a place in Spain where instni- 
ments of steel were fabricated in the utmost perfection. To un- 
derstand Shakspcare's allusion completely, it should be known, 
that as these fetters connect the legs of the oflenders veiy close 
top^etl)er, tlieir attempts to rest must be as fruitless as tnosc of 
Hamlet, in whost mind there ivas a kind of fighting that wotdd not 
let him sle^p. E^ery motion of one must distuib his pjirtner in 
confinenii-nt. The hilbt^es are still shown in tlie Tower of Lon- 
don, amonjr the other sixiils of tlie Spanish Armada. Steevem. 

^ — — rash/v. 
And pruis^J he riuhnessjor iV,— Xtff us knovf^ 
Our it: uscrct'on sonit tittit's serves us we//, 
Whv/: &( . 1 M.iinli t delivering" an account of his escape, bfc- 

pns with suyiuji^ — 'I'hat he rashi: and then is carried into a 

reflecti(;n u|K)n tiie weakiu ss of human wisdom. I rashly— 
priised be rashn<'ss for it — Let us not t- ink these events casual, 
but irt us knowy that is, take notice and remember, that we some- 
times succeed by indiscretion when Vfcjciil by deep plots, andinfier 
the perjM'tual superintendauce i:nd agency of the Divinity, The 
observation is just, and will be allowed by every human being* 
wlio sh:dl reflect on the course of his own life, yohnson. 
This passag-e, I think, should be thus distributed: 
————————— Rashly 

{And praised be rashness, for it lets us htoWy 
Our indiscretion sometimes serves us well. 
When our deep plots do fail j and that should teach U9, 
IViere \ a divinity that shapes our endsf 
Mough-hei\3 thetn how toe u*///,— 
Hor. That is most certain.) 
Ham. Up from my cabin, &c. 
So that rashly may be joined in construction ivith— ^ the dtrk 
^rojf'd J to find out i/iem. TyriKJiitt . 
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There 's a divinity that shapes our ends^ 
Rough-hew them how we will.^ 

Hot. That is most certain. 

Ham, Up from my cabin, 
My sea-gown scarf 'd about me, in the dark 
Grop'd I to find out them: had my desire; 
Fingered their packet; and, in fine, withdrew 
To mine own room again : making so bold, 
My fears forgetting manners^ to unseal 
Their grand commission ; where I found, Horatio, 
A royal knavery; an exact command, — 
Larded with many several sorts of reasons,*^ 
Importing Denmark's health, and England's too, 
With, hoi such bugs and goblins in my life,** — 
That, on the supervise, no leisure bated. 
No, not to stay the grinding of the axe, 
My head should be struck off. 

Hor, Is 't possible ? 

Ham, Here 's the commission ; read it at more leisure. 

^ Then?t a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew thcnv hoiv we vtUl.'] Dr. Farmer informs me, that 
these words are merely technical. A wool-man, butcher, and 
dealer in skenoert, lately observed to him, that his nephew, (an 
idle lad) could only cutist him in making them ; '* -— - he could 
rough-hew them, but I was obliged to shape their end*.** To shape 
the ends of wooi-tkewers, i. e. to point them, requires a degree of 
skill ; any one can rough-hew tliem. Whoever recollects tlie pro- 
fession of Shakspeare's father, will admit that his son might be 
no stranecr to such terms. I have fi*equently seen packages of 
wool pin d up with tkewen. Steevent. 

^ Larded with many several sorts o/" reasons,] I am afraid here 
is a very poor conceit, founded on an equivoque between reasons 
and raisins, which in Shakspeare's time were undoubtedly pro- 
nounced aUke. Sorts of raisins, sugars, &c. is a common phraseo- 
logy of shops.^We have the same quibble in another play. 

Alalone. 

I suspect no quibble or conceit in these words of Hamlet, in 
one of Ophelia's songs a similar phrase has already occurred: 
** Larded all with sweet flowers." To lard any thing with raisins, 
however, was a practice unknown to ancient cookery. Steevens. 

* With, ho / such bugs and goblins in my life,'\ With such causes 
of terror, rising from my character and designs, yohnson. 

A bug was no less a terrifick being than a goblin. So, in Speu-t 
ser's Fairy ^een. Book II, c. iii : 

" As ghastly bug their haire an end does reare,** 
We call it at present a bugbear, Steeventt. m 



i62 HAMLET, 

Rut wilt thou )icar now how I did proceed? 

llor. Av, 'beseech vou. 

Ifinn. Heinjr tluis benettcd round with villani^Sy 
Or I could iniike' a prologue to my brains, 
They hud hcp;un the play;'' — I sat me down; 
DevisM a new commission; wrote it fair: 
I once did hold it. as our statists doJ 
A l)uscncss t») write fair/ and labour'd much 
How to for^-et that learning; hut, sir, now 
Tt did nie veonian's service:' Wilt thou know 
The effect of what I wrote ? 

Hor. Ay, good my lord. 



^ Or / (mid -iv.ahe — '; Or in old English sigiiiiied hefi^rt. . 

Malmt. 

^ Riin^ thus I't'v.cUcd rout:,: i-Jth vilianiet. 
Or I could jfuih- a prologue to my brains. 
They kad hv;j^un the play ;'\ Humlet is tellinjj how luckily 
I ^'cry tliinj^ f<ll out; lu' ^rojHcl out ^hcircoiTiinissionintbedarl^ 
wiUiout \v:ikinp^ thim ; he found himself doomed to immediate 
destruction. Somrthinj^ was to be done for his preser\'ation. An 
expedii-nl occurred, not produced by the comparison of one me- 
thod witli another, or by a rcj^-ulur deduction of consequences, 
but before lie could make a prologue to hi* braint, they had begun 
the play. Before he could summon his faculties, and propose to 
himself what sliould be done, a complete scheme of action pre- 
sented itself to him. His mind operated before he had excited 
it. This appears to me to be the meaning". Johnson, 

^ ' an our statists (fo, j A statist is a statesman. So, in $IJaJL^ 

ley's Humorous Courtier^ 1640: 

" — tlial he is wise, a statist.*' 
Again, in Ben Jon son's Magnetic^ Lady: 

'* Will screw you out a secret from a statistV Steefxns. 
Mo.st of the great men of Shakspeare's times, whose auto- 
graphs have lH.en preserved, wrote very bad hands; tlieir secre- 
taries very neat ones. Bluchtoue. 

^ I once did hold it, as our statists do, 
A baseness to Ri:rite fair,'] " I have in my time, (says Mon- 
taippie) scene some, who by writing did earnestly get both their 
titles and living, to disavow their a])prentissagc, marre their pen, 
and affe( t the ignorance of *o vulgar a (/ualitie." Floiio's translftr 
tion, 1603, p. 125. Rit^on, 

^ '—'-'yeotnarCs ser'oicc :'] The meaning, I believe, is. This 
ycomanly qvalif cation ii)as a most useful servant, or yeoman^ to me: 
i. c. did me eminent service. The ancient yeomen were famous 
for their mihtary valour. " Tl)cse were the good archers in times 
past, (says Sir 'I'lumias Smith) and the stable troop of footmen 
that aftraide ill France.'* Steevens 
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Ham. An earnest conjuration from the king, — 
As England was his faithful tributary; 
As love between tiiem like the palm might flourish ;^ 
As peace should still her wheaten garland wear, 
And stand a comma 'tween their amities ;2 
And many such like as's of great charge^ — 
That, on the view and knowing of these contents, 

' — like the palm mJghtJlourish ;"] Tliis comparison is scrip- 
tural : '* The rigiiteous sliiill flourish like a pulni-tree." 

Psahn xcii. 11. Steeveru. 

2 As peace should still her taheaten garland weurf 
Ami stand a comma 't-wetv their amities ;"] The expression of 
our author is, like many of his phruses, suflicieiitly constrained 
and affected, but it is not incap:ibl<. of explanation. The comma 
is the note of connection and continuity of sentences; the period is 
the note of abruption and disjunction. Shakspeare had it perhaps 
in his mind to write, — That unless England complied with the 
matndaXef viar should put a pcTiod to their amity ; he altered his 
mode of diction, and thought tli:it, in an opposite sense, he might 
put, that peace should stand a comma hctvyeen their ain-ities. This 
is not an easy style; but is it not the style of Shakspeare? Johnson. 

^ ——as's of great charge,^ Asses heavily loaded. A quibble is 
intended between as the condition:d particle, and ass the beast of 
burtlien. That charged anciently signified loaded, may be proved 
from the following passage in The 7Vidovj*s Tears, bv Ciiapman, 
1612 : 

" Thou must be the ass charged with crovais, to make way." 

Johnson. 
. Shaksi>eare has so many quibbles of his own to answer for, 
that there are those who tliink it hard he should be charged witli 
others which perhaps he never thought of. Stcevens. 

Though the first and obvious me:uiing of these words certainly 
is, " ftiany similar adjurations, or monitory injunctions, of great 
Hueight and importance,^' yet Dr. Johnson's notion of a quibble 
being also in the poet's tlioughts, is supiiorted by two other 
passages of Shakspeare, in which asses are introduced as usually 
employed in the carriage of g^-oUl, a charge of wo small weight: 
" He shall but bear tliem, as tlie ass bears void, 
** To groan and sweat under tlie business.' Julius Casar. 
Again, in Measure for Measure : 

" — like an ass, whose back with ingots bows, 
" Thou bcai-'st tliy heavy riches but a journey, 
** And dcatli unloads thee." 
In further support of his observation, it should be remembered, 
that tlie letter s in the particle as in the midland coiuitics usualW 
pronounced hard, as in the pronoun us. Dr. Johnson himself u* 
ways pronounced the particle as hard* and so I have no ^ubtdid. 
Shakspeare. It is so pronounced in Warwickshire at tbiB dsy* 
The first folio accordingly has— a#«r. JkbUime* 
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Without debatement further, more, or less, 
He should the bearers put to sudden death, 
Not shriving-time allow'd.* 

Hor, How was this seal'd? 

Ham. Why, even in that was heaven ordinant; 
I had my father's signet in my purse. 
Which was the model of that Danish seal:' 
Folded the writ up in form of the other; 
Subscrib'd it ; gave 't the impression ; plac'd it safely, 
The changeling never known :* Now, the next day 
Was our sea-fight ; and what to this was sequent 
Thou know'st already. 

Hor, So Guildcnstem and Rosencrantz go to 't. 

Ham, Why, man,' they did make love to this employ^ 
ment ; 
They arc not near my conscience ; their defeat 
Does by their own insinuation grow 'fi 
'Tis dangerous, when the baser nature comes 
Between the pass and fell incensed points 
Of mighty opposites. 

Hor, Why, what a king is this! 

Ham, Does it not, think thee,^ stand me now upon^ 
He that hath kill'd my king, and whorM my mother; 
Popp'd in between the election and my hopes; 
Thrown out his angle^ for my proper life, 

* Not shriving-f/7n^ aliow'cl.'] i. e. without time for confession 
of their 81119: anottier pn>of of Hamlet's christian-Uke dispositioii. 
See Romeo and yuiiet. Act IV, sc. ii. Steeveru. 

* — the model of that Danish seal:"] The 9nodei is in old 
langiiaj^e the copy. The sig^net was formed in imitation of the 
Danish seal. Sec Vol. VIII, p. 80, n. 8. Malone. 

* The changeling never kno^n:'] A changeling is a chiid which 
the fairies ai-e supposed to leave in the room of tliat which they 
steal, yohnson. 

' Why, man, &c.] This line is omitted in the quartos. Steevens. 

8 — by their ovjn insinuation — "] Insinuation^ for comipUy 
obtruding themselves into liis service. Warburton. 

By their having insinuated or thrust themselves into the em- 
ployment. Malone. 

^ • think thee,'] i. e. betliink thee. Malone. 

^ Thrown out his angle — 3 An angle in Shakspe are's time siff- 
nified a fishing-rod. So, in Ljly's Sappho and Phaoy 1591 : 

<* Phao. But he may bless fishing, that caught such a one in 
the sea. 
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And with such cozenage; is 'tnot perfect conscience, 
Ta quit him^ with this arm ? and is 't not to be damn'd} 
To let this canker of our nature come 
In further evil? 

Hor. It must be shortly known to him from England^ 
What is the issue of the business there. 

Ham. It will be short: the interim is mine ; 
And a man's life no more than to say, one. 
Bm I am very sorry, good Horatio, 
That to Laertes I forgot myself; 
For by the image of my cause, I see 
The portraiture of >his : I '11 count his favours :^ 
But, sure, the bravery of his grief did put me 
Into a towering passion. 

Hor, Peace; who comes here? 

Enter Osric. 

O^r, Your lordship is right welcome back to Den- 
mark. 

Ham, I humbly thank you, sir ^— -Dost know this water- 
fly?* 



** Venu^. It was not with an angle, my boy, but with a net." 

MtUone. 
2 To quit him — ] To requite him j to pay him his due. yohtuon. 
This passage, as well as the three following speeches, is not 
in the quartos. Steeveru. 

^ ^-^^f^ll count hisfawurt:'] Thus the folio. Mr. Rowe first' 
made the alteration, which is perhaps unnecessary. I 11 anmt 
his favours, may mean — / luill make account of them, i. e. reckon 
upon them,, value th&m. Steepens. 

What favours has Hamlet received from Laertes, that he was 
to make account of ? — I have no doubt but we should read : 
— / 7/ court his favour. M. J^ason. 

Mr. Rowe for count very plausibly reads court. Malone. 

Hamlet may refer to former civilities of Laertes, and weigh 
them against his late intemperance of behaviour ; or may count 
on Bucn kindness as he expected to receive in consequence of a 
meditated reconciliation. 

It should be observed, however, that in ancient language to 
count and recount were synonymous. So, in the Troy Book, (Cax- 
ton's edit.) " I am comen hether imto yow for refuge, and to 
telle & count my sorowes." Stetvens. 

^ ■ Dost knvii> this T\Titer-fly?] A viaterjly skips up and 
down upon the surfiice of the water, without any apparent pur- 
pose or reason, and is thence the proper emblem of a busy trifler. 

VOL. XV. A a 
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Hor. No, iny good lord. 

Ham, Thy slate is the more gracious; for 'tis a rice 
to know him: He hath much land, and fertile: let a beast 
be lord of beasts, and his crib shall stand at the king^s 
mess: 'Tis a chough;'^ but^ as I say^ spacious in the pos- 
session of dirt. 

Oar. Sweet lord, if your lordship were at leisure^ I 
should impart a thing to you from his majesty. 

Ham, I will receive it, sir, with all diligence of spirit: 
Your bonnet to his right use ; 'tis for the head. 

Oar, I thank your lordship, 'tis very hot. 

Ham. No, believe me, 'tis very cold ; the wind is nor- 
Xhcrly. 

Oar. It is LndifTcrent cold, my lord, indeed. 

Ham, But yet, mcthinks, it is very sultry and hot;^ or 
my complexion' _ 

Oar. Exceedingly, my lord; it is very suItry,B-*as 
'twere,-— I cannot tell how.— -Mv lord, his majesty bade 
me signify to you, that he has laid a great wager on your 
head: Sir, this is the matter,— 

Ham, I beseech you, remember® — 

[Ham. movea him to put on hU Hat ^ 

Water 'fiy is in Troilut and Crtssida used as a term of reproach, 
for contemptible from sm.aiine3* of size: " How (says Thersites) 
the poor wovUl is pestered with such vsater-JUets diminutive* of 
nature" Water-Jlits aru gnats. Tliis insect in Chaucer' denotes a 
thinp of no value. Canterbury Ta/es, v. 17,203, Mr. Tyrwhitt's 
edition : 

" Not worth to thee as in comparison 

** The mountance [value'] of a gnat." H. White. 

^ — 'TYj a chough f] A kind of jackdaw. yohnaotL 
See Vol. VIII, p. 208, n. 2. Steeven*. 

• But yet, methinks, it is very sultry &c.] Hamlet is here play- 
ing over tlie same farce witli Osric, which he had formerly done 
wiUi Polonius. Steevens. 

^ — or my complexion — ] The folios read— ^ir my com- 
plexion. Steevens. 

• Exceedingly, my lord; it is very sultry^ 

** — ipniculiim brumx si tempore poscas, 
** Accipie cndi'omidem ; si dixeris aestuo, sudat." yw, 

Malrn^* 

• / beseech you, remember — ] " JRemember not your courtety^ 
(believe, Hamlet would have said, if he had not been intemmt^ 
ed. •• Remember thy courcosy," he could not possibly have said, 
and therefore this abrupt sentence may serve to confiim a|i emen- 
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Oar. Nay, good my lord j for my ease, in good faith.^ 
Sir,* here is newly come to court, Laertes: believe mc, 
an absolute gentleman, full of most excellent differences^ 
of very soft society, and great showing : Indeed, to speak 
feelingly-^ of him, he is the card or calendar of gentry,* 
for you shall find in him the continent of what part a 
gentleman would see.® 

Bam. Sir, his definement suffers no perdition in you;^ 

dation which I proposed in Lovers Labour '* Lost, Vol. IV, p. 105, 
n. 6, where Armado .says, — ** / do beseech thee, remember thy 
courtesy ;-^I beseech thee, apparel Uiy head.*' I have no doubt 
that Shakspeare there wrote, " — remember not thy courte- 
sy,"— and that the negative was omitted by the negligence of 
the compositor. J^falone. 

* Nay^ good my lord; for my ease, in ^ood faith.'] This seems 
to have been the affected phrase of the time. Thus, in Marston's 
Malcontent^ 1604: " I beseech you, sir, be covered. — No, in 
good faith for my ease^ And in other places. Farmer. 

It appears to have been the common language of ceremony in 
our author's time. ** Why do you stand bareheaded? (says one 
of the speakers in Florio's Second Frutes, 1591,) you do your- 
self wrong. Pardon me^ g^odsir, (replies his friend;) I do it 
for ny efl*e." 

Ag^n, in A Nevs Wary to pay Old Debts, by Massinger, 1633 : 
** — — Is 't for your ease 
" You keep your hat off'?" Malone. 

* Sir, &c,3 The folio omits this and the following fourteen 
speeches ; and in their place substitutes only, '* Sir, you are not 
ignorant of what excellence Laertes is at his weapon." Steevens. 

3 full qfm,ost excellent differences,'] Full of di^nguisJung 

excellencies. Johnson. 

* — speai feelingly — ] The first quarto reads — sellingly. So, 
in another of our author's plays : 

" To things of sale a teller'** praise belongs." Steevens. 

' — the card or calendar of gentry,] The general preceptor 
of elegfance ; the card bv whicn a gentleman is to direct his 
course; the calendar by wliich he is to choose his time, that what 
he does may be both excellent and seasonable, yohnson. 

* for you shall find in him, the continent qfvshat part a gen- 
tlenutn vtoula see.] Ton shall find him. containing and comprising 
every quality which a gentleman would desu'e to contem.plate for 
imitation. I know not but it should be read, Tou shall find him, 
the continent. Johnson. 

^ Sir, his definetnent &c.] This is designed as a specimen, and 
ridicule oi the court-jargon amongst the precieux of that time. 
The sense in English is, " Sir, he suffers nothing in your account 
of hun» thouf^h to enumerate his good quaiEtxea v«x^cvs2Ua^ 
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hough, I know, to divide him inventorially) would 
dizzy the arithmetick of memory ; and yet but raw nei- 
ther,'' in respect of his quick sail. But, in the verity of 
cxtolment, I take him to be a soul of great article;^ and 
his infusion of such dearth^ and rareness, as, to make 
true diction of him, his sembluble is his mirrour; and, 
who else would trace him, his umbrage, nothing more. 

O^r, Your lordship speaks most infallibly of him. 

Ham, The conccrnancy, sir? why do we wrap the 
(gentleman in our more rawer breath? 

Oar. Sir? 

Hor, Is 't not possible to understand in another tongue? 
You will do 't, sir, really.* 

would be endless; yet when we had done ourbestv it woidd itili 
(Xirne short of turn. However, in strictness of truth, he is a grcat 
^"niasy and of a character so rarely to be met with, that to find 
any thing like him we must I(x>k into his mirrour, ami his imiU' 
*ofs will appear no more than his shadows." Warburton. 

' ^— and yet but raw neither. 1 We should read — «/!oo. 

WarbwrUm. 

1 believe raw to be the rigfht ^'ord ; it is a word of great lati* 
Uule ; raw signifies, unripe, i7nmature, thence unfitrmedt imfieF' 
feet, unskilful. The Ix'st account of him would be in^perfectt in 
■aspect of his quirk sail. The p]u*ase quick eail was, 1 suppose, 
ii provf rbial term for activity of mind, yohnaon. 

^ — a toul of great article ;] This is obscure. I once thought 
It might have been, a soul of great altitudes but, I suppose, aud 
if great article^ means a toulif large comprehension, of many ooa- 
tents i the particulars of an inventory are called articiee. yohnamu 

' of such dearth — ] Dearth is deamen, value^ priee^ 

^nd his internal qualities of such value and rarity, yohneon. 

' Is *t not possible to understand in another tongue f You vail do't, 
fiir, really."] Of this interrog^atory remark the sense is Tery ob* 
.scure. The question may mean, M^ht not all thit be understotfd 
in plainer language. But then, you vsul do it, sir, really^ seems to 
have no use, for who could doubt but plun ladsnuige would be 
intelligible ? I would therefore read. Is 'e, possible not to be un- 
<lerstood in a inother tongue ? You vnll do it, sir, really, yoknitn. 

Suppose wc were to point the passage thus: *< Is 't not possible 
to understand I In another tongue you will do it, sir, reaUy." 

The speech seems to be ad£*essed to Osrie, who is puxskd 
hy Hamlet's imitation of his own aifected languaffe. Steevent, 

Theobald has silently substituted rarely for remfy. I think Ho- 
l*atio*s speech is addressed to Hamlet Another tongue -does not 
mean, as I conceive, )b/ai/ifr language, (as Dr. Johnson supposed) 
but " langiiagfe so fantastical and affected as to have the i^petr- 
SRce of A foreign tongue :*' aud in the following words HonuCh 1 
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Ham. What imports the nomination of this gentle^ 
man? 

Obv, Of Laertes? 

Hqr, His purse is empty already; all his golden words 
are spent. 

Ham, Of him, sir. 

0%r, I know, you are not ignorant ■ 

Ham, I would, you did, sir ; yet, in faith, if you did, 
it would not much approve me ;^— Well, sir. 

Oar, You arc not ignorant of what excellence Laertes 
is — — 

Ham. I dare not confess that, lest I should compare 
with him in excellence ;4 but, to know a man well, were 
to know himself. 

Osr. I mean, sir, for his weapon; but in the imputa- 
tion jaid on him by them, in his meed^ he 's unfellowed. 

Ham. What 's his weapon? 

Oar, Rapier and dagger. 

Ham, That 's two of his weapons : but, well. 

Oar, The king, sir, hath wagered with him six Bar- 
bary horses: against the which he has impawned,^ as I 
take it, six French rapiers and poniards, with their as- 

thiiik, means to praise Hamlet for imitatnig this kind of babble 
-ao happily. I suspect, however, that the poet wrote — Is 't posti- 
hU not to understand in a mother ton^e ? 

Since this note was written, I have found the very same error 
in 'Bacon's Jehaucement of Learning, 4to. 1605, B. II, p. 60: 
•• — the art of grammar, whereof me use in another tongue i^ 
small, in a foreine tongue more.*' The autlior in his table of Er- 
rata says, it should have been printed — ^in mother tongue. Malone, 

' ■ if you did, it would not much approve tne.'"] If you knew 
I was not ignorant, your esteem would not much advance my re- 
putation. To approve, is to recommend to approbation. Johnson. 

\ J dare not confest that, lett I should com,pare vjith him, k.c.'] I 
4are ^ot pretend to know him, lest I sh'ould pretend to an equa- 
lity: Ac man can completely know another, but by knowing lum- 
aetf, which is the utmost extent of human wisdom. .Johnson, 

* ■ in hit m£ed — 3 ^^ bis excellence. Johnson, 
See VoL X, p. 401, n. 8. Malone, 

• -*— im^pavined,"} Thus the quarto, 1604. The folio reads— 
impor^d. Pignare in Italian signifies both to pawn, and to lay a 
-wager. Malone, 

Perhaps it should be, deponed. So, Hudibras : 
** I would upon this cause dejfone, 
'* As much as any I have known." 

Aa2 
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signs, as girdle, hangers,? and so: Three of tfae catr 
riages, in fuith, are very dear lo fancy, very responsive 
to the hilts, most delicate carriages, and of very liberal 
conceit 

Ham. What call you the carriages? 

But perhaps impontd is pledged, hnpafunedf so spelt to ridicuk 
the affectation of uttering Engiish words with French promm- 
ciation. yohnton. 

To hnpow is certainly ^ight, and means to put down, to stake, 
fyom tlic verb hnpono. Riuon. 

7 — — - hangers,"^ Under this term were comprehended four 
graduated strung, &c. tliat hung down in a belt on each side of 
Its reci-pt;.cle lor the sword. I write tins, with a most gorgeous 
belt, at least as ancient as the time of James I, before me. It is 
of crimson velvet embroidered with gold, and had belonged to 
the Somerset family. 

Ill Massingcr*s Fatal Dowry, Liladam (who, when arrested as 
a gentleman, avows himself to have been a tailor,) says: 
" —— — This rich sword 
" Grew suddenly out of a tailor's bodkin ; 
" T^ese hangers from mv vails and fees in hell :** Sec. 
i. e. the tailor's htU; the place into which shreds and remnants 
arc thrown. 

Again, in The Birth of Merlin, 1662: 

*' He has a fair sword, but his hanger* are fallen." 
Again, in Rhodon and Iris, 1631 : 
** —— — a rapier 

" Hatch'd with gold, with hilt and hangera of the new 
fashion." 
The same word occurs in the Eleventh //toe/, as translated by 
Chapman : 

" The Bcaberd was of silver plate, with golden hangan 
graet." 
Mr. Pope mistook the meaning of this term, conceiving it to sig- 
nify — snort pendulous broad swords. Steevens. 

Tne word htngcrs lias been misunderstood. That part of the 
girdle or belt by ^\'ilieh the swoi-d was suspended, was in our 
poet's time called the hangers. See Minsheu's Dictionary ^ 1617: 
'* The hangers of a swortl. G. Pendants d'esp^, i,. Subcingu- 
lum," %c. So, in an Inventory found among the pa^jers of Ham- 
let Cl»a kc, an attorney of a 0(^11 of record m London, in the yeir 
1611, and printed in The Gentleman's Magazine, VoL LVIII, 
p. Ill: 

" Item, One payre of girdle and hangers, of silver purie, and 
eullored silke. 

" Item, One payre of ^rdler and hangers upon white sattene." 
The hangfrs vrm into an oblique direction from the imddle of 
the ibrepail of the girdle across the left thig^, and were attached 
to the gii'dle behind. Malont- 
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Hot, I knew, you must be edified by the margent,* 
ere you had done. 

09t, The carriages, sir, are the hangers. 

Ham. The phrase would be more german' to the mat- 
ter, if we coukl carry a cannon by our sides ; I would, it 
might be hangers till then. But, on: Six Barbary horses 
against six French swords, their assigns, and three libe- 
ral-conceited carriages ; that *s the French bet against 
the Danish: Why is this impawned, as you call itf 

Owr, The king, sir, hath laid,^ that in a dozen passes 
between yourself and him, he shall not exceed you three 
hits; he hath laid, on twelve for nine; and it would come 
to immediate trial, if your lordship would vouchsafe the 
answer. 

Ham, How, if I answer, no ? 

Ovr, I mean, my lord, the opposition of your person in 
trial. 



• — you mutt be edified by the margent,] Dp. Warburton 
very pit^perly observes, that in the old hooks the gloss or com- 
ment was usually printed on the margent of the leaf. So, in 
Decker's iTbite^r Whore, Part II, 1630: 

" . I read 

" Strangle comments in those margins of your looks.*' 
. Again, in The Contention betvtyxte Churchyeard and Cam^ll^ &c. 
1560: 

** A solempne processe at a blussshe 

" He quoted here and there, 
" With matter in the margent set" &c. 
This speech is omitted in the folio. Steevent. 

• ■ Tnore german — 3 More a-iin. yohnson. 

So, in The Winter*s Tale : ** Those that are german to hijm, 
though removed fifty times, shall come under the hun^man.*' 

Steevens. 

• The iing^ sir, hath iaid,"] This wager I do not understand. 
In a dozen plisses one must exceed the other more or less than 
three hits, l^or can I comprehend, how, in a dozen, there can 
be twelve to nine.. The passage is of no importance ; it is suffi- 
cient that tl^ere was a wag^r. The quarto has the passage as it 
stands. Thf folio^JSfe hath one tvsehefor mine. Johnson. 

As thre^ or four complete pages would scarcely hold the re- 
marks already printed, together with those which have lately 
been comlKiunicated to me in MS. on this very unimportant pas- 
sage, I shall avoid both partiality and tediousness, by the omis- 
sion of them all. I therefore leave the conditions of this wager 
to be adjusted by the members of Brookes*s, or the Jockey-Club 
at Newmarket, who on such subjects may prove the most en- 
lig^htened commentators, and most successfully bestir themselves 
in the cold unpoetick dabble of calccdation. Steevem. 
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Ham, Sir, I will walk here in the hall: If it please his 
niaicsty, it is the breathing time of day with me: let the 
foii> he broui^ht, the fj^entlcman willing, and the king 
liold ills puqiuse, I ^vill win for him, if I can; if not, I 
will j^uin nothing but my shame, and the odd hits. 

Onr. Shall I deliver you so? 

Ham, To this effect, sir; after what flourish your nature 
will. 

Oar. I commend my duty to your lordship. VExU, 

Ham. Yours, yours.-^lic does well, to commend it him- 
self; there are no tongues else for 's turn. 

Hor, This lapwing runs away with the shell on his head.* 

Ham, He did comply with his dug, before he sucked 
it.'' Thus has he (^und many more of the same breed,* 

^ Tliit lapviinv runt OKoy ti'if/i the theii on hit head.'^ I Bee HO 
p:irt'"'Mlur propriety in the ima(;;(- of tlic lapwinr. Osric did not 
run till Iif li::il dinu his liUsincKs. We may read — Thu lapwing 
run a%i'(i,: — Tiiat is, thisjeliov) issasfull of xmimportant buttlefrvm 
his hirth. yohnson. 

The sumo Iiiiaf^- ocriirs in Ben Jonson's Staple ofl^evn.' 
*' ■ .I'ul coachmen 

** To nwiiiiit ihcir boxes ri'vercntly, and drive 
" l.ikr iiipii'fr^x xvith a shell upon their heatUt 
•• Thorouj;h iIk- streets." 
And I have since mit with it in sevcnl other plays. The meftn- 
inj^, I hclievf is — This is a Jo.ivard fellow. So, in The White 
Devi If or rittoriii CorombonOy 1612: 
" For-ivarJ l;tp\ving', 
♦* He flies witJi th<- shr 11 on 'ahead." 
Appiin, in Cjrecn«.-'s Alfwr too Late^ 1616: " Are you no sooner 
hatcJied, witli the lapv)ingy but you will nin away with the shell 
oft your hvadf^* 

Again, in Hcvengejhr Honour , by Chapman: 

** Boldness inforees youth to hard utchievements 
'* Before their time ; makes them run forth like lapningt 
" From tlieir warm nest, pjul of the shelly sticking 
** Unto their downv heads." Steevens, 
I liclieve, Humlet means to say that Osric is bustling and im- 
petuous, and yet " but raiu in respect of his quick saiL" So, in 
The Character of an Oxford Incendiary, 1643 : " This lapvnng in- 
cendiary ran away half-hatched from Oxford, to raise a conuHU* 
tion in Scotland." 

In Mcres's Wit^i Treasury , 1598, we have the same image 
expressed exactly in oui* }>oet's words: ** As the lapvung rutmetk 
avioy with the shell on her head, as soon as she is hatched,*^ &c. 

Jlfaione. 

* ffe did com\)\y 'aith his dug, &c.] Thus the folio. The quaidi^ 

1604^ reads — A [i. e. he'\ did, sir, with his dug, &c. For eomflf 
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that, I know, the drossy age dotes on,) only got the tune 
of the time, and outward habit of encounter;^ a -kind 
of yesty collection, which carries them through and 
through the most fond and winnowed opinions f and do 
but blow them to their trial, the bubbles are out J 



Dr. Warburton and the subsequent editors, read — coinpiiment. 
The verb to complhnent was not used, as I think, in the time of 
Shakspeare. Malone. 

^ 1 doubt whether any alteration be necessary. Shakspeare seems 
to have used comply in the sense in wliich wc use the verb com,' 
plhnaa. See before, Act II, so. ii : •* — let me c&mply with you 
in tliis garb." TyrwhUt. 

Cvmply is riglit. So, in Fuller's Historic of the Holy Warre, p. 
80 : " Some weeks were spent in cornplying, entertainments, and 
visiting holy places ; ^." To compliment was, however, by no 
means, an unusual term in Shakspeare^s time. Iteed. 

Ag^n, ibid. p. 219 : ** But sure, so cunning a companion had 
long conversed with — and Princes, as appearethby his complying 
carriage," &c. Steevens. 

* . and many Tnore of the same breed,] The ffa'st folio haB 
^^•and mine more of the smne heavy. The second ioMo^-and nine 
more &c. Perhaps the last is the true reading. Stetvens, 

There may be a propriety in bevy, as he has just called him a 
lapvnng. Toilet. 

'* A&ny more of the same breed," is the reading of the quarto, 
1G04. Malone. 

* —outward habit of encounter ;'\ Thus the folio. The quartos 
read— ottf of an habit of encounter. Steevens. 

Outward habit of encounter, is exterior politeness of address ; in 
allusion to Osric s last speech. Henley. 

We should, I think, read — on outward habit, 8ic. Malone. 

* — a iind of yesty collection, vihich carries them, through and 
through the m^>st fond and winnovced opinions;"] This passage in 
the quarto stands thus : — <* They have got out of the habit of 
encounter, a kind of misty collection, which carries them tlirough 
and through the most profane and trennowned opinions." If this 
printer preser\'ed any traces of tlie original, our author wrote 
** the most sane and renovmed opinions ;" which is better than 

fanned and vntmomed. 

The meaning is, " these men have got the cant of the day, a 
superficial reacuness of slight and cursory conversation, a kind of 
■frothy collection of fashionable prattle, which yet carries them 
through the most select and approving judgments. This airy fa- 
cility of talk sometimes imposes upon wise men." 

Who has not seen this observation verified ? Johnson. 

The quarto, 1604, reads, " — dotes on ; only got the tune of 
the time, and out of an habit," &c. and — not mitty, but histy,' the 
folio, rightly, yesiy: the same quarto has not trennonned^ but 



274 HAMLET, 

Kntera Lord. 

Lord. My lord)* his majesty commended him to you 
by younp: Osric, who brings back to him) that you attend 
him in the hall : He sends to know, if your pleasure hold 
to play with Luertes, or that you will take longer time. 

fUim. I um constant to my purposes, they follow the 
king\s plcusurc: if his fiti)ess speaks, mine is ready; 
now, or whensoever, pix>vided I be so able as now. 

Lord. The kinp:« and queen, and all are coming down. 

Ham. In happy time. 

trcnncAttcd (a romiplion of w/nwott'Ci/,) for wliich (according^ to 
till' usual ])i*occss) the next quarto gave trvnnonaned. Fond and 
Kvimwivtd is the nulling' of tlic folio. Maione. 

Font! is t> idintly opposed to vainnovicd. Fond, in the language 
of SiiakspcuiX'^s ;:gx-, s\^\\\{\{:ii fooliah. So, in The Mtrchant 9J 
Vcnicv : 

" Thou naughty jailer, why art tliou so fond,'* &c. 
JVinntnccd is sifted, cxmninrd. Thi* sense is then, that their con- 
veisiition was yei succi ssful enough to make them passable not 
only witli Uic weak, but witli those of soiuider judgment. The 
same opposition in terms is visible in tlie reading which the 
i\\\ trtos oH'er. Profane and vulgar is opposed to trenowned or 
thrice renofvned. Steevens. 

Funned and v^innoived seems right to me. Both words^ wf'n- 
ncnued, fand* and drcst, occur togetlier in Markham*s Englith 
Husbandman, p. 117. So do fanV and winnow V, fanneJ, and win« 
nowft/, in his Husbandry, p. 18, 76, and 77. So, Shakspcare men- 
tions together the fan and 'uind, in Troilus and Cretslda, Act V, 
bc. iii. Toilet. 

On considering this passage, it always i^peared to me tliat we 
ought to read, " tlie most tound and winnowed opinions :** and 
1 have been confirmed in tliat conjecture by a passage I lately 
met with in Howel's Letters, wheix; speaking of a man merely 
contemplative, he suys: *< Besides he may want judgment in the 
choice of Iiis authors, and knows not how to turn his hand either 
in weighing or 'winnowing the soundest opinions.'' Book III, Let- 
ter viii. M Mason. 

^ — do but blov) thnn 8ic.] These men of show, without so- 
lidity, are like bubbles riused irom soap and water, which dance, 
and glitter, and please the eye, but if you extend them, by blow- 
ing Iiard, separate into a mist; so if you oblige these specious 
talkers to extend their compass of converaation, they at once dis- 
cover tlie tenuity of their intellects, yohnton. 

" My lord, &c.] All that passes between Hamlet and this Lord 
is omitted in the folio. Steevens. 

* So written without tlie apostrophe, and casOy might io- MS. ba 
inistaken for foad. 
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Lord. The queen desires you, to use some gentle en- 
tertainment* to Laertes, before you fail to play. 

Ham. She well instructs me. \JExit Lord. 

Hor, You will lose this wager, my lord. 

Ham. I do not think so ; since he went into France, I 
have been in continual practice; I shall win at the odds.^ 
But thou would'st not think, how ill all 's here about my 
heart: but it is no matter. 

Hor. Nay, good my lord, — — 

Ham. It is but foolery ; but it is such a kind of gain- 
giving,^ as would, perhaps, trouble a woman. 

Hor. If your mind dislike any thing, obey it :^ I will 
ibrestal their repair hither, and say, you are not fit. 

Ham. Not a whit, we defy augury; there is a spe- 
cial providence in the fall of a sparrow. If it be now, 'tis 
not to come; if it be not to come, it will be now; if it be 
not now, yet it will come : the readiness is all : Since no 
man, of aught he leaves, knows, what is 't to leave be- 
times ?^ Let be. 

^ gentle entertainment-^'] Mild and temperate conversa- 

tion. Johnson. 

^ — / shall 'win at the odds.] I shall succeed with the advan- 
tage that I am allowed. Malone. 

' — a iiW^^o/" gain-giving,] Gain-giving is the same as mis- 
giving. Sieevens. 

^ If your m,ind dislike any thing, obey it .•] 

-^— — Urgent prasagia miile 

Fttneris, et nigrae torxcedunt nubila mortis. 
With these presages oi future evils arising in the mind, the poet 
has fore-nm many events which are to happen at the conclusions 
of his plays; and sometimes so particularly, that even the cir- 
cumstances of calamity are minutely hinted at, as in the instance 
of Juliet, who tells her lover from the window, that he appears 
like one dead in the bottom, of a tomb. The supposition that the 
genius of the mind g;:ve an alarm before approaching dissolution, 
is a very ancient one, and perhaps can never be totally driven 
out : yet it must be allowed the merit of addhig beauty to poetry, 
however injurious it may sometimes prove to the weak and su- 
perstitious. Steevens. 

* Siti^ no man, of aught he leaves, knov3s, vihat is 't to leave be^ 
tiines?'] The old quarto reads. Since no man of aught he leaves, 
know^s, vshat is *t to leave betimes? Let be. Tliis is the true read- 
ing. Here the premises conclude right, and the argument drawn 
out at length is to this effect : " It is true, thut, by death, we lose 
all the goods of life ; yet seeing this loss is no otherwise an evil 
than M we «re sensible of it, and since death Teiivove% ii2l^ ««&&^ 



276 HAMLET, 

Enter Kiug^, Queen, Laertes, Lords, OsRic, and Atien* 

danta with F'dltt^ IS^c, 

King. Come, Hamlet, come, and take this hand from 
mc. 
[ The Kin$^ /mt» the Hand qf Labrtbs into that fff 
Hamlet. 
21am, Give me your pardon, sir:' I have done you 
wrong ; 
But pardon \U as you are a gentleman. 
This presence knows, and you must needs have heard) 
How I aiik punish'd with a sore distraction. 
What I have done. 

That might your nature, honour, and exception. 
Roughly awake, i here proclaim was madness. 
Was 't Hamlet wrong'd LaettesP Never, Hamlet: 
If Hamlet from himself be ta'en away, 
And, when he 's not himself, does wrong Laertes, 
Then Hamlet does it not, Hamlet denies it. 
Who does it then? His madness: If 't be so, 
Hamlet is of the faction that is wrong'd; 

of it, wliut matters it how soon we lose them? Thei"cfbre come 
wluit will, I urn pi'epai't'd." Warburton. 

The rcudiii}^ of the quarto was right, but in some other copy 
tl:e h:irKliiiess of the tranixisition was softened, and the passage 
htood thus : — Sinct no man hiu^os aughi of what he ieave*. For 
inowt was )>rinti'd in the later copies htu, by a slight blunder in 
such U pographc rs. 

I do not think Dr. W:Lrburt.on's interpretation of the passage 
the best that it will admit. The meaning maybe this,— Since 
no man knov.^9 aught of tlie state of wliicli he leme*f since be 
<-annot judge what other years mav produce, whv should he be 
ntraid of leaving life betimes ? Wliy should he dread stn early 
death, of wiiich lie cannot tell whether it is an exclusion of hap- 
piness, or an interception of chlamity. I despise the superstitifla 
of auj^ury aikd omens, which has no {pround in reason or pae^; Dy 
comfort is, tliat I camiot f dl but by the direction of ProTidEeiicc. 

Sir T. llanmer has — Since no ^nan owes aught^ a canjectura 
not very reprehensible. Since no man can call any poiaeetkH eer* 
tain, wliat is it to leave ? yohnson. 

Dr. Warburton has truly stated the readinr of the first quarto^ 
1604. Tlic folio reads, — Since no m,an has ought fjiyrhwt he leaner 
ichat is 't to leave betimes ? 

In the late editions neither copy has been followed. JlUnt* 

^ Give me your pardon, «/r.] I wish Hamlet had made seme 
other defence ; it is unsuitable to the character of a .good or S 
brave man, to shelter hixns^ixL ftlsehood. 
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Hia madness is poor Hamlet's enemy. 

Sir,^ in this audience, 

Let my disclaiming from a purpos'd evil 

Free me so far in your most generous thoughts^ 

That I have shot my arrow o'er the house. 

And hurt my brother. 

Laer. I am satisfied in nature,' 

Whose modve, in this case, should stir me most 
To my revenge : but in my terms of honour, 
I stand aloof; and will no reconcilement, 
Till by some elder masters, of known honour,' 
I have a voice and precedent of peace. 
To keep my name ungor'd : But till that dme, 
I do receive your offer'd love like love, 
.\nd will not wrong it 

Ham, I embrace it freely; 

And will this brother's wager frankly play.— 
Give us the foils ; come on. 

Latr, Come, one for me. 

Ham, I '11 be your foil, Laertes; in mine ignorance 
Your skill shall, like a star i' the darkest night, 

• Sir^ &c.] This passage I liave restored from tlie folio. 

Stccoens. 

' / am. satufied in nuturc, &c.~\ This was a piece of satire or 

fantastical honour. Though nature is satisfied, yet he will ask 

Advice of older men of the sword, whether artificial honour ow^t 

to be contented with Hamlet's submission. 

There is a passage somewhat similai* in The Maid*s Tragedy^ 
" JEvad. Will you forgi\e me then ? 
** JMisl. Stay, 1 must a*i mine honour fu'st'* Stceoeni. 

• Till byatmie elder masters, ofkno^n honoury'\ This is said in 
alhision to an English custom. I learn fnmi an ancient MS. of 
which the reader will find a more particular account in a note 
to The Merry Wives of Windsor, Vol. Ill, p. 27, n. 9 ; that in 
Queen Elizabeth's time there were ** four ancient masters of de- 
fence,** in the city of London. They appear to have been the 
referees in many affairs of honoiu*, and exacted tribute from all 
inferior practitioners of the art of fencing, &c. Steevens. 

Our poet frequently alludes to English customs, arid may have 
jdone 80 here, but I do not believe tliat gentlemen ever submitted 
pointB of honoiuT to persons who exhibited themselves for money 
M prize-fighters on the publick stage; though they might appeal 
in ceilsun cases to Raleigh, Essex, or Soutliampton, who nom 
their hig^ rank, their course of life, and established reputation, 
might with strict propriety be styled, " elder masters, ofMun» 
konowr.^* J^SJalone, 

VOL. XV. B b 



S78 HAMLET, 

Stick fiery off indeed.* 

Laer, You mock me, sir. 

Ham. No, by this hand. 

King, Give them the foils, young OsriCi^^CoofliD 
Hamlet, 
You know the wager? 

Hanu Very well, my lord; 

Your grace hath laid the odds o* the weaker side.' 

King, I do not fear it; I have seen you both:—* 
But since he 's bettered, we have therefore odds^ 

iMrr, This is too heavy, let me see another. 

Ham. This likes me well: These foils have all a length? 

[^They prepare to play, 

Oftr, Ay, my good lord. 

Kifig, Set me the stoups of wine^ upon that table :-p 

• — iiJte a star i' the (larkent ui^ht. 
Stick fiery offindteU."] So, in Chapman's veraion of the twelta- 
ty-sccoiifl/Ziac/.* 

** — u wDrlcl of stars &c. — 

" "—^ tilt' midnight that renders them most showHCf 

" Then being thvir/o*V / — ." Steevens. 

^ Tour grace hath laid tlie odds o' the vteaker side.'\ When the 
odds were on the side of Laertes, who w;ia to hit Hamlet twelve 
times to nine, it was pt-rhaps the author's slip. Sir T. Hannier 
reads — 

Your grace hath laid upon the %veaJter side, yohtuom. ' 

I sec no reason for altering this passag^. Hamlet coniiden 
tlie tilings iwponed by the King, as of more value thaii those im- 
poned by Lucrtt-s ; and therefore says, tliat he had laid the odds 
Ofi thr weaker side." M. Mason. 

Humkrt either meuns, th:>t what the King had laid was more 
valuable thun whut Laertes -^tiiked ; or that the king hath made 
his. bet, an advantage being given to the vteaker party. 1 believe the 
first is tiic true interpretation. In the next luie but one the wocd 
9<lds ceiluinly means an advantage given to the party^ but here it 
may have a diH'erent sense. I'his is not an uncommon practioe 
witli our poet. .Maione. 

Tlie King had wug-ered, on Hfimlet, six Barbary kororSf^gaM, 
a few rapiers, poniards, &c. that is, about tvtenly to one. Theie 
ai'e th(i odds here meant. Hitson. 

^ But since he *s bettered, Hve have therefore odds.] These mUf 
wei*c tHvtlvt to nine in favour of Hamlet, by Laertes giving bin 
three. Mitson. 

^ — the stoups of vjine — ] A stoop is a kind of Jlagon, 

Steevau- 
Containing somewhat more than two quarts. Maione. 
Stoup is u ^(^mATvow -word in Scotland at this dav, and denotes 
a pewter vessel, rcsembYiw^ oxicc ^\si& TQ«^'9was%\ ML of ti» deter- 
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If Hamlet give the first or second hit, 

Or quit in answer of the third exchange, 

Let all the battlements their ordnance lire ; 

The king shall drink to Hamlet's better breath ; 

And in the cup an union shall he throw,^ 

Richer than that which four successive king^ 

In Denmark's crown have worn; Give me the cups; 

minate quantity, that being ascertained by an adjunct, as gallon' 
stQUpt fiint-^oup, inutchkin-stmtpi &c. The vessel in which they 
fetcn or keep water is also called the vsater-Houp. A 9toup if 
v)ine is therefore equivalent to a pitcher of wine. Ritton. 

^ And m the cup an union shall he thr(my'\ In some editions : 
And in the cup an onyx shall he throw. 
This is a various reading in several of the old copies ; but union 
seems to me to be the true word. If I am not mistaken, neither 
the onvx, nor sardonyx^ arc jewels which ever found place in an 
imperial crown. An union is the finest sort of pearl, and has its 
pb^ in all crowns, and coronets. Besides, let us consider what 
the King says on Hamlet's giving Laertes the first hit : 

** Stay, give me drink. Hamlet, this pearl is thine ; 
" Here 's to tliy health." 
Therefore, if an vnion be a pearl, and an onyx a gem, or stone, 
quite differing in its nature from pearls; the King saying, that 
Hamlet has earned the pearl, 1 think, amounts to a demonstra- 
tion that it was an union pearl, which he meant to throw into the 
cup. Theobald, 

And in the cup an union shall he throw,'] Thus the folio rightly. 
In the first quarto, by the carelessness of the printer, for union 
we have unice, which in the subsequent quarto copies was made 
mtjfx. An union is a very precious pearl. See Bullokar's English 
Expositor, 1616, and Florio's Italian Dictionary, 1598, in v. 

Malone. 
S^y in Solitnan and Perseda: 

. " Ay, were it Cleopatra's union?* 
Tlie union is thus mentioned in P. Holland's translation of Pliny's 
Natural History .- ** And hereupon it is that our dsunties and de- 
licates here at Rome, &c. call them unions, as a man would say 
singular and by themselves alone." 

To swallow a pearl in a draught seems to have been equally 
eommon to royal and mercantile prodigality. So, in the Second 
Part of If You know not Me, You know Nobody, 1606, Sir Thomas 
Giesham says : 

•* Here 16,000 pound at one clap goes. 
" Instead of sugar, Gresham drinks this pear le 
*' Unto his queen and mistress." 
It may be observed, however, that pearls were supposed to 
possess an exhilarating quality. Thus, Rondelet, Lib. I, de Te- 
stae, c. XV : *' Uniones qux k conchis &c. val4e cordiait% svovx.'^ 

Steepens. 



J 80 HAMLET, 

.\nd let the kettle to the trumpet speak. 

The trumpet to the cannoneer without, 

The cannons to the heavens, the heaven to eartb, 

.Vow the king drinks to //am/f^.— Come, begin ;— 

And you, the judges, bear a wary eye. 

Ham, Come on, sir. 

kacr. Come, my lord. [TTtey p^- 

Ham. One. 

iMer. No. 

Ham, ^ Judgment. 

Ottr, A hit, a very palpable hit. 

l.aer. Well,— aeain. 

Eing, Stay, give me drink: Hamlet, this pearl is 
thine ;* 
Here 's to thy health.— Crive him the cup. 

S Trumpets sound ; and Cannon shot tff tnt/Anf . 
1 play this bout first, set it by awhile. 
(*ome.— Another hit; What say you? [7%^ykAzy. 

Laer, A touch, a touch, I do confess. 
King, Our son shall win. 
Queen, He 's fat, and scant of breath.^ 



' — this pearl i* thine;'] Under pretence of throwing a, pearl 
into the cup, the Kiii{^ may be supposed to drop some poisonoos 
dru^ into the wine. Hamlet seems to suspect this, when he af- 
terwards discovers the efiectsof the poison, and tauntingly asks 
him,—** Is the union here ?" Steevcru. 

* Qiiecn. He '« fat, and scant of breath."] It seems that yakt 
Loviin, w]io was the original Falstaff^ was no less celebrated for 
his pcrfoiTnance of Htnry VIII, and Hamlet. See the MUtoria 
flistrionica, &c. If he was adapted, by the corpulence of his £• 
j^rc, to appear witli propriety in tlie two former of these cha- 
racters, Shukspeare might have ))ut this observation into the 
mouth of her majesty, to apologize for the want of such elegance 
of person as an audience might expect to meet with in the re- 
t)resentative of the youthful prince of Denmark, whom Ophelia 
speaks of as ** the glass of fashion and the mould of form." This, 
however, is mere conjecture, as yoseph Taylor likewise acted 
Hamlet during the Ufe of Shakspeare. 

In Ratsie's Ghost, (Gamaliel) no date, about 1605, hi. 1. 4®. 
tfie second part of his madde prankes &c.— He robs a company 
of players. ** Sirra, suies he to the chiefest of them, thou hast 
a g^od presence on a stage — get tliee to London, for if one maa 
were dead, [Lowin, perhaps, j there would be none fitter than 
thyself to play his parts — I durst venture all tlie money in my 
purse on thy head to play Hamlet witli him for a wager." He 
knights him aSteTwardA, axvd b\d& hvm— *' Rise up. Sir Simon 
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H^re, Hamlet, take my napkin, rub thy brows: 
The queen carouses to thy fortune, Hamlet.' 

J&m, Good madam, ■ 

I3ng, Gertrude, do not drink. 

Queen, I will, my lord ;— I pray you, pardon me. 

King. It is the poisonM cup; it is too late. [Aaide, 

Ham^ I dare not drink yet, madam ; by and by. 

Queen. Come, let me wipe thy face.^ 

Imct, My lord, I '11 hit him now. 

King, I do not think it. 

Laer. And yet it is almost against my ccmscience. 

[Aeide, 

Ham. Come, for the third, Laertes: You do but dally; 
I pray you, pass with your best violence : 
I am ateardy you make a wanton of me.^ 

tV30 thares & a haife.'* I owe this quotation to one of Dr. Farmer's 
-7¥iemoranda. Steeven*. 

The author of Historia Hhtrionicay and Do wnes the prompter, 
concur in saying, that Taylor was the perlbrmer of Uumlet. 
Roberts the player alone has assciled, (apparently without any 
authority) that this part was performed by Lowin. Malone. 

' The queen carouses to thy fortune, Kmnlet,'] i. e. (in humbler 
language) drinks good luck to you. A similar phrase occurs in 
David and Bethabe, 1599 : 

** With full carouses to his fortune past.** Steevens. 

* Come, let me vnpe thy face."] These very words (the present 
repetition of which might have been spared) are addressed by 
Doll Tearsheet to FalstafF, when he was heated by Lis pursuit 
of Pistol. See" Vol. IX, p. 74. Steevens. 

• you Ttiake a wanton of me.'] A nvanton was a man feeble 
and effeminate. In CymJjeline, Imogen says, I am not— 

*• ■ so citizen a vaanton, as 

** To seem to die, ere sick.*' Johnson. 
Rather, you trifle with me as if you were playing with a chilcL 
So, in JRom^o and yuliet : 

** ' I would have thee gone, 

•• And vet no further than a 'wanton's bird, 
** That lets it hop a little fi-om her hand, 
" And with a silk thread pulls it back agiiin." Mitson. 
A passage in King John shows th^t luanton here means am,an 
feeble and effeminate, as Dr. Johnson has explained it : 
** _^— Shall a beardless boy, 
** A cocker'd silken loanton, brave our fields, 
** And flesh his spirit in a warlike soil," &c. Malone. 
The following passage in the first scene of Lee's Alexander the 
Great, may furnish a sumcient comment on the words of Hamliett 

Bb2 



^S2 HAMLET, 

Laer, Say you so? come on. ^Thty filay. 

Oar. Nothing neither way. 

Jakt. Have al you now. 

[Laer. wounds Ham.; thetij in acuffling^ tftty- change 
Kajnersy and Ham. womida Laer. 

IRng, Part them, they are incens'd. 

Ham, Nay, come again. \_The Queen JiiUs, 

Oar, Look to th« queen there, ho ! 

Hor, They bleed on both sides:-— How is it, my lord? 

Oar. How is 't, Laertes? 

JMer, Why, as a woodcock to my own springy, Osric; 
i am justly kill'd with mine own treachery. 

Nam. How docs the queen ? 

King. She swoons to see them bleed. 

Quet'?7. No, no, the drink, the drink,— O my dear 
Hamlet! — 
The drink, the \drink; — I am poison'd I \^Die9,. 

Ham. O villainy! — Ho! let the door be lock'd: 
Treacher)'! seek it out. [_LiAE.R. falls. 

lAier. It is here, Hamlet : Hamlet, thou art slain ; 
No medicine in the world can do thee good, 
In thee there is not half an hour's life; 
The treacherous instrument is in thy handy 
Unbatcd, and envenom 'd : the foul practice 
Hath tum*d itself on me ; lo, here I lie, 
Never to rise again: Thy mother *s poison'd; 
I can no more ; — the king, the king 's to blame 

Ham. The point 
Envenom'd too ! — Then, venom, to thy work. 

\^taba the King. 

Oar. \sf Lords. Treason ! treason ! 

King, O, yet defend me, friends, I am but hurt 

Ham. Here, thou incestuous, murd'rous, damned 
Dane, 
Drink off this potion : — Is the union here ?i 
Follow my mother. [King diek, 

" He dallied with my point, and when I thrust, 

" He frown'd and smilM, and foiPd me like a fencer .*• 

Steevetu. 

^ — Is the union here ?"] In tliis place likewise the quarto 
reads, an onyx. Steevens. 

/* the union hereP"] Thus the folio. In a former passage 

lA the quarto^ 1604, fur union we bad nnicei here it has oajrx. 
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• 

Laer, He is justly serv*d; 

It is a poison tempered by himself. — 
Exchange forgiveness with me^ noble Hamlet: 
Mine and my father's death come not upon thee ; 
Nor thine on me I [Z>i>«. 

Ham. HeaiFen make thee free of it! I follow thee. 
I am dead, Horatio:— Wretched queen, adieu!—- 
You that look pale and tremi)le at this chance, 
That are but mutes or audience to this act,» 
Had I but time, (as this fell sergeant, deatli, 
Is strict in his arrest,)^ O, I could tell you,— - 
But let it be :— Horatio, I am dead ; 
"Thou liv'st ; report me and my cause aright 
To the unsatisfied. 

Hor. Never believe it ; 

I am more an antique Roman than a Dane, 
Here 's yet some liquor left. 

Ham, As thou 'rt a man, — 

Give me the cup; let go; by heaven, I '11 have it.— 
O God !— Horatio,* what a wounded name, 
Things standing thus unknown, shall live behind me ?^ 
If thou didst vever hold me in thy heart. 
Absent thee from felicity awhile. 
And in this harsh world draw thy breath in pain. 
To tell my story.— ]^March afar off^ and Shot within. 

What warlike noise is this ? 

Osr. Young Fordnbras, with conquest come from 
Poland, 
To the ambassadors of England gives 

It should seem from this line, and Laertes's next speech, that 
Hamlet here forces the expiring King to drink some of the poi- 
soned cup, and that he dies while it is at his lips. Malone. 

2 That are but mutes and audience to this act,"] That are either 
auditors of this catastrophe^ or at most only mute performers ^ that 
Jfill the stage without any part in the action, yohnson. 

3 ■ {as this fell sergeant, deaths 

Is strict in hit arrest,)] So, in our poet's 74th Sonnet; 
" — — — when thai fell arrest, 

" Without all bail, shall carry me away, — ." Malone. 
A Serjeant is a bailiff, or sheriff's officer. JRitson. 

* O Godl^IToratio, &c.] Thus the quarto, 1604. Folio: O 
^od Horatio. Malone. 

5 ^^a// live Ifekind mc.?] Thus tbe £o\io. T\v^ «^xas\5!« 

Teud'— shall I/eave behind me. Ste&wM. 



5te HAMLET, 

Laer, Say you so? come on. ^TTtey filay. 

Osr. Nothing neither way. 

Laer. Have at you now. 

[Laer. wounds Ham.; then^ in acufflingy they- change 
Hafdersy and Ham. wounds Laer. 

Xtng. Part them, they are incens'd. 

Nam, Nay, come again. [7%e Queen falls, 

Osr, Look to th« queen there, ho ! 

Hor, They bleed on both sides :-^How is it, my lord? 

Osr, How is 't, Laertes ? 

Laer, Why, as a woodcock to my own springe, Osric; 
1 am justly kill'd with mine own treachery. 

Nam. How does the queen ? 

King. She swoons to see them bleed. 

Queen. No, no, the drink, the drink,-— O my dear 
Hamlet! — 
The drink, the \drink; — I am poison'd ! [^Dies. 

Nam. O villainy! — Ho! let the door be lock*d: 
Treachery! seek it out. [Lakr. fall's. 

Laer. It is here, Hamlet : Hamlet, thou art slain ; 
No medicine in the world can do thee good, 
In thee there is not half an hour's life ; 
The treacherous instrument is in thy hand^ 
Unbated, and envenom'd : the foul practice 
Hath tumM itself on me ; lo, here I lie. 
Never to rise again t Thy mother 's poison'd; 
I can no more ; — the king, the king 's to blame 

Nam. The point 
Envenom'd too ! — Then, venom, to thy work. 

IStabs the King. 
Osr. ^ Lords. Treason ! treason ! 
King, O, yet defend me, friends, I am but hurt. 
Nam, Here, thou incestuous, murd*rous, damned 
Dane, 
Drink off this potion : — Is the union here ?i 
Follow my mother. [King dieh 
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He dallied with my point, and when I thrust, 
«* He frown'd and smil'd, and foil'd me like a fencer." 

Steevem. 
"^ ^"^^J* the union here?'^ In this place likewise the quarto 
reads^ an onyx. Steevens. 

. Is the union here?"^ TYvwa \3tvefe\vo. ^iv ^foTtuer passa^ 
m the QuartOy 1604, for union vje\v9j^ unice i\ks.ict\\.\v^^ uw^x. 
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• 

Laer, He is justly seiVd; 

It is a poison temper'd by himself. — 
Exchange forgiveness with me^ noble Hamlet: 
Mine and my father's death come not upon thee; 
Nor thine on me ! ^^DiHa, 

Ham. Heaven make thee free of it! I follow thee. 
I am dead) Horatio:-* Wretched queen, adieu!—- 
You that look pale and tremble at this chance, 
That are but mutes or audience to this act,' 
Had I but time, (as this fell sergeant, death, 
Is strict in his arrest,V O, I could tell you,—- 
But let it be :— Horatio, I am dead ; 
"^Thou liv'st ; report me and my cause aright 
To the unsatisfied. 

Hor, Never believe it ; 

I am more an antique Roman than a Dane, 
Here 's yet some liquor left. 

Ham, As thou 'rt a man,— 

Give me the cup ; let go ; by heaven, I '11 have it.— 
O God!— Horatio,* what a wounded name. 
Things standing thus unknown, shall live behind me ?^ 
If thou didst vever hold me in thy heart. 
Absent thee from felicity awhile. 
And in this harsh world draw thy breath in pain. 
To tell my story.— ]^March afar off^ and Shot witfnii. 

What warlike noise is this ? 

Oar. Young Fordnbras, with conquest come from 
Poland, 
To the ambassadors of England gives 

It should seem from this line, and Laertes's next speech, that 
Hamlet here forces the expiring King to drink some of the poi- 
soned cup, and that he dies while it is at his lips. Malone. 

* That are but mutes and audience to this act,"] That are either 
auditors of this catastrophe, or at most only mute performers , that 

Jill the stage without any pai*t in the action. Johnson. 

^ — — (as this fell sergeant, death. 
Is strict in A/« arrest,)] So, in our poet's 74th Sonnet: 

" — — when t\\B.t fell arrest, 

** Without all bail, shall carry me away, — ." Malone. 
A Serjeant is a bailiff, or sheriff's officer. Ritson. 

* O Go&\^Horatio, &c.] Thus the quarto, 1604. Folio : O 
^ood Horatio. Malone. 

* — shall live behind me ?"] Thus the folio. The quartot* 
Tead— shall / latvc behind me. Steevem. M 
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This warlike volley. 

Ham, O, I die, Horatio ; 

The potent poison quite o'cr-crows my spirit}^ 
I cannot live to hear the news from England: 
But I do prophecy, the election lights 
On Fortinbras; he has my dying voice; 
So tell him, with the occurrents,^ more or less^ 
Which have solicited)^— The rest is silence. \Dit%. 



* The potent poison guite o'er-crows my spirit;"] Thus the first 
quarto, and the firnt uAio. Alluding*, I suppose, to a victorious 
cock exultinjj;' over his conquered antagonist. The same word 
occurs in Lingua, hr. 16^)7 : 

" Slwill I ? tir omhassudress of gods and men, 
" T]i:it puUM proud Phccbc from her brightsome sphere, 
** And dark'd A)>ollo*s countenance with a word, 
** Be over-cro'w\i, and breathe without revenge ?" 
Again, in Hall's ISatires, Lib. V, Sat. ii : 

•* Like the vain btibble of Iberian pride, 
" That ovcr-crov^th all the world beside." 
'i'his phrase often occurs in the controversial pieces of Gabriel '^ 
Harvey, 1593, &c. It is also found in Chapman*s translation of 
the twenty -fii-st Book of Homer's Odyssey: 

** and told his foe 

" It was not fair, nor equal, t' (yoercroKo 
" The poorest guest — .** Steevens. 
This word, foVr-c/ou'*] for which Mr. Pope and sacceecUng, 
editors have substituted over-grovos, is used by Holinshed in his 
History of Ireland: " These noblemen laboured with tooth and 
nayle to over-croiv, and consequently to overthrow, one another." 
Ag-ain, in the epistle prefixed to Nashe's Apologie of Pierce 
Penniiesjtc, 1593 : " About two yeeres since a certayne demiT 
divine took upon him to set his foote to mine, and over-crane me 
with comparative terms." 

I find the reading which Mr. Pope and the subsequent editors 
adopted, (o'ergroiioSf) w;is taken from a late quarto of no autho- 
rity, printed in 1637. Malone. 

The accepted reading is the more quaint, the rejected one the 
more elegant of the two; at least Mr. Rowc has given the latter 
to his dying Amestris in The Ainbitious Stepmother : 
" The gl{^on! groivs o'er me." Steevens. 

' the occurrents,] i. e. incidents. The word is now dis- 
used. So, in The Hog hath lost his Pearl, 1614 : 

** Siich strange occurrents of my fore-past life.** 
Again, in The Barons' Wars, by Drayton, Canto I : 
** With each occurrent, right in his degree." 
Again, in Chapman's version of the twenty-rourth Iliad.' 

" Of good occurrents and none ill am I ambassadresse." 

Steroens. 
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Hor, Now cracks a noble heart:— Good night> sweet 
prince ; 
Aftd flights of angels sing thee to thy rest I' 

* Which have solicited.] Solicited^ for broug-hton the event. 

War burton. 
Warburton says, that solicited means brought on the event; but 
-tliat is a meaning the word cannot import. That have solicited, 
aieans that have excited; but the sentence is left imperfect. 

M. Mason. 
What Hamlet would have said, tlie poet has not given us any 
l^und for conjecturing. The words seem to mean no more than 
— Hohith have incited one to — . Malone. 

' Novi cracks a noble heart .-—'Good night, sweet prince ; 
And fights of angels sing thee to thy rest .'] So, in Pericles, 
JPrince of Tyre, 1609: 

** If thou liv'st, Pericles, thou hast a heart, 
" That even cracis for woe.'* 

The concluding words of the unfortunate Lord Essex's prayer 
on the scaffold were these : ** — and when my life and body shall 
part, send thy blessed angels, tuhich may receive my soule, and con* 
mey it to the joys of heaven^* 

Mam,let had certainly been exhibited before the execution of 
that amiable nobleman; but the words here given to Horatio 
might have been one of the many additions made to this play. 
As no copy of an earlier date than 1604 has yet been discovered, 
whether Loid Essex^s last words were in our author's thoughts, 
cannot be now ascertained. Malone. 

And flights of angels sing thee to thy rest.'"] Rather from Mar- 
ston's Insatiate Countess, 1603 : 

" An host of angels be thy convey hence !" Steevens. 

Let us review for a moment the behaviour of Hamlet, on the 
strength of which Horatio founds this eulogy, and recommends 
him to the patronage of angels. 

Hamlet, at the command of his father's ghost, undertakes 
with seeming alacrity to revenge the murder ; and declares he 
will banish all other thoughts from his m.ind. He makes, how- 
ever, but one effort to keep his word, and that is, when he mis- 
takes Polonius for the King. On another occasion, he defers hid 
purpose till he can find an opportunity of taking his uncle when 
ne is least prepared for death, that he may insure damnation to 
his soul. Though he assassinated Polonius by accident, yet he 
deliberately procures the execution of his school-fellows, Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstern, who appear not, from any circumstances 
in this play, to have been acquainted with the treacherous pur- 
poses of the mandate they were employed to carry. To embitter 
their fate, and hazard their punishment beyond the grave, he 
denies them even the few moments necessary for a brief eonlbt- 
sion of their sins. Their end (as he declares in a iub8eqiieiit( 
Tcfsation with Horatio) gives him no concem^for th^Y 




i86 HAMLET, 

Why does the drum come hither? [^ManrcA vdt/iiin, 

themselves into the service, and he thought he had a right to de- 
stroy them. From his bnital conduct towards Ophelia, he is not 
less accountable for her distraction and death. He interrupts the 
funeral dcsif^cd in honour of this lady, at which both the King 
and Qiiecn were present ; and, by such an outrage to decency, 
renders it still more necessary for tlie usurper to lay a second 
stratagem for his life, though the first had proved abortive. He 
insults the brother of the dead, and boasts of an affection for hts 
sister, which, In-forc, he had denied to her face ; and yet at this 
ver}' time must be considered as desirous of supporting the cha- 
racter cf a madman, so that the openness of his confession is not 
to l>e iniputcvi to him as a virtue. He apologizes to Horatio af- 
terwards for the absurdity of this behaviour, to which, he savB, 
he was provoked by lliat nobleness of fraternal grief, which, in- 
deed, he ought rather to liavc applauded than condemned. Dr. 
Johnson has observed, that to bring about a reconciliation vdth 
Laertes, he has availed himsi'lf of a dishonest fallacry; and to 
conclude, it is obvious to the most careless spectator or reader, 
that he kills the King at lust to revenge himself, and not his fa- 
ther. 

Hamlet cannot bo said to have pursued his ends by very war- 
rantable means ; and if the poet, when he sacrificed him at las^ 
meant to have enforced such a moral, it is not the worst that can 
be deduced from the play ; for, as Maximtu^ in Beaumont and 
Fletcher's VeUentinian^ says — 

" Although his justice were as white as truth, 

" His wav was crooked to it ; that condemns him.'' 

The late Dr. Akenside once observed to me, that the conduct 
of Hamlet was every way unnatural and indefensible, unless he 
were to be regarded as a voung man whose intellects were in 
some degree impaired by his own misfortunes ; by the death of 
his father, Uie loss of expected sovereignty, and a sense of shame 
resulting from the husty and incestuous marriage of his mother. 

I have dwelt tlie longer on this subject, because Hamlet seems 
to have been hitherto regarded as a hero not undeserving tlie pity 
of the audience ; and because no writer on Shakspeare has taken 
the pains to point out tlie immond tendency of his character. 

SteevcM. 

tifLT. Ritson controverts the justice of Mr. Steevens's strictures 
on the character of Hamlet, which he undertakes to defend. The 
arguments he makes use of for tliis purpose are too long to be 
here inserted, and tliei-efore I shall content myself with referring 
to them. See Remarks, p. 217 to 224. Reed. 

Some of the charges here brought against Hamlet appear to 
me questionable at least, if not unfounded. I have already ob- 
served that in the novel on which this play is constructed, the 
ministers who by the king's order accompanied the young prince 
to England, and carried with them a packet, in which his death 
was concerted, were apprized of its contents : and therefore we 
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JSnterFdtLTiKBjiAs^the English Ambassadors, an</ Others. 
Fort. Where is this sight ? 

may prtawne that Shakapeare meant to describe their represeiN 
tatives, Rosencraniz and Guildenstem, as equally criminal ; as 
combining with the King* to deprive Hamlet of his life. His pro* 
curing their execution therefore does not with ceilainty appear 
to have been unprovoked ci-uelty, and might have been consi- 
dered by him as necessary to \)is future safety ,• knowing, as htt 
must have known, that they had devoted themselves to the ser- 
vice of the King in whatever he should command. The princi- 
ple on which he acted, is ascertained by the following lines, 
from which also it may be inferred that tlie poet meant to repre- 
sent Hamlet's school-fcUows as privy to the plot against his life : 
** There 's letters seal'd : and my two school-fellows-^ 
** Whom I \vill trust as I will adders fiing'd, 
** They bfear the mandate ; they must sweep my way, 
" And' marshal me to knavery : Let it work, 
*' For 'tis the sport, to have the engineer 
" Hoist with his own petar ; and it shall go hard, 
** But I will delve one yard below their mines, 
** And blovj them to the m^on.** 
Another charge is, tliat ** he comes* to disturb the funeral of 
Ofhelia .•" but the fact is otlierwise represented in the first scene 
OT the fifth Act : for when tlie funeral procession appears, (which 
he docs not seek, but finds,) he exclaims — 

** The queen, tlie courtiers : wAo is this theyfollw»y 
" And with such maimed rites ?" 
nor does he know it to be the funeral of Ophelia, till Laertes 
mentions that the dead body was that of his sister. 

I do not perceive that he is accountable for tlie madness of 
Ophelia. He did not mean to kill her father when concealed be- 
hind the arras, but the King ; and still less did he intend to de- 
prive her of her I'eason and her life : her subsequent distraction 
therefore can no otherwise be laid to his charge, than as an un* 
foreseen consequence from his too ardently pursuing the object 
recommended to him by his father. 

He appeal's to have been induced to leap into Ophelia's grave, 
not with a design to insult Laertes, but from his love to her, 
(which then he had no reason to conceal,) and from the bravery 
•f her brother's grief , which excited him (not to condemn that 
brother, as has been stated, but) to vie with him in the expres- 
sion of affection and sorrow : 

** Why, I will fight him upon this theme, 
•* Until my eyelids will no longer wag.— 
" I lov'd Ophelia ; forty thousand brothers 
" Could not with all their quantity of love 
" Make up my sum." 
When Hamlet says, " the bi'avery of his grief did put me into 

* «— Ae com^s —3 The words stood thus in edit. 1778, &c. 
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Hot, What is it, you would see? 

If aught of woe, or wonder, cease your search. 

Fort, This quarry ones on havockl'— O proud death! 
What feast 4s toward in thine eternal cell^ 
That thou so many princes, at a shot, 
So bloodily hast struck? 

1 Amb, The sight is dismal; 

And our affairs from England come too late : 
The ears are senseless, that should give us hearing, 
To tell him, his commundment is fulfill'd, 
That Rosencrantz and (auildenstem are dead: 
Where should we have our thanks? 

Hor, Not from his mouth,^ 

Had it the ability of life to thank you ; 
He never gave comiuandment for their death. 
But since, so jump upon this bloody question. 
You from the Polack wars, and you from England, 
Are here arriv'd ; give order, that these bodies 
High on a stage be placed to the view;* 

:i toivering passion " I think, he moanB, into a lofty expression 
(not of resentiiifntf but) of iorrovf. So, in King yohn. Vol. VII, p. 

** Slu' is sod and passionate at your hif^hncss' tent." 

Ajfuin, nioiv ii])p<»sitely in the pl:*y before us: 

** Thi- insiiiMt burst of clamour that she made, 
** (UnUss tilings n^ortul move them not at all) 
" WntiUl have nK;d<* milch the burning eyes of heaven^ 
" A\\i\ passion in the gods." 
I may ;ilsn udtl, th:it he neitlier assaulted, nor insulted Laer- 

irs, till th:.t noblcMnan had cursed him, and seized liim by the 

tlu'oat. JMalone. 

^ This qiuirry cries on havock .'"] Sir T. Hanmer reads: 

cries out, havock f 

To cry on,, \s\is to exclaivi against. I suppose, when unfair sports- 
men destroyed more qiiarrj or game tlian was reasonable, the 
censure was to cry, Havock. Johnson. 

We have the same phri.scoloji^y in Otheiio, Act V, sc. i: 

" Whose noise is this, that cries on murder?" 

Sec the note there. JMalone. 

^ What feast is toward in thine eternal ceU,'\ Shakspeare has al- 
ready employed this allusion t<* the Chone, or feasts of the dead, 
which were anciently celebrated at Athens, and are mentioned 
by Plutarch in T/ie Life of Antonius. Our author likewise makes 
Talbot s<iy to his son in The First Fart of King Henry VI: 

" Now art thou come unto vi feast of death** Steevemi. 

^ -*— hts tnouthf'] i. e. the king's. Steevetu. 
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And let me speak, to the yet unknowing world, 
How these things came about: So shall you hear 
Of carnal, bloody, and unnatural acts;* 
Of accidental judgments, casual slaughters ; 
Of deaths put on* by cunning, and forcM cause j^ 
And, in this upshot, purposes mistook 
Fairn on the inventors' heads : all this can I 
Truly deliver. 

Fort, Let us haste to hear it, 

And call the noblest to the audience. 
For me, with sorrow I embrace my fortune; 
I have some rights of memory in this kingdom,* 
Which now to claim my vantage doth invite me. 

Hor. Of that I shall have also cause to speak. 
And from his mouth whose voice will draw on more : • 



* — — gi'oe order t that these bodies 

Sigh on a stage be placed to the vievi/] This idea was appa- 
rently taken from Arthur Brooke's Tragicali Hy story of Romem 
mid S^uUet, 1562: 

**Tbe prince did straight ordaine, the corses \^t wer 

foiinde, 
*« Should be set forth upon a stage hye rayscd from the 
grounde,** &c. Steevem. 

f Of carnal, bloody ^ and unnatural acts;"] Carnal is a word used 
by SlMikspeare as an adjective to carnage Ritson. 

Of sanguinary and unnatural acts, to which the perpetrator was 
instigated by concupiscence, or, to use our poet's own words, by ^ 
<* carnal stings." The speaker alhides to the nourder of old Ham- 
let by his brother, previous to his incestuous union with Ger- 
trude. A Remarier asks, ** was the relationship between the 
usurper and the deceased king a secret confined to Horatio ?"— 
No, but the murder of Hamlet by Claudius was a secret which 
the young prince had imparted to Horatio, and had imparted to 
him alone; and to this it is be principally, though covertly, al- 
ludes — Carnal is the reading of the only autheniick copies, the • 
quarto, 1604, and the folio, 1623. The modem editors, following 
m quarto of no authority, for carnal, read cruel. Malone. 

The edition immediatch preceding that of Mr. Malone, readi) 
'^carnal, and not cruel, as here asserted. Reed. 

* Of deaths put on — ] i. e. instigated, produced. See Vol. XII|^ 
p. 84, n. 1. Malone. 

7 and forced cause i] Thus the folio. The quartos read— 

and ^^ir no cause. Steevens. 

' — — sofne rights of memory in this h'ngdom,'} Som^ rightly 
which are remembered in this kingdom. Malone. ^< 

VOL. XV. Co ^ 
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But Icl this same be presently pcrform'd, 

Even wliilo men's niincls arc wild ; lest more misdiance*. 

On plots, and errors, happen. 

Fort, Lot four captains 

Bear llumlet, like a soldier, lo the sla^c; 
For he was likci\ , had he been put on, 
To have provM most royidly : and, for his passage, 
The soldiers' musirk, and the lites of war, 
Speak loudly for irnn. — 
Take up the l.odii's: — Such a sii^ht as this 
Becomes the licld, l>iu licre shows much amiss. 
Go, hid the soWiiers snoi/t. []^ dead March. 

[ L.I tun ty hrannf^ f.-Jf* the d-ad Bodiett; afttr 
Kvh'ich^ a Pnii u/ Ordtiunce is a/ioi cff',^ 

• And fru'.n hit viouth liAmr voice vaill drav) on more.*] No is 
the reading ot' the old (|uartoR. but certuinly a mistaken one. We 
SHv, a ir.a'i ivill no nmrv drai-j breutli; but tliat a man's voice vsill 
dta-i' no 7iihrc, is, 1 bolieve, an cxpiTHsion w itliout any authority. 
1 cl;t>'>si' to ospotisc till* rtairni'^ ot'lhc elder folio: 

And f'rit^n /its tnouth v.ktfse voice vciU dravf on more. 
And thi)i is ihc poet's nicunin^^. Hamlet, just befoi^e his death, 
had said : 

•* But 1 do prophecy, the flection lights 

" On Fortinhras: be has mv dying voices 

" So tell /ii7«," &.C. 
Accordinjyly, Horatio here delivers that message; and veiy 
jtistly infers, tbat Hamlet's voice will be seconded by others, and 
procure tliem in favour of FoKinbras's succession. Theobald' 

I If the dramas of Sbakspeare were to be rbararterised, each 
by the particular excellence which distinguishes it fit>m the rest, 
we must allow to thi^ tragedy of Hamlcjt the praise of variety. 
The incidents arc so numerous, that the argument of the pla? 
would make a long tule. T!\e scenes are interchangeably diversi- 
fied wiili nurrlmcut and soiemnilv i *vith merriment that includes 
judicious and instructive observations; and solemnity not strained 

y ]X)etical violence above the natural sentiments of man. New 
characters appear from tine to time in continual succession, ex- 
hibiting various forms of life and particular modes of conversa- 
tion. Tlje protended madness of Hamlet causes much mirth, the 
mournful distracticm «)f Ophelia fills the heart with tenderness, 
and everv personage produces the effect intended, from the ap- 
parition that in the first Act chills the bli)od with horror, to the 
fop in the last, that exposes affectation to just contempt. 

The conduct is ])erhaps not wholly secure against objections. 
The action is indeed for the most part in continual progression, 
but there are some scenes which neither forward nor retard it- 

Of the feigned madness of Humlct there appears no adequate 
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cause, for he does nothing which he might not have done with 
the reputation of sanity. He plays the madman most, when he 
treats Ophelia with so much rudeness, which seems to be use- 
4es8 and wanton cruelty. 

Hamlet is, through the whole piece, rather an instrument tlian 
an agent. After he has, by the stratagem of the play, convicted 
the King, he makes no attempt to punish him; and liis death is 
at last effected by an incident which Hamlet had no part in pro- 
ducing. 

The catastrophe is not very happily produced; the exchange 
of weapons is rather an expeilient of necessity, than a stroke of 
art. A scheme might easiix be foi*med to kill Hamlet with the 
dagger, and Laertes with the bowl. 

The poet is accused of having shown little regard to poetical 
justice, and may be charged with equal neglect of poetical pro- 
bability. The apparition left the regions of the dead to little 
purpose: the revenge whicl) he deniands is not obtained, but by 
the death of him that was required to take it; and the gratifica- 
tion, which would arise from ilic destruction of an usurper aud a 
murderer, is abated by llie luillmely death of Ophelia, the young, 
the beautiful, the harmless, tind the pious, ifohr.son. 

Tije levity of bchavioiu' w liich Hamlet assumes immediately 
afler the disappearance of t!i" Ghost in tlje tir.st 'Vet 'sc. v/j has 
been obiected to; but the w.'iler of some sensible Remarks on 
this tragedy, published in 1T36, justly observes, tliat ilie poet's 
object there was, iliat Marcc-llus "might not imagine that the 
Ghost had revealed to Haudct some matter of great consequence 
to him, and that he might not therefore be suspected of any deep 
design." 

" I have heard (a<ld9 the same writer) many persons wonder, 
why the poet should ijrinrf in this Ghost in complete armour. — I 
think these reasons may be giver, for it. We are to consider, that 
he could introduce him in these dresses only ; in his regal dresF, 
in a habit of interment, in a common habit, or in some fantastick 
one of his own invention. Now let us examine, which was most 
likely to afTi^ct th.e spectators with passions proper on the occa- 
sion. 

" The regal habit has nothing uncommon in it, nor surprising, 
nor could it give rise to any fine images. The habit of interment 
was something too horrible; for terror, not horror, is to be raised 
in the spectators. The common habit (or habit de vilfe, as the 
French call it,) was by no means proper for ths^occasion It re- 
mains then that the poet should clioose some habit from his own 
brain: but this certainly could not be proper, because invention 
in such a case would be so much in danger of falling into the 
grotesque, that it was not to be hazarded. 

'* Now as to the armour, it was very suitable to a king who is 
described as n great warrior, and is very particular; and conse- 
quently affects tiie spectators without being fantastick. — 

*■ The king s^'trs on his son to revenge his foul and unnatural 
murder, from tfiette two considerations chiefly; that he was sent 
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into the other world without having Iiad time to repent of his 
bins, and wiihoiit the necessary sacraments, according to the 
chiirch of Rome, and that consequently his soul was to atifier, if 
not eternal d:unnati(in, at U'ast a long course of pennance in pur- 
p^atory; uhich aiifcrav.itcs the circumstances of bis brother's 
barbarity; and secondly, tliat Denmark migpht not be the scene 
of usurpation and incest, and the throne thus polluted and pro- 
faned. For these nasons he prompts the ymmg prince to re- 
venj^c; else it would have been more bccominfi^ the character of 
sucii a prinee as H:nnlet*s father is reprcHcnted to have been, and 
more suitable to liis ])re.^ciit condition, to have lefl bis brother to 
the divine punislimenl, and to a possibility of repentance for his 
base crime, \\ liich, by cuttiufj^ him oH', he must be deprired of. 

"To conform to the pround-work of his plot, Sliakspeare 
niakcK the yoon^r prin-.-e feii^n liin)>elf mad. I cannot but think 
this to he injudifious ; for so fur from securing: himself from any 
violence whicii he feared from the u.siii*per, it seems to have been 
the iiiost likel\ va\ of ^.^'ttinsr himself confined, and consequently 
d«*barred from an opportuuitx of revenp^iuf^f his fatlier*s death, 
^vhich now secnied lo he bis only aint; and accordingly it was 
the occasion of bis bt'ing sent auay to England; M'hich design, 
had it taken eii'ect upon liis liff, be never could have revenged 
his father's murder. 'I'o speak trnib, our poet b) keeping too 
close lo the groiiiuI-\\ oik of bis ]}1ot, has fallen into an absurdity; 
for there apjic.irs no reason at all in nature, why the young 
prir.ce did not ])Ut the usurper to death as soon as possible, espe- 
ciali\ :is lla'uK-t is represented as a}outh80 brave, and so care- 
less of bisi i>;\ n lite. 

" The case indeed is this, Had Hamlet gone naturally to work, 
as \\*- could suppose such a prince to do in parallel circumstances, 
there V. ould huvc been an cuil of our play. The poet, therefiwe, 
was obliged to delay his hero's revenge: but then he should have 
contrived some go )vl reason for it. 

" Uis beginiun>; iiis scenes of Hamlet's madness by his beha* 
viour to Oplieiia, was judicious, because by this means he might 
be thought to be mad for her, not that his brain was disturbed 
about state atiairs, which would have been dangerous. 

** It does not appear whether Ophelia's madness was chiefly for 
lier father's death, or for the loss of Hamlet. It is not oilen that 
young women run mad for the loss of their fathers. It is morensr 
tural to sui)pose that, like Chhnenc, in the Cid, her great sorrow 
])roceeded from her father's being killed by the man she loved, 
and thereby making it indecent for her evef to marry him. 

" Laertes's character is a very odd one; it is not easy to say 
whether it is good or bad : but his consenting to the villainous 
contrivance of the usurper's to murder Hamlet, makes bimmuch 
more a bad man than a good one. — It is a very nice conduct in 
the poet to make the usurper build his scheme upon the gene- 
]*ous unsuspicious temper of the person he intends to murder, and 
thus to raise the prince's character by tlie confession of bis ene- 
my; to make the villain ten times more odious from his owf 
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mouth. The contrivance of the foil ' unbatcd,' (i. e. without a 
button) is methinks too gross a deceit to go down even witii a 
man of the most unsuspicious nature. 

"Laertes's death and the Qiieen's are truly poetical justice, 
aud very naturally brought about, althougli I do not conceive it 
so easy to change rapiers in a scuffle without knowing it at the 
time. The death of the Qiieen is particularly according to the 
strictest rules of poetical justice; for she loses her lite by the 
villainy of the very person, who had been the cause of all her 
crimes. 

•* Since the poet deferred so loni^ the usurper's death, we must 
own that he has very naturally cfi'ected it, and still added fresh 
crimes to those the murderer hud ulready comsnitted. 

** Upon Laertes's reptniance i'«n- contrivinp^ the death of Ham- 
let, one cannot but feel some sv.ntimenls of pity for him; but 
who can see or read the death oi" the young piiiice without melt- 
ing into tears and compassion ? Horatio's earnest desire to die 
with the prince, thus not to "iurvive his friend, gives a stronger 
idea of his friendship ibr ll:inilet in the few lines on that occa- 
sion, than many actions or expressions could y)(>ssibly have done. 
And Hamlet's beg-ging him to drirjc his breath in this harsh lacrld 
a little longer, to clear his reputation, and manifest his innorence, 
is ver>' suitable to his virtuous character, and the honest rcs^ard 
that all men sliould have nor. to be misrepresented to ]){>sterity; 
that they n»ay not set a bad ex:: tipple, wIumi in reality li^cy have 
set a good one: which is tiie only motive that can, in reason, re- 
commend the love of fame and glory. 

** Horatio's desire of havhigtnc bodies carried to a stage, &c. 
is very well imagined, and was the best way of satisf)'inn^ the re- 
quest of his deceased friend : and he acts in this, and in alt points, 
suitablv to the manlv honest character, under which he is drawn 
throughout the piece. Besides, it gives a sort of content to the 
audience, that though their favourite (which must be Hamlet) 
did not escape with life, yet the greatest amends will be made 
him, which can be in thi.s w<n*ld, viz. justice done to his memory. 

" Fortinbras comes in very naturally at the close of the pluy, 
and lays a very just claim to the throne of Denmark, as he had 
the dying voice of the prince. He in a few words gives a noble 
character of Hamlet, and serves to can-y off the deceased hero 
from the stag^ with the honours due to his birth and merit." 

Malone. 



ACT II SCENE II. 

The nigged Pjrrhus, he, &c.] The two greatest poets of tliis and 
the last age, Mr. Dryden, in the preface to Troilus and Cretstdfi% 
and Mr. Pope, in his note on this place, have concurred in think- 
ing, that Shakspeare produced this long passage with design to 
ridicule and expose the bombast of the play fi*om whence it was 
taken ; and that Hamlet's commendation of It i&^\XT^\^ VraiaiU^ 
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This is become the general opinion. I think just otherwise : and 
that it was gi\ en with cuninienJation to upbraid the false taste of 
the audience of tiiat time, which would not suiier them to do jus- 
tice to the simplicity and sublime of this production. And I rea- 
son, iirst, from the character Hamlet \^\\es of the play, from 
whence the pu^suge is taken. Secondly, from the passage itself. 
And ihirdK, fiom llic efil'd il had on the audience. 

Let us cunsiiler the characior Hamlet gi%'es of it. The plajl 
reititvibtrj JiU\ut'd Uyft themUlion; "ttean caTiare to the general: but 
it u«A (tii- 2 ri'cvirtU it, and ntlitr^y whose judf^einent in such matters 
critj in the top i-f mi".e) an t:\ce/icnt play, •well digested in the teenet, 
att uovan -j:itn an much viode^t. un cunmng. I remtnibtr one said, there 
v):nt Ho *»;// ir. tin //..t* to viujie thv viatter suxuury ; nor no matter iH 
tht piiiutif thut iui^/.t iK.iittf Mf author of affection i hut called it an 
hontt: iiutUuJ. I'lu.) w lio siipi'dhe the pus.sugt.- given to be ridi- 
caled, must ui-eil» ^tll|:posc tins character to be pureh' ironical. 
But if su, it is th.- ^nan^cst irony that o\cr was written. It pleated 
not tf.c 7;iu.W/;.„<r. 1 i.is we iiiu.'>i comUkIc to be true, however iro- 
nical the n.jt be. Now the reason j^iven of the designed ridicule 
is the sui^posiii ])::n.!^ast. But those weie the very plays, which at 
that tiiiie we know todk wiiii the niultitude. And Fletcher wrote 
u kiiid uf Rt'i.i\irnU pui'|)()<cl\ to e\]'<i.se them. But say it is bom- 
bust, ar.d t.iui vi.L-ri-io'.v il took not wiihlhe multitude. Hamlet 
prescntU ti'lls us uital it v. us tiiai d)h])iL-:i.^ed ll.em. There vat no 
tali in the lineji to 7niiii' the inatttr navoury; nor no matter in the 
phrase that vii^ht iiu.^tc the author lif affection ; but called it an Ao- 
tictt method. Now w hellu r a person speaks ironieuUy or no, when 
he q>iotes others, \el coninion sense reipiues he should quote 
\vh.(t they say. Now it could not be, it this play displeased bc- 
cau.sc of tiie bombast, that tiiose whom it displeased should give 
this reason ibr their dislike. The same inconsistencies and absur- 
dities abouMil in c\ery otitc-r part of Humlet's speech, supposing 
it to bo ironiiul ; but take him as speaking his sentiments, the 
whole is of a piece ; and to this ])urpO£ie. The play, I remember, 
pleased nut the ntuliitude, and the reason was, its being wrote on 
the rules of tiie aneieni drama; to which they were entii*e stran- 
fi^Mi. But, in my opinion, and in the opinion of tliose for whose 
judgment I have the higliest esteem, il was an cKcellent play, ve// 
digested in the scenes , i. e. where the three unities were well pre- 
served. Set dovan with as much modesty as cunning, i. e. w here not 
only the art of composition, but the simpHcity ot nature, was care- 
fully attended to. The characters were a failliful picture of life 
and manners, in which nothing was overcharged into farce. But 
these qualities, which gained my esteem, lost the publick*s. For 
/ reme7nber, one said. There ivas no salt in the lines to make the mat- 
ter savoury, i. e. there was not, according to the mode of that time, 
a fool or clown, to joke, quibble, and U'tlk freely. ITor no matter tB 
the phrase that might indite the author (J" affection, i. e. nor none (if 
those passionate, patiietick love scenes, so essential to modern 
tragedy. But he called it an honest metltod, i. e. he owned, however 
tatteless this method of writing, on the ancient plan, was to oup 
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timei, yet it was chaste and pure ; the distin^ishing character 
of the Gfeek drama. I need only make one observation on all 
this ; that, thus interpreted, it is the justest picture of a good tra- 
gedy, wrote on the ancient rules. And that I have rightly inter- 
preted it, appears farther from what we find in the old quarto,— 
Jin honett method, a» vhoietome as sweet, and by very much more 
HANDSOME than fine, i. e. it had a natural beauty, but none of 
the fijcus of false art . 

2. A second proof that thin speech was given to be admired, is 
from the intrinsick merit of the speech itself; which contains the 
description of a circumstance very happily imagined, namely. 
Ilium and Priam's falling together, with the effect it had on the 
destroyer. 

** — The hellish Pyrrhus, ^c. 
To,- 

" Repugnant to command. 

" The unnerved father falls, Isfc, 
To.- 

** — So after Pyrrhus' pause." 
Now this circumstance, illustrated with the fine similitude of the 
storm is so highly worked up, us to have well deserved a place in 
Virgil's second book of tlie JEneid, even though the work had 
been carried on to that perfeciion which the Roman poet had 
conceived. 

3. The third proof is, from the efiTects which followed on the 
recital. Hamlet, his best character, approves it; the player is 
deeply afiected in repeating it ; and only the foolish Polonius 
tired with it. We have said enough before of Hamlet's senti- 
ments. As for the player, he changes colour, and the tears start 
from his eyes, fiut our author was too good a judge of nature to 
make bombast and unnatural sentiment produce such an efiect. 
Nature and Horace both instructed him: 

" Si vis me flere, dolendum est 
" Primdm ipsi tibi, tunc tua me infortunia laedent, 
**Telephe, vel Peleu. Male si mandata loqueris, 
** Aut dormitabo aut ridebo." 
And it may be worth observing, that Horace gives this precept 
particularly to show, that bombast and unnatural sentiments are 
incapable of moving the tender passions, which he is directing 
the poet how to raise. For, in the lines just before, he gives this 
rule: 

*• Telephus & Peleus, ciim pauper & exul uterque, 
**Projicit ampuUas, & sesquipedalia verba." 
Not that I would deny, that very bad lines in bad tragedies have 
hmd this eifect. But then it always proceeds from one or other of 
these causes; 

1. Either when the subject is domestick, and the scene lies a| 
liome i the spectators, in this case, become interested in the fi>r- 
ianes of the distressed ; and their thoughts are so much taken v^ 
with the subject, that they are not at liberty to atttod tptlw |MMft« 
who odiecwise, by his faulty sentiments and d4ctinp» 
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stifled llie emotii->ns springing up from a sense of the distress.^ 
Bui this is lut'iriiig td tlic cuse in hand. For, as Hamlet 8a}*s: 
** WliM 'k llLTubu U) liini, or he to Hecuba." 
2. When ii.nl lints r..,si' ihis uMcctiiui, they are bud in the other 




plavtr V. ;is imn k\\ rally op injwil:iiuiisly moved. On the contmr)', 
his iinv (U-:,cri!n:wit .»f i!r- uctur's cir.otion shows, he thought just 



tiunii. 

But if nil} oi ■ v.iU s.ill sax , that Shukspcarc intended to repre- 
sent u])!.i\.-r uii:i.iiii:alty :(iul tanius'iculiy ulVected, we must sp- 
(X'ul to Il:inili t. ilsat i>, i«» Shakspcaiv himsi'lf in tliis matter; 
Mho, oil ti.ir iv:l-.*cli.in l.c n».il;cs »:|)'>n ihc ]>!3yer*s emotion, in or- 
der to oxciic liiN i»\vn u'Viiv^e, gives nj)t the least hint that the 

h 

otluTwisc- 

** . '.Ilis i.ia} er here, 

" Hni i:i a :\ ■.ii)!i, ill :i (hvum of passion, 
*' C'Mi'.'.: \\r,'i\- 111-; soni >f) \n Ins uun conceit, 
•»'rji:.t i'i • I. 1.'. T \\«ir!» :^};' all his vis.ii;*e wan'd: 
•' i'ru! ■» ',\ ills <-vrs, •li.-.lraelion in his aspect, 

" .'> I ■..:.- ■» \u.'v," isfc. 

Ami inlvi'l ■ .. 1 II..:niir (ifi-ni-d this emotion anything iin- 
iiulural, it ii:.il .,v <-n u wvy iinj)i\.'[*cr ciremnslancc to spur him to 
his piii'()0'e. 

As Sliakspcai-i' lias he:*e shown tho cflects which a fine descrip- 
tion of nutmv, lieigliU'iK-d uith all the ornaments of art, had 
upon an inteiii:vi';*t player, wiiose business habituates him to en- 
ter intimately anil (lecply into the ci>aracters of men and man- 
ners, and to i;ivt' nainre its free workings on .'dl occasions; so be 
lias artfully sIjuah «\l:a! eilerts the very same scene would have 
upon a (juiU" :r..'reiil man, I'olunin.s; Ov nature, very weak and 
veiy artilit. ial ['•. o <ji:alities, thotigli commonly enough joined in 
life, vet iTfiJ' r.»llv >o murh disLiiiaed as nrt to be seen bv common 
CNos to he tof^'ctlii r; auil which an ordinary jioet durat not have 
brought so lU-ar one anotlicf] ; bv discipline, practised in aspeciei 
of wit ami tlotiiu'iire, which \v:is siifV, forced, and pedantic; and 
by trade a |M)liii(-ian, and therefore, of consetjuencey without any 
of the uMleting notices of humanity. Such is the ntan whom 
Shukspeai-e !» is J!ii;ri(Mis!y chos' n to represent the false taste of 
that andii-nce whiih hud condemned the play here reciting. 
Wh!*n the artfir conies to the finest and most pathetic part of the 
spt-eeh, Po'.onins cries o;it This is too long; on which Hamlet, in 
contempt of his ill judgmenr, replies. It shall to the barber** foiih 
th\ hiird ; rin'.iMiatiiiir that, by this judgment, it appeare<l that ., 
all !iis wisdom hiy in iiis longUi of beard] . Pr^ythee^ tay on, He*t 
fur a jig or a uut uf bavnAry [the common cutertainnient of that 
time, as well .is tliis, of the people] or he sleeptf eay on. And yet 
this man of modern taste, who stood all this time perfectly un- 
moved with tiie forcible imagery of the relator^ no aooner htan» 
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ngat many good thing's, one quaint and fantastical word, put 
. suppose, purposely tor this end, than he professes his appro- 
9n of the propriety and dignity of it. That *s good. Mobled 
*iu good. On the whole then, I think, it plainly appears, that 
kmg quotation is not given to be ridiculed and laughed at, 
to be admired. The character given of the play, by Hamlet, 
lot be ironical Tlie passage itself is extremely beautiful. It 
the effect that all puthetick relations, naturally written, 
lid have; and it is condemned, or regarded with indifference, 
►ne of a wrong, unnatural taste. From hence (to observe it by 
way) the actors, in the representation of this play, may learn 
this speech ought to be spoken, and what appearance Ham- 
Hight to assume during the recital. 

hat which supports the common opinion, concerning this pas- 
!, is the turgid expression in some parts of it ; which, they 
k, could never be given b\ the poet to be commended. We 
1, therefore, in the next place, examine the lines most obnox- 
to censure, and see how much, allowing the charge, this will 
:e for the induction of their conclusion: 

" Pyrrhu3 at Prium drives, in rage strikes wide, 
*• But with the whiif and u ind of his fell sword 
** The unnerved fuilier fulls.*' 
I again, — 

•* Out, out, thou strumpet fortune ! All you gods, 
** In general s^nod, take away her power: 
** Break all the spokes and fellies from her wheel, 
*• And bowl the round nave down the hill of heaven, 
*• As low as to the fiends." 
Tow whether these be bombast or not, is not the question ; but 
jther Shakspeare esteemed them so. Tliat he did not so es- 
n them appears from his having used the very same thoughts 
lie same expressions, in his best plays, and given them to his 
icipal characters, where he aims at the sublime. As in the fol- 
ing passages : 

*roilu8, in Troilus and Cressida^ far outstrains the execution of 
Thus's sword in the character he gives of Hector's: 
"When many times the caiti^e Grecians /a// 
** Sven in the fan and wind of your Jair svoord, 
** You bid tiiem rise and live." 
*leopatra, in Antony and Cleopatra, rails at fortune in the same 
2ner: 

** No, let me speak, and let me rail so high, 
** That the false huaviife Fortune break her wheel, 
" Provok'd at my offence." 
lat another use may be made of these quotations ; a discovery 
this recited play : which, letting us into a circumstance of our 
bar's life (as a writer) hitherto unknown, was the reason I 
e been so large upon this question. I think then it appears^ 
in what has been said, that the play in dispute was Shakspeare's 
A; and that this was the occasion of writing it. He was desir* 
I, as soon as he had found his strength, of restoring the chasto* 
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iicAS and regularity off he ancient stage: and therefore compmed 
this tragedy on the mudi*l of the Greek drama, as may be seen 
by throwing so much action into relation. But hia attempt proved 
I'ruitless; uiid the raw, unnatural luste, then prevalent^ forced 
him back attain into hi.Miiii Gothic manner. For which betook 
tliis revenge upon his audience. IVarbwton. 

I formerly thr)Uj{iit that the lines which iiave given rise to the 
foregoing oh:>orvutlon}», u ore extracted from some old [^y» of 
>vhich it appeared tu inc juuhahle that Chrisitopber Marlowe was 
the author; but uhatc\er .'^hak'»peare''s \ie\^ in producing them 
may have been, I am no^v decidedly oi opinion they were wriiten 
by liintself, not in ai:> former imsucccsiiful piece, but expressly 
for the play of IlumUt. IL is observable tliat what Dr. Warbur- 
ton culls ** the tine Miniilitude of tite storm," is likewise ibundin 
our p«)t i*.^ VviAii iv'.d Aiumii. \1 alone. 

TJie praise -.vlueii li\niiet bestows on this piece is certainly dis- 
semble il, anil u}^rees ^H^r> well «viih the character of madness, 
whi( h, befurc witnessrs, he tiiought it necessary to support. The 
speeches before* us ha\e bo liulc merit, that nothing but anafiec- 
t.ition of sin^ularitv, enuld li-i.e influenced Dr. Warburton toiiD- 
dert;ik-.> tlu-ir d. tl-iiee Thi* poet, periiap.s, meant to exiiibit a 
just resem!ii:u)ce <if some of' ihc jjiuyj of liis own age, in ubich 
thr- faults were t«>«i p;ene;':d and ti)u giuiing to permit a few splen- 
did p:i*is:i>;vK to alone toi 'lien:. The pla\er Uiicw his ti'ade, and 
>peki tlie lines in an a(u i :''n^- manner, because Hamlet had de- 
elur(.d ilieni to bi- {nitLei. !;, or mi^nit be in reality a little moved 
liv tlu'ni; l(M*, *• ^.■.^.•^e an- less drj^rces of nature (says Dryden) 
by wlpeii some Ki-nt eii.oiiou^ of pitv and terrc.r are raised in us, 
as a le^s eng'iite will rai.-<e a les.< i.rcpurtlon of weight, though not 
so niueh as one oC Arcliini.fles* makmi^- " Tlie mind of the prince, 
it n-ist he confesM ti, w :i^ I/.icd ft)r the reception of gloomy ideas, 
and^ils tears \vjM*e itatly a\ as'iglit solieitaiion. It is by no means 
proved, that Sh:ik.^p.'.*re li:.-' cviploycd the stim^ thoughts clothed in 
ti.e stDiie ex/jrf6-iit„iA\ in h'l^- lust pij.'a. if he bids i he false huraajt 
Fo) twit byii.lL- her \cLecl, he «iavs ntjl ilesire her lo breaJt all its spoken 
nay, creti its pi-rip '■•t-ry, and vuike use of the nave afttrviords fix- tuck 
an i7fimetu:iris/)/f c>:,t :'liou;;li if \. hat Dr. Warburton has said 
should he foi ud in :;n> instance to be exactly true, what can we 
infer from tin ncc, but tluil Sliakspearc was sometimes wrong in 
spite of convicti(»n, and in ihe hurry of writing committed those 
\ery fuults whieh his jud^ivment could detect in others? Dr. War- 
burton is iuconsisttni in his assertions concerning the literature 
of Shakspe.u'o. In a note on Troilus and Oessida, he aflfii*ms, that 
his want of leaj iiitijjf kt|>t liinj from being acquainted with the 
writinp;-.'* of IIoMcr; and, in this instance, would suppose bim ca- 
pable of producinj^ :\ complete tragedy wr/«e« on the ancient ntleti 
and that the speech belcrc us had sufficient merit to entitle it to 
a place in the second hwk of Virgil*s JEneid, even though the wri 
had been carried to that perfection Vihich the Roman poet had «•• 
cci'vcii* 
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Had Shakspcare made one unsuccessful attempt in the manner 
of the ancients (that he had any knowledge of their rules, re- 
maina to be proved,) it would certainly have been recorded by 
contemporary writers, among wlujm Ben Jonson would liave been 
the first. Had his darling ancients been unskilfully imitated by 
a rival poet, he would at least have preserved the memory of 
the fact, to show how unsafe it was for an^ one, who was not as 
thorough a scholar as himself, to have meddled with their sacred 
remaina. 

"Within that circle none durst walk but he." He has repre- 
sented Inigo Jones as being ignorant of the very nanies of those 
daasick authors, whose architecture he undertook to correct; in 
his Foettuter he has in several places hinted at our poet's injudi- 
cious use of words, and seems lo have pointed his ridicule more 
than once at some of his descriptions and characters. It is true 
that he has praised him, but it was not while that praise could 
have been of any service to him ; and posthumous applause is al- 
ways to be had on easy condition!*. Hap])> it was for Shakspearc, 
that be took nature for his guido, and, engaged in the warm pur- 
suit of her beauties, left, to Jonsou tlic rv])ositories of learning: 
so has he e8ca[H:d a rontest which might have rendered liis life 
uneasy, and her{i(eathed to our pos.session xUtt moi% valuable co- 
pies from nature herself: for Shakspearc was (says Dr. Hurd, in 
his notes on Horace's Art of Poetry) *' tiic fii*st that bnike through 
the bondage of cladsic.il superstition And he owed this felicity, 
OS he did some others, to his want of what is called the advantage 
of a learned education. Thus iininHuenced by the weiglit of early 
|irep08sessiun, he struck at once into the road of nature and com- 
mon sense: and without designing, without knowing it, hath lef^ 
us in his historical plays, with all their anomalies, an exacter re- 
semblance of the Athenian stage tlian is any where to be found 
in its most professed admirers arid cop\ist.s ** Again, ibid: " It is 
posKible, there are, who think, a want of reaUng, as well as va.st 
superiority of g<rnius, hath cnntiibuted to lit* tliis astonishing 
man, to the- glory of bfi!ige.steciiU'(l the most original thinker 
and SPEAKER, since thr- times of Hornvr." 

To this extract I may acUl the sentiments of Dr. Edward Young 
on the same occasion. ** Who knows wiiethcr Shakspeare might 

• It ap|>ears to me not only that Shakspeare had the favourable 
opinion of these lines which he makes Huinlet express, but that 
tbey were extracted fn)m some play which he, at a more early pe- 
riod, had either produced or projected upon the story of Dido and 
JEneas. The vei^c s recited are far suporlor to tijose of an\ coeval 
writer: the parallel passa;;e in Marlowe and Nashe's iJii/o will 
not bear the comparison. Possibly, inde«*'], it mi/lit have been his 
first attempt, before the di'vmity that loii^\l 'u'ithin him liad instruct- 
ed him to despise the tumid and unnatiwal st>lc so much and so 
unjustly admired in !)isprcdeces.sorsorconieu>poraries,and which 
he afterwards .so luippily ridiculed in "the swaggering vaine of 
Ancient Pistol." Jiitson. 
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not htve thought less, if he had read more ? Who knows if be 
might not have laboured under the load of Jonson's learning, as 
Enceladus under iEtna ? His mighty genius, indeed, through the 
most mountainous oppression would have breathed out some of 
his inextinguishable fire ; yet possibly, he might not have risen up 
into tliat giant, that much more than common man, at which we 
novi gaze with amazement and delight. Perhaps be was as learned 
as his dramatick province required; for whatever other learning 
he wanted, he was master of two books, which the last conflagra- 
tion alone can destroy ; the book of nature, and that of man Tlwse 
he had by heart, and ItaH transcribi'd many admirable pages of 
them into his immortal works. Tlitse are the fountain-bead, 
whence the Castalian streams of original composition flow; and 
these are often mudded by other waters, though waters in their 
distinct channel, most wholesome and pure ; as two chemical li- 
quors, separately clear as chr\stal, grow fbul by mixture, and of- 
rend the sight. So that he had not only as much learning as hii 
dramatick province required, but, perhaps as it could safely bear. 
If Milton had spared some of his learning, his muse would hare 
gained more glory than he would have lust by it." 

Conjerture* on Original Compotititm. 

The first remark of Voltaire on this tragedy, is that the former 
king had been poisoned by liis brother and hi^ queen. The guilt 
of the latter, however, is far from being ascertained. The Gmoit 
forbears to accuse tier as an accessary, and very forcibly recom- 
mends her to the mcrc\ of her son 1 mav add, that her coo- 
science appears undisturbed during the exhibition of the mock 
tragedy, which produces so visible u disorder in her husband who 
was really criminal. Tlie last observation of the same author bu 
no greater degree of veracity to boast of; for now, says he, tQ 
the actors in tlie piece were swept away, and one Monsieur For- 
tenbras is intro<luced to conclude it. Can this be true, when Ho- 
ratio, Osric, Voltimand, and Cornelius survive ? These, together 
with the wliole court of Denmark, are supposed to be present at 
the catastrophe, so that we are not indebted to the Norwegian 
chief for having kept the stage from vacancy. 

Monsieur de Voltaire has since transmitted, in an epistle to the 
Academy of Belles Lett res, some remarks on the late French 
translation of Shakspeure; but, alas! no traces of genius or vi- 
gour are discoverHhIe in this crambe repetita, which is notorious 
only for its insipidity, fallacy, and malice. It serves indeed to 
show an apparent dixline of talents and spirit in its writer, who 
no longer relies on his o\tn abilit> to depreciate a rival, .but ap- 
peals in a plaintive strain to the queen and princesses of France 
for their assistance to stop the further circulation of Shakspeare*! 
renown. 

Impartiality, nevertheless, must acknowledge that his private 
con-espondence displays a superior degree of animation. Perhaps 
an ague shook him when he appealed to the publick on this siis- 
ject ; but the effects of a fever seem to predominate in his snhtt- 
^uent letter to Monsieur D'Argenteuii on the same occasion ; fiv 
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such a letter it is as our John Dennis (while his phrenzy lasted) 
mi^htbe supposed to have urilten. ** C'est nioi qui autrefois par- 
lai ie premier de ce Shakspeare : c'est moi qui le premier mon- 
trai aux Franqois quelques perles quels j'avois trouv^ dans son 
cnormeywmiVr.** Mrs. Montague, the justly celebrated authoress 
of the Essay on the Genius and Writings of our author, was in Pa- 
ris, and in Uie circle where these ravings of the Frenchman were 
first publickly recited. On hearing the illiberal expression already 
quoted, with no less elegance than readiness she replied — ** C'est 
voifumier c^i a fertiliz^une terre bien ingrate." — In short, the 
author of Zajre, Mahomet, and Semir ami Sf])ossesses all the mis- 
chievous qualities of a midnight felon, who, in the hope to con- 
ceal his guilt, sets the house he has robbed on fire. 

As for Messieurs D* Alembert and Marmontel, they might safely 
be passed over with that neglect which their impotence of criti- 
cism deserves. Voltaire, in spite of his natural disposition to vi- 
lify an English poet, by adopting sentiments, characters, and si- 
tuations from Shakspeare, has bestowed on him involuntary praise. 
Happily, he has not been disgraced by the woptliless encomiums 
or disfigured by the aukward imitations of the other pair, who 
*' follow in the chace not like hounds that hunt, but like those 
who fill up the cry.'* When D' Alembert declares that more ster- 
ling sense is to be met with in ten French verses than in thirty 
English ones, contempt is all that he provokes — such contempt 
as can only be exceeded by that which every scholar will express, 
who may chance to look into the prose translation of Lucan by 
Marmontel, with the vain expectation of discovering either the 
sense, the spirit, or the whole of the original. St€e^e7is. 
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TIMON OF ATHENS. 

THE story of the Misanthrope is told in almost erety collec- 
tion of the time, and particularly in two books, with which Shak- 
ttpeare was intimately acquainted; the Palace ^iVronrrey and the 
EnglUh Plutarch. Indeed from a passage in an old play, called 
Jack Drum'i Entertainment^ I conjecture that he had before made 
his appearance on the stage. Farmer. 

The passage in yack Drum** Entertainmentf or Fasguil aid 
KathetinCy 1601, is this: 

" Come, 1 Ml be as sociable as Timon qf Atheru." 

But the allusion is so slight, that it might as well have been 
borrowed from Plutarch or tlie no\'el. 

Mr. Strutt the engraver, to whom our antiquaries are under 
no inconsiderable obligations, has in his possession a MS. play on 
this subject. It appears to have been written, or transcribed, 
about the year 1600. There is a scene in it resembling Shak- 
speare's banquet given by Timon to his flatterers. Instead of vtarm 
v)attr lie sets before them stones painted like artichoke*, and after- 
wards beats them out of the room. He then retires to the woods, 
atlcnded by his faitliful steward, who, (like Kent in King Lear) 
has disguised himself to continue his services to his master. Ti- 
mon, in the last Act, is followed by his fickle mistress, &c. after 
he \r.i!« rrpjrt^^ ^^ ^^^^ discovered a hidden treasure by di^gin^. 
The piece itself (though it appears to be the work of an acade- 
mick) is a wretched one. The persome dramatis are as follows. 

*' The actors names. 
•* Timon. 

" Laches, his faithful servant. 
** Eutra|)elus, a dissolute young man. 
•* Gelasimus, a cittie heyre. 
♦* Pseudocheus, a lying travailer. 
* * Demeas, an orator. 

** Phllargurus, a covetous churlish ould man. 
•* Hermogenes, a fidler. 
" Abyssus, a usurer. 
** Lollio, a cuntrey clowne, Phllargurus sonne. 

«' ISsippus. ] T*" 'ying philosophers. 

" Grunnio, a lean servant of Philarg^rus. 

♦* Obba, Tymon's butler. 

<• Pocdio, Gelasimus page. 

** Two Serjeants. 

'* A sailor. 

♦* Callimela, Phllargurus daughter. 

** Blatte, her prattling nurse. 

" SCENE, Athens." Steexeiu. 

Shakspeare undoubtedly formed this play on the passage in Plu- 
tarch's Life of Antony relative to Timon, and not on the twenty- 
eighth novel of the first volume of Painter's Palace qf Pleasure; 
because he is there merely described as ** a man-hater, of t 
sf range and beastly tvo^lure^" without any cause assigned ; where- 
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as Flotarch iiinmhed our author with the following hint to wock 
upon : '< Antonius forsook the citie, and companie of his friendes, 
*— sasring, that he would lead Timon's life, because he had the 
like wrong offered him, that was offered unto Timon; and^ 
the wahantfidneu qfthote he had done good wto, and vthom he tooke 
to be hUjHendest he via^ angry faith all men, and viould trust no 
man.** 

To the manuscript play mentioned by Mr. Steevens, our au- 
thor, I have no doubt, was also indebted for some other circum- 
stances. Here he ibund the faithful steward, the banquet-scene, 
and the story of Timon*s being possessed of great sums of gold 
which he had dug up in the woods : a circumstance which he could 
not have had from Lucian, there being then no translation of the 
^alogue that relates to this subject. 

Spon says, there is a building near Athens, yet remaining, call- 
ed Thnon*s Tower, 

Jlmon of Athens was written, I imagine, in the year 1610. 

Malone. 
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PERSONS REPRESENTED. 



Timon, a Jioble Athenian. 

Lucius, \ 

Lucullus, >• lorda^ and flatterers of Timon. 

Senipronius, J 

Vcntidius, one of Timon's faUe friends. 

Apeniantus, a churlish fihilosopher. 

Alcibiudes, an Athenian general. 

Flavius, steward to Timon. , 

Flaminius, -v 

Lucilius, > Timon's serx*an(s. 

Scrvilius, * 

Caphis, 

Philotus, 

Titus, y servants to Timon's creditors. 

Lucius, 

Hortensius, 

Two servants nf Varro, and the servant of Isidore ; two 

of Timon's creditors. 
Cupid and maskers. Three strangers. 
jPoct^ painter^ jeweller^ and merchant. 
An old Athenian. A jiage. A fool. 

rp. " ,' V mistresses to Alcibiadcs. 
L imandra, 3 

Other lordsy senators^ officer Sy soldier s^ thievesj 

and attendants. 

SCENE, 

Athens ; and the woods adjoining. 

I PArynia,! ((>*• as this name should have been written by Shak- 
speare, Phryne,) was an Athenian courtezan so exquisitely beau- 
tiful, that when her judges were proceeding to -condemn her for 
numerous and enormous offences, a sight of her bosom (which, 
as we learn from Quintilian, had been artfully denuded by her ad- 
vocate,) disarmed the court of its severity, and secured her life 
from the sentence of the law. Steevens. 
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ACT I SCENE I. 

Athens. A Hall in Timon's House. 

Enter Poet, Painter, Jeweller, Merchant,* and Others^ 

at several Doors. 

Poet, Good day, sir.^ 

Pain. I am glad you are well. 

Poet. I have not seen you long; How goes the world? 
Pain. It wears, sir, as it grows. 
Poet, Ay, that 's well known : 

But what particular rarity?* what strange, 

2 .-^^^ yeweller, Merehantf"] In the old copy : Enter &c. Merchant 
and MeFcer, Is^c. Steeven*. 

3 Poet. Good day, sir.'] It would be less abrupt to begin the play 
thus : 

Poet. Good day. 

Pain. Good day, sir: J am glad you 're mell. Farmer. 
The present deficiency in the metre also pleads strongly in be- 
half of the supplemental words proposed by Dr. Farmer. 

Steevem. 
^ But vihat particular rarity? &c.] 1 cannot but think that this 
passage is at present in confusion . The poet asks a question, and 
stays not for an answer, nor has his question any apparent drill or 
consequence. I would range the passage thus: 
Poet. Ayt that '« we// known. 
But what particular rarity? what so strange. 
That m,anifold record not fnatches ? 
Pain. See/ 

Poet. Magick of bounty ! &c. 
It may not be improperly observed here, that as there is only 
one copy of this play, no help can be had from collation, and more 
liberty must be allowed to conjecture, yohmon. 

Johnson supposes that there is some error in this passage, be- 
cause the Poet asks a question, and stays not for an answer ; and 
therefore suggests a new arrangement of it. But there is nothing 
more common in real life than questions asked in that manner. 
And with respect to his proposed arrangement, I can by no means 
approve of it; for as the Poet and the Pa'nter are going to pay 
their court to Timon, it would be strange if the latter %Vi!(y<aML 
point out to the former, as a particular rarity , nuKicK ifiv(m,fbld.Ti 
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Which manifold record not matches? See, 
Magick of bounty ! all these spirits thy power 
Hath conjur'd to attend. I know the merchant. 

Pain, 1 know them both; t'other 's a jeweller. 

Mer, O, 'tis a worthy lord ! 

Jew. Nay, that 's most fix'd. 

Mer. A most incomparable man ; breath'd, as it were^ 
To an untirable and continuate goodness:' 
He passes.* 

Jetv. I have a jewel here.^ 

Mer. O, pray, let 's see 't: For the lord Timon, sir? 

Jew. If he will touch the estimate:^ But, for that— 

Poet. When we for recomfiense^ have firaU*d the vile^ 

cord could not match, a merchant and a jeweller^whacame there 
on the same errand. M. Mason. 

The Poet is led by nohat the Painter has taidt to ask whether any 
thing very strange and unparalleled had lately happened^ witboot 
any expectation that any such had happened ;— and is prevented 
from waiting for an answer by observing so many conjured by Ti- 
mon*8 bounty to attend. " See, Magick of bounty !" &c. This 
surely is very natural. Maionc. 

9 ^— breath'd, as it ^ere^ 
To an untirable and continuate goodness:^ Breathed is inured tj 
constant practice: so trained as not to be wearied. To breathe s 
horse, is to exercise him for the course, yohnson, 
So^in Bamlet.' 

'* It is the breathing time of day with me." Steevens. 
— — continuate — -] This word is used by many ancient English 
writers. Thus> by Chapman^ in his version of the fourth BcSk of 
the Odyssey.' 

" Her handmaids join*d in a continuate yell.** 
Again, in the tenth Book: 

" ■ environ'd round 

" With one continuate rock ; — .** Steepens- 

« Be passes.} i. e. exceeds, goes beyond common bounds. So, in 
The Merry Wives of Windsor. - 

•* Why this passes, master Ford.** Sicewns. 

7 He passes. 
I have a jewel here."} The syllable wanting in this line, migbt 
be restored by readings 

Hie passes. — Look, / have a jewel here. Steevene. 

8 touch the estimate:} Come up to the price. Johnson. 

9 When Vie for recompense &c.] We must here suppose the poet 
busy in reading his own work; and that these three lines are the 
introduction of the \)oem addressed to Timon,' which he afteiv 
waixls gives the Pallet dXi9>AK:ni>»i\.^^ Wor^icrtaiLr 
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It stains the glory in that hafifiy verse 
Which aptly sings the good, 

Mer. 'Tis a good form. [Looking on the JeweL 

Jew. And rich : here is a water, look you. 

I^ain, You are rapt, sir, in some work, some dedication 
To the great lord. 

Poet. A thing slipp'd idly from me. 

Our poesy is as a gum, which oozes* 
P'rom whence 'tis nourished : The fire i' the flint 
Shows not, till it be struck ; our gentle flame 
Provokes itself, and, like the current, flies 
Each bound it chafes.* What have you there? 

* — vohich oozes — ] The folio copy reads-^whicb utes» The 
modem editors have given it— which istue*. Johnson. 

Gum and itwet were inserted by Mr. Pope ; oozet by Dp. John- 
son. Malone, 

The two oldest copies read«- 

Our poesie is a* a gowne vJiich useS. Steevent, 

S — andt lite a currenttjlies 
^ Each bound it chafes.] Thus the folio reads, and rightly. In 
later editions — chases. Warburton. 

This speech of the Poet is very obscure. He seems to boast 
the copiousness and facility of his rein, by declaring that verses 
drop from a poet as gums from odoriferous trees, and that his 
flame kindles itself without the violence necessary to elicit spar- 
kles from the flint. What follows next? that it, like a current^ flies 
each bound it chafes. This may mean, that it expands itself notwith- 
standing all obstructions ; but the images in the comparison are 
so ill sorted, and the eflect so obscurely expressed, that I cannot 
but think something omitted that connected the last sentence with 
the former. It is well known that the players often shorten speech- 
es to quicken the representation : and it may be suspected, that 
they sometimes performed their amputations with more haste 
than judgment. Johnson. 

Perhaps the sense is, that having touched on one subject, it flies 
off in quest of another. The old copy seems to read — 

Each bound it chases. 
The letters^* andy* are not always to be distinguished from each 
other, especially when the types have been much worn, as in the 
first folio. If chases be the true reading, it is best explained by 
the •* — se sequiturquefugitque — '* of the Roman poet. Somewhat 
similar occurs in The Tempest: 

*• Do chase the ebbing Neptune, and do^ him 
** When he pursues.*' Steevens. 

The obscurity of this passage arises merely from the mistake 
of the editors, who have joined in one, what was intended by 
Shakspeare as two distinct sentences.— It should be pointed thuSs 
and then <the sense will be evident: 
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Pain, A picture, sir.— And when comes four book 

forth? 3 
Poet, Upon the heels* of my presentment,' sir. 
Let *s see your piece. 

Pain. 'Tis a good piece.* 

Poet, So 'tis : this comes off well and excellent.^ 



our gentle JUtme 



Prov(ike9 ittelft and like the current JUee;^-^ 
£ach bound it chafes. 
Our gentle flame animates itself; it flies like a current ; and every 
obstacle serves but to increase its force. J£. JioMfi. 
In Julius Catar, we have— 

«• The troubled Tiber chafing with her shores, — .•• 
Afcain, in The Legend of Pierce Ganeetoih hy Michael DnjUmf 
1594: 

« Like as the ocean, chqfing with his 6oundi, 
*' With raging billowes Jlies against the rodUf 
** And to the shore sends forth hia hideous soands,** he, 

J£altme» 
This jumble of incongruous images, seems to have been de- 
signed, and put into the mouth of toe Poetaster, that the reader 
might appreciate his talents: his language tbetefore should not 
be considered in the abstract. Henley. 

3 —— And v»hen cornea your book forth ?'\ And was supplied by 
Sir T. Hanmer, to perfect the measure. Steevens^. 

4 Upon the heels &c.] As soon as my book has been presented to 
lord Trmon. Johnson, 

5 presentment^'] The patrons of Shakspeare's age do not ap- 
pear to have been all Timons, 

** 1 did determine not to have dedicated my play to any body, 
because forty shillings 1 care not for, and above, few or none wilk 
bestow on tliese matters." Preface to A Woman is a Weathercock^ 
by N. Field, 1612. Steevens. 

It should, however, be remembered, that forty shilling^ at that 
time were equal to at least six, perhaps eight, pounds at this day. 

Jilalone. 
® *Tis a good piece."] As the metre is here defective, it is not im- 
probable that our author originally wrote-— 

'Tis a good piece, indeed. 
So, in The Winter's Tale: 

**'Tis grace indeed** Steevens. 

7 — this comes off well and excellent."] The meaning is, the 
figure rises well from the canvas. C*est bien relev^, Johnson. 

What is meant by this term of applause I do not exactly know. 
It occurs again in The Widow, by Ben Jonson, Fletcher, and Mid- 
dleton: 

«* It comes off very fair yet." 
Again, in A Trick to catch the Old One« 1^8t « Pot a good tak la 
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Pain, Indifferent. 

Poet, Admirable : How this grace 

Speaks his own standing 1^ what a mental power 

r 

bis ear, so that it comes off cleanly^ and there 's a horse and man 
for us. I warrant thee." Again, in the first part of Marston's Jn- 
tmUo and Mellida : 

'* Fla Faith, the song will seem to come off hardly. 

'* Gatz» Troth, not a whit, if you seemtocoTit^o^quickly.'* 

Steevene* 

' ' JSToTO thU grace 

Speaks his own standing!] This relates to the attitude of the 

figure, and means that it stands judiciously on its own centre. 

And not only so, but that it has a graceful standing likewise. 

Of which the poet in Hamlet, speaking of another picture, says: 

" A station, like the herald. Mercury, 

** New-lighted on a heaven-kissing hill.'* 
which lines Milton seems to have had in view, where he says of 
Raphael : 

** At once on th' eastern cliff of Paradise 

** He lights, and to his proper shape returns. 

" — Liie Maia*s son he ^ood** Warburton. 
This sentence seems to me obscure, and, however explained, 
not very forcible. This grace speaks his ovjn standing, is only, The 
gracefulness of this figure shows how it stands, I am inclined to 
think something corrupted. It would be more natural and clear 
thus : 

■ Hovi tJiis standing 

Speaks his ovon graces !<— 
JSow this posture displays its ovtw^racrfulness. But I will indulge 
conjecture further, and propose to read: 

— — — ^— Hof}} this grace 

5'/be£ri« understanding ! what a mental power 

This eye shoots forth ! Johnson. 
The passage, to my apprehension at least, speaks its own mean* 
tn^, which is, how the graceful attitude of this figure proclaims 
that it stands firm on its centre, or gives evidence in favour of its 
own fizure. Grace is introduced as bearing witness to propriety. 
A similar expression occurs in CymJfeline, Act II, sc. iv: 

** ■ I never saw I figures 

** So likely to report themselves ** Steevens. 
I cannot reconcile myself to Johnson's or Warburton's expla- 
nations of this passage, which are such as the words cannot pos- 
sibly imply. I am rather inclined to suppose, that the figure 
alluded to was a representation of one of the Graces, and, as 
they are always supposed to be females, should read the passage 
thus: 

■ Ifow this Grace (with a capital G) 

Speaks its own standing .'— 
This slight alteration removejs every di{&cuU.^,(or SXj&^'t^xv^^^ 
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This eye shoots forth ! how big imagination 
Mo\es in this lipl to the dumbness of the gesture 
One miglit interpret.* 

Pain. It is a pretty mocking of the life. 
Here is a touch; Is 't good? 

Foet. I '11 say of it, 

It tutors nature: artificial strife^ 
Lives in these touches, livelier than life. 

planation of the latter words is clearly right ; and there it surely 
but Jittle difference between its and his in the trace of the letters. 
This amendment is strongly 8upportedib> the pronoun this, pre- 
fixed to the word Grace, as it proves that what the Poet pointed 
out was some real object, not merely an abstract idea. Jlf. Mason. 

• ■ to the dumbness of gesture 
One might interpret] Tlie figure, though dumb, seems to have 
a capacit> uf s(>eech. The alluKion is to the puppet-shows, or mo- 
tions, as they were termed in our author's time. The person who 
spoke for the puppets was called an interpreter. See a note on Ham' 
let. Act III, sc. V. Malone. 

Rather — one might venture to supply M'ords to such intelligible 
action. Such significant gesture ascertains the sentiment that 
should accompan) it Steevens. 

^ — orfi/fciW strife — ] Strife for action or motion. Warhurton, 
Strife is either the contest of art with nature : 

** Hie ille est Paphael, timuit, quo sospite vincl 
" Herum magna parens, & moriente mori." 
ur it is the contrast of forms or opposition of colours. Johnson. 
So, under the print of Noah Bridges, by Faithome: 
** Faithorne, with nature at a noble strife^ 
'* Hath paid the author a great share of life.'* 8ic. 

SteeveHS' 
And Ben Jonson, on the head of Shakspeare by Droeshout: 
«• This figure w hich thou here seest put, 
« It was for gentle Shakspeare cut: 
*« Wherein the graver had a strife 
" With nature, to out-iloo the life." Henley. 
That artificial strife means, as Dr. Johnson has explained it, 
the contest of art viith nature^ and not the contrast ^ forms or (Mw 
sit ion of colours, may appear from our author's Venus and Adanist 
where the same tiiought is more clearly expressed: 
" Look, when k painter would surpass the life, 
" In limning out a well-proportion'd steed, 
" Hi.s art with nature's vcorhnanship at strife, 
" As if the dead the living should exceed 
" So did this horse excel!,*' &c. 
In Drayton's Mortimeriados, printed I believe in 1596, (after- 
wards entitled The Barons' Wars^) there are two lines nearly re- 
sembling these: 
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Rnter certain Senators, and fia%B rver. 

Pain. How this lord *s followed! 

Poet, The senators of Athens ;— Happy men 1* 

Pain, Look, more ! 

Poet. You see this confluence, this great flood of vi- 
sitors. ^ 
I have, in this rough work, shap'd out a man, 
Whom this beneath world* doth embrace and hug 
With amplest entertainment: My free drift 
Halts not particularly,* but moves itself 
In a wide sea of wax :• no levcll'd malice^ 



*' Done for the last with such exceeding Hfi^ 

** As art therein vjith nature were at strife.** Malone. 

2 Happy men!] Mr. Theobald reads — happy man; and 
certainly the emendation is sufficiently plausible, though the old 
reading may well stand. Malone. 

The text is right. The Poet envies or admires the felicity of 
the senators in being Timon*s friends, and familiarly admitted to 
his table, to partake of his g^od cheer, and experience the ef- 
fects of bis bounty. Ritaon. 

3 — this confluence, this great flood of visitors.^ 

Afane saiutantdLni totis vomit <edibus undam,. Johnson, 

* • this beneath naorld — ] So, in Measure for Measure, we 
bave — " This under generation ;" and in King Richard II: «« — the 
lower world.*' Steevens. 

« Halts not particularly,'] My design does not stop at any single 
character, yohnson. 

^ In a wide sea of wax:] Anciently they wrote upon waxen ta- 
bles with an iron style. Hamner. 

I once thought with Sir T. Hanmer, that this was only an al- 
lusion to the Roman practice of wriiing with a style on waxen 
tablets; but it appears that the same custom prevailed in Eng- 
land about the year 1395, and might have been heard of by Shak- 
speare. It seems also to be pointed out by implication in many 
of our old collegiate establishments See Warton's History of 
Mnglish Poetry^ Vol. Ill, p. 151. Steevens. 

Mr. Astle observes in his very in.firenious work On tlie Origin 
4ind Progress of Writing, quarto, 1784, that «*the practice of 
writing on table-books covered with wax was not entirely laid 
aside till the commencement of the fourteenth century.'* As 
Shakspeare, I believe, was not a very profound English antiquary, 
it is surely improbable that he should have had any knowledge of 
a practice which had been disused for more than two centuries 
"before he was bom. The Roman practice he might have learned 
fr m Golding*s translation of the ninth Book of Ovid's JMHa" 
nwrphosec .* 

VOL. XV. E e 
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Infects one comma in the course I hold; 
Rut flies an eagle flight, bold, and forth on^ 
Leaving no tract behind. 

Pain, How shall I understand you? 

Poet. I '11 unbolt' to you. 

You see hew all conditions, how all minds, 
^As well of glib and slippery creatures,* as 
Of grave and austere quality,) tender down 
Their services to lord Timon : his large fbrtune. 
Upon his good and gracious nature hanging, 
Subdues and properties to his love and tendance 
\11 sorts of hearts ;* yea, from the glass-fac'd flatterer* 
To Apcmantus, that few things loves better 
Than to abhor himself: even he- drops down 
The knee before him,' and returns in peace 
Most rich in Timon's nod. 

Pain. I saw them speak together.^ 

'< Her right hand holds the pen, her left doth bold the 
emptie vaxe,'* &c. Mahne. 

f — no levell'd malice &c.] To Inel is to aim^ to point tiie 
:»hot at a mark*. Shakspeare's meaning is, my poem is not a sa- 
vire written with any particular view, or levei/ed at any single 
person ; I fly like an eagle into a general expanse of life, ai^ 
leave not, by any private mischief, the trace of my passage. 

yohntau 
» 77/ unbolt — ] I *11 open, I Ml explain. Johnson. 

» '^--'glib and slippery ereaturei,"] Sir T, Hanmer, and Dr. Ww- 
"burton atlerhim, read — natures. Slipped is smooth^ unresisting. 

yohnsoR. 
^ Subdues — 

All sorts of hearts ;] So, in Othello: 

** My heart *s subdued 

** Even to the very quality of my lord.'* Steeveru. 

t .-^^glass'fac^d flatterer — ] That shows in his look, as by re- 
jection, the looks of his patron, yohnson. 

3 .— fvrn he drops dovm &c.] Either Shakspeare meant to put 
a falsehood into the mouth of his Poet, or had not yet thorougUy 
planned the character of Apemantus ; for in the ensuing scenes, 
his behaviour is as cynical to Timon as to his followers. SteetnU' 

The Poet, seeing that Apemantus paid frequent visits toTimoB, 
naturally concluded that he was equally courteous with his other 
guests. Ritson. 

4 / savi them speak together.] The word— fq^ ef Aer, which oelf 
serves to interrupt tlie measure, is, I believe, an interpolatiooi 
being occasioivaU^ otavUedby our author, as unnecessary to tenieb 
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Poet, Sir, I have upon a high and pleasant hill, 
Feign'd Fortune to be thron'd : The base o' the mount 
Is rank*d with all deserts,' all kind of natures, 
That labour on the bosom of this sphere 
To propagate their states :• amongst them all, 
Whose eyes are on this sovereign lady'' fix'd. 
One do I personate of lord Timon's frame, 
Whom Fortune with her ivory hand wafts to her; 
Whose present grace to present slaves and servants 
Translates his rivals. 

Pain, 'Tis conceiv'd to scope." 

This throne, this Fortune, and this hill, methinksj 
With one man beckon'd from the rest below, 
Bowing his head against the steepy mount 
To climb his happiness, would be well expressed 
In our condition.* 

Poet, Nay, sir, but hear me on : 

• All those which were his fellows but of late, 
(Some better than his value) on the moment 
Follow his strides, his lobbies fill with tendance. 
Rain sacrificial whisperings in his ear,^ 

cm similar occasions. Thus, in Mecuure fur Meature: *< — Bring 
me to hear them speak;" i. e. to speak together, to converse. 
Again^ in another of our author's plays : « When spoke you 
last ?'* Nor is the same phraseology, even at this hour, out of use. 

Steevens. 
8 .— — ranJ^d with all deterts,"] Covered with ranks of all kinds of 
men. yohruon, 

Te propagate their states .*] To advance or improve their va- 
rious conditions of life, yohnson. 

» Feign'd Fortune to be thron'd .•""■^ 
^-^^on this sovereign lady t5*c.] So, in The Tempest: 
** — bountiful fortune^ 
" Now my dear lady^* &c. Malone, 

t — — conceiv'd to scope.'] Properly imagined, appositely, to the 
purpose, yohnson, 

^ Jn our condition.] Condition fbr art. Warburton, 

2 Rain sacrificial vfhisperings in his ear,"] The sense is obvious, 
and means, in generaX, flattering him. The particular kind of flat- 
tery may be collected m>m the circumstance of its being offered 
up in nhispers: which shows it was the calumniating those whom 
Timon hated or envied, or whose vices were opposite to bis own. 
This offering up, to the person flattered, the murdered reputation 
ef cthisnt Sl»ki^eare> with the utmost beauty of tboM^v ^^ 
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Make sacred even his stirrop, and through him 
Drink the fi ee air.* 

Fain, Ay, marry, what of these ? 

Feet. When Fortune, in her shift and change of 
mood. 
Spurns down her late belov'd, all his dependantSf 
.Which laliour'd after him to the mountain's top, 
Even on their knees and hands, let him slip down,^ 
Not one accompanying his declining foot. 

Fain. 'Tis common: 
A thousand moral paintings I can show^^ 

expreKsion, calls sacrijiciai whisperings, alluding to the Tietinsof- 
ferotl up to idols. Wariiurton. 

Whisperings attended with such respect and veneration asac- 
con4)an)' sacrifices to the gods. Such, I suppose, is the meaning. 

Malwe. 
By tacrificial ^vhi.\yrings^ I should simply understand whisper- 
in|;>;s of ofticious bcrvility, the inctnse of the uorshipping parasite 
to the pal ion as to a p^od. These whisperings might probably im- 
molate reputations for the most part, but I should not reduce the 
epithet in question to that notion here. Mr. Gray has excellently 
expressed in his Elegy tliese sacrificial offerings to the great from 
*!he poetick trihe: 

«* To heap t!»e shrine of luxury and pride 

*' With incense kindled at the muse's flame.*' WcJtefold* 

* — through him 
Drink the free air.] That is, catch bis breath in affected fond- 
ness, yohnson. 

A similar phrase occurs in Ben Jonson*s £very Man in hit Su- 
viour: •• By this air, the most divine tobacco I every drank.'** To 
drink, in both these instances, signifies to inhale, Steevent. 

Dr. Johnson^s explanation appears to me highly unnatural and 
unsatisfactory. " To drink the air," like the haustut atherioi of 
Virgil, is merely a poetical phrase for draw the air, or breathe^ 
'l*o •* drink the free air," therefore, "through another,** is to 
breathe freely at his will only ; so as to depend on him for the 
privilege of life : not even to breathe Ireely without bis perniii' 
sion. Wakefield. 

So, in our author's Venus and Adonis : 
** His nostrils drink the air.** 
(Vgain, in The Tempest: 

** I drink the air before me." Malone. 

3 let him, slip t/ow«,] The old copy reads : 

- let him sit dov,m. 
The emendation was made bv Mr. Rowe. Steevetts. 

4 A thousand moral paintings I can shoWf] S hakspeare seems to 
i^ntend in this dvalpgue to express some competition between tlie 
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That shall demonstrate these quick blows of fortune* 
More pregnantly than words. Yet you do well, 
To show lord Timon, that mean eyes® have seen 
The foot above the head. 

Trumpets sound. Enter Timon, attended; the Servant 
of Ventidius talking with him, 
Ttm. Imprison'd is he, say you?' 

Ven, Serv. Ay, my good lord: five talents is his debt; 

His means most short, his creditors most strait: 

Your honourable letter he desires 

To those have shut him up ; which failing to him,* 

Periods, his comfort.' 

Tim. Noble Ventidius ! WeH ; 

I am not of that feather, to shake off 

two great arts of imitation. Whatever the poet declares himself 
to have shown, the painter thinks he could have shown better. 

yohnson, 

5 — these quick blows of fortune — ] [Old copy^^fortuTie's — ] 
This was the phraseology of Shakspeare's time, as I have already 
observed in a note on King yohn. Vol. VII, p. 305, n. 8. The mo* 
dem editors read, more elegantly,— of fortune. The alteration 
was first made in the second folio, from ignorance of Shakspeare's 
diction. Maione. 

Though I cannot impute such a correction to the ignorance of 
the person who made it, I can easily suppose what is here styled 
the phraseology of Shakspeare, to be only the mistake of a vulgar 
transcriber or printer. Had our author been constant in his use 
of this mode of speech (which is not the ctme) the propriety of 
Mr. Maione's remark would have been readily admitted. 

Steevens. 

6 .-^^rnean eyes — ] i. e. inferior spectators. So, in Wotton's 
Letter to Bacons dated March the last, 1613 : *' Before their ma- 
jesties, and almost as many other meaner eyes^* &c. Toilet, 

"* Imprisoned is he, say you?"] Here we have another intcrpQ^ 
lation destructive to the metre. Omitting — is he* we ought to 
read : 

Imprisoned, say you ? Steevens, . 

9 ~~.^^v)hich failing to him,] Thus the second folio. The first 
omits — to him, and consequently mutilates the verse. Steevens, 

9 Periods his comfort.'\ To period is, perhaps, a verb of Shak- 
speare's introduction into the English language. I find it, how- 
ever, used by Hey wood, after him, in A Maidenhead vicU. lost^^ 
1634: 

" How easy could I/>er/W all my care.**' 
Again, in The Country Girl, by T. B. 1647: 

«* To period our vain-grievings." Steeocns\ • 

E-e2 
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My friend when he must need me.^ I do know him 

A gentleman, that well deserveB a help* 

Which he shall have : I '11 pay the debt» and free him. 

Ven, Serx'. Your lordship ever binds him. 

Tim, Commend me to him : I will send his ransomei 
And, being enfranchised, bid him come to me ^— 
'Tis not enough to help the feeble up, 
But to support him after.'— Fare you well. 

ren. Herv. All happiness to your honour 1 3 [^Exit, 

4 

Enter an old Athenian. 
Old Ath. Lord Tim on, hear me speak. 
Tim, Freely, good fathcin 

Old Jth. Thou hast a servant nam'd LuciUus. 
Tim.'i, have so: What of him? 
Old Mh, Most noble Timon, call the man before thee. 
Tim. Attends he here, or no ?— Lucilius ! 

Enter LuciLirs. 

Luc, Here, at your lordship's service. 

Old Jth. This fellow here, lord Timon, thia thy crea- 
ture. 
By nip^ht frequents my house. I am a man 
That from mv first have been inclin'd to thrift; 
«Vnd my estate deserves an heir more rais'd^ 
Than one which holds a trencher. 

Tim. Well ; what further ? 

Old Ath, One only daughter have I, no kin else, 
On whom I muy confer what I have got; 
The maid is fair, o' the youngest for a bride, 
And 1 have bred her at my dearest cost, 

1 — must netd nze.] i. e. when he is compelled to have need of 
my ftssittUnce ; or, as Mr. Malone has more happily explained the 
phrase,— << Cftnnot but want my assistance." Steevens, 

2*Ti* not enough &c.] This thought is better expressed by Dr. 
Madden in his Elegy on Archbishop Boulter: 

" More tfian they ask'd he gave ; and deemM it mean 
" Only lo help the poor— to oeg again." yohnaon. 
It has been said that Dr. Johnson was paid ten guineas by Dr. 
Madden for correcting this i)oem. Steevent, 

3 ■ ■ your honour /] The common address to a lord is our au- 
thor's time, was your honour t which was indifferently used with 
your lordship. See any old letter, or dedication of that age; and 
Vol. XI, p 95, where a Pursuivant, speaking to Lord Haaliog^ 
«ay«, — " I ihu^ your honour *' Stt:c?v}en«. 
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In qualities of the best. This man of thine 
Attempts her love : I pr'ythee, noble lord, 
Join with me to forbid him her resort ; 
Myself have spoke in vain. 

Tim. The man is honest. 

^Old Ath, Therefore he will be, Timon :* 
His honesty rewards him in itself. 
It must not bear my daughter.' 

Tim, Does she love him ? 

Old Ath, She is young, and apt: 



4 Thtrtfort he viill be, Timon .*] The thought is closely expreisji- 
ed, and obscure : but this seems the meaning: " If the man be 
honesty my lord, for that reason he will be so in this ; and not en- 
deavour at the injustice of gaining my daughter without my con- 
sent'* Warlmrton. 

I rather think an emendation necessary, and read : 
Therefore well be him, Timon : 
Hit honetty revtard* him in itseif. 
Thai is, ** If he is honest, bene tit illi, I wish him the proper 
happiness of an honest man, but his honesty gives him no claim 
to my daughter." The first transcriber probably wrote — voiil be 
vfith him^ which the next, not understanding, changed to,— Ae 
wil be. yohnton, 

I think Dr. Warburton's explanation is best, because it exacts 
no change. So, in King Henry VIII: 
•• — May he continue 
" Long in his highness' favour; and dojuttict 
** For truth's sake and his conscience.** 
Again, more appositely, in Cymbeline: 
" This hath been 

<* Your faithful servant: I dare lay mine honour 
** He vjill retnain so.** Steerens. 
TTierefore he will be, Tim,on .•] Therefore he will continue to be 
so, and is sure of being sufficiently rewarded by the conscious- 
ness of virtue ; and he does not need the additional blessing of a 
beautiful and accomplished wife. 

It has been objected, I forget by whom, if the old Athenian 
means to say that Lucilius will still continue tabe virtuous, what 
•ccasion has he to apply to Timon to interfere relative to this 
marriage ? But this is making Shakspeare write by the card. The 
words mean undoubtedly, that he will be honest in his general con* 
duct through life ; in every other action except that now com- 
plained of. Malone. 

bear my daughter."} A similar expression occurs in 

What a full fortune does the thick-lips owe» 
If he can carrj her thus 1'* Stumm^ 
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Our own precedent passions do instruct ub 
What levity 's in youth. 

Tim. [to Luc.] Love you the maidr 

Luc. Ay, my y^ood lord, and she accepts of it. 

Old Ath, If in her marriage my consent be missingj 
I call the gods to witness, 1 will choose 
Mine heir fix)m forth the beggars of the world. 
And dispossess her all. 

Tim, How shall she be endowed} 

If she be mated with an equal husband ?* 

Old jith. Three talents, on the present ; in future, all; 

Tim, This gentleman of mine hath serv'd me long; 
To build his fonune, I will strain a little, 
For 'tis a bond in men. Give him thy daughter : 
What you bestow, in him I '11 counterpoise, 
And make him weigh with her. 

Old Ath, Most noble lord, 

Pawn me to this vour honour, she is his. 

THm. My hand to thee ; mine honour on my promise.^ 

Luc, Humbly 1 thank your lordship : Never may 
That state of fortune fall into my keeping, 
Which is not ow'd to you!' \Jixcunt Luc. cmd old Ath. 

Pott, Vouchsafe my labour, and long live your lord- 
ship ! 

Tim, I thank you ; you shall hear from me 'anon; 
Go not away.— What have you there, my friend? 

A And ditpos»e9S her all, 
Tim. Hov) shall she be endov^df 

If she be mated toith an equal husband?'] The players, those 
avowed enemies to even a common ellipsis, have here ajrain dis- 
ordered the metre by interpolation. Will a single idea of our au- 
thor's have been lost, if, omitting the useless and repeated words- 
"^he be, we should rt- gulate the passage thus : 

Hon) shall she be 
Endow* dt if nutted vith an equal husband? Steepens, 

f — — Never may 
That state or fortune fall into my ieeping^ 
Which is not ow'd to you /] The meaning is, let me never 
henceforth consider any thing that I possess,, but as.ooA/or due 
to you ; held for your service, and at your dispotal. yofmum* 
So Lady Macbeth says to Duncan : 
** Your servants ever 

*' Have theirs, themselves, and what is theirs* in compt, 
" To make Ihelr audit at your liigbness* pkasure, 
**Stii\tOTeVuTnyour gron?* MaUme^ 
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Pain, A piece of painting, which I do beseech 
Your lordship to accept. 

Tim. Painting is welcome. 

The painting is almost the natural man; 
For since dishonour trafficks with man's nature^ 
He is but outside : These pencil'd figures are 
Even such as they give out.' I like your work; 
And you shall find, I like it : wait attendance 
Till you hear further from me. 

I*ai7t, The gods preserve you ! 

Tim, Well fare you, gentlemen : Give me your hand ; 
We must needs dine together. — Sir, your jewel 
Hath suffer 'd under praise. 

Jew. What, my lord? dispraise! 

Ti?n, A mere satiety of commendations. 
If 1 should pay you for 't as 'tis extoll'd, 
It would uncle w me quite. • 

Jew, My lord, 'lis rated 

As those, which sell, would give : But you well know, 
Things of like value, differing in the owners, 
Are prized by their masters;* believe *t, dear lord, 
You mend the jewel by wearing it.* 

Tim, Well mock'd. 

Mer, No, my good lord; he speaks the common 
tongue, 
Which all meil speak with him. 

Tim, Look, who comes here. Will you be chid? 

Enter Apemantus.^ 
Jew. We will bear, with your lordship. 

• pencifd figures are 

Even such as they give nut'\ Pictures have no hypocrisy; they 
are what they profess to be. yohnson. 

9 — ^ uncle w me quite.'\ To unclevi is to unviind a ball of thread. 
To unclevi a man, is to draw out the whole mass of his fortunes. 

yohnson. 
So, in The Tvto Gentlemen of Verona : 

" Therefore as you unwind her love from him,— 
«' You must provide to bottom it on me." Steevens, 

^ Are prized Ify their masters .-"^ Are rated according to the es- 
teem in which their possessor is held, yohnson, 

« — 6y v)earing it,'] Old copy— ^ the vtearing it. Steevens. 

3 Enter Apemantus.] See this character of ft cynick finely drawa 
by Lucian, in bis Auction of the Pkiloiopheni and bow w^ Shakr^ 
speftrebascofMedit Wdarbwrtvn* ...jM 
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Mer. He '11 spare none. 

Tim. Good morrow to thee, gentle Apemantus ! 

ji/iem. Till I be gentle, stay foi** thy good morrow; 
When thou art Timon*s dog,' and these knaves honest. 

77m. Why dost thou call them knaves ? thou knoVst 
them not. 

>1/iem. Are they not Athenians ?• 

Tim, Yes. 

•l/iem. Then 1 repent not. 

Jew. You know me, Apemantus. 

Afiem, Thou knowest, I do; I call'd thee by thy name. 

Tim. Thou art proud, Apemantus. 

Afiem, Of nothing so much, as that I am not like Ti- 
mon. 

Tim, Whither art g^ing ? 

Afiem. To knock out an honest Athenian's brains. 

Tim, That 's a deed thou *lt die for. 

Jfiem. Right, if doing nothing be death by the law. 

Tim. How likest thou this picture, Apemantus ? 

< •^— stay for — ] Old coi^y^^tay thou for. With Sir T. Han- 
mer I have omitted the useless thouy (which the compositor's eye 
might have caught from the following line,) because it disorders 
the metre. Steevcnt. 

8 When thou art Timon^s dog,'] When thou hast gotten a better 
character, and instead of being Timon as thou art, shalt be 
changed to Timon's dog, and become more worthy kindness and 
sahitation. yohnson. 

This is spoken JiurtxStt as Mr. Upton says, somewhere:— 
striking his band on his breast. 

" Wot you who named me first the kinge's dogge ?*' says Aris- 
tippiis in Damon and Pythias, Fanner. 

Apemantus, I think, means to say, that Timon is not to receive 
a gentle good morrow from him till that shall happen which never 
will happen ; till Timon is transformed to the shape of his dog, 
and his knavish followers become honest men. Stay for thy good 
morrow, says he, till I be gentle, which will happen at the same 
time when thou art Timon's dog, &c. i. e. never. Malone. 

Mr. Malone has justly explained the drift of Apemantus. Such 
another reply occurs in Troilus and Cressida, where Ulysses, desir- 
ous to avoid a kiss from Cressida, says to her; give roe one— > 
'* When Helen is a maid again," &c. Steevent, 

« Are they not Athenians?] The very imperfect state in which 
the ancient copy of this play has reached us, leaves a doubt whe- 
ther several short speeches in the present scene were designed 
for verse or prose. I have therefore made no attempt at reguU* 
tion. Steeveru. 
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jifiem. The best, for the innocence. 

Tim, Wrought he not well, that painted it ? 

Apem, He wrought better, that made the paintsr ; and 
^et he *s but a filthy piece of work. 

Pain, You are a dog.' 

Ap.em, Thy mother 's of my generation ; What 's she, 
if I be a dog ? 

Tim, Wilt dine with me, Apemantus ? 

Afiem, No ; I eat not lords. 

Tim, An thou should'st, thou 'Idst anger ladies. 

Afiem, O, they eat lords ; so they come by great bellies. 

Tim, That *s a lascivious apprehension. 

Afiem. So thou apprehend'st it; Take it for thy labour. 

Tim, How dost thou like this jewel, Apemantus? 

Afiem, Not so well as plain -dealing,' which will not 
cost a man a doit. 

Tim. What dost thou think 'tis worth ? 

Aficm, Not worth my thinking.— How now, poet ? 

Poet, How now, philosopher ? 

Afiem, Thou liest. 

Poet, Art not one ? 

Afiem, Yes. 

Poet, Then I lie not. 

Afiem, Art not a poet ? 

Poet, Yes. 

Afiem. Then thou liest : look in thy last work, where 
>hou hast feign 'd him a worthy fellow. 

Poet, That 's not feign'd, he is so. 

Afiem, Yes, he is worthy of thee, and to pay thee for 
thy labour : He, that loves to be flattered, is worthy o' 
the flatterer. Heavens, that I were a lord ! 

Tim, What would*st do then, Apemantus ? 

Afiem. Even as Apemantus does now, hate a lord with 
my heart. 

Tim, What, thyself? 

Afiem, Ay. 

Tim, Wherefore? 

f Pain. You are adog."^ This speech, which is ^iven to the Pairi' 
ter in the old editions, m the modem ones must have been trans- 
ferred to the Poet by mistake : it evidently belongs to the former. 

Ritton, 

« Kot 90 vjell as plain-dealing y"] Alluding^ to the proverb : " Plain, 
dealing is a jevaely but they that use it die beggara.^^ Sucqcak. 
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Ajicm, That I had no angry wit to be a lord.*— Art 
not thou a merchant ? 
Mvr, Ay, Apemantus. 

Jficm, Traffick confound thee, if the gods will not! ' 
Aler, If traffick do it, the gods do it. 
Ajicm, Traffick 's thy god, and thy god confound thee! 

Triimficin sound, Jinter a Servant. 
7un. W hat trumpet 's that? 
*S>ri'. 'Tis AlcibiadeSf and 

9 That I had no angfi-v viit to be a lord.'] This reading is absurdi 
and unintcUi^iblo. But, as 1 have restored the text: 

That J had so hungn a uit to be a lord, 
it is satirical enough ut conscience, \iz. I would hate in^'self, for 
havinjr IK) more uit than to covet so insignificant m title. In the 
same sense, ShaksjiCare uses lean-wttted in his King JRichard 11: 
« And thou a lunatick, lean-vitted fool." Warburton. 
The nicaninir n»ay be, — I should hate myself for patiently en^ 
during to be a lord. This is ill enough expressed. Perhaps some 
happ;. chanfi^e may set it right. 1 have tried, and can do nothing, 
yet 1 cannot heartily concur with Dr. Warburton. yohtuon. 
Mr. Heaih reads: 

That 1 had so wrongM my vtit to be a lord. 
But the pussuge be tore us, is, in my opinion, irremediably cor- 
rupted. Stee%'ens. 

Perhaps the compositor has transposed the wordSi and they 
should be rem] thus: 

An^rj: that I had no wit, — to be a lord. 
Or, 

Angrv to be a lord^ — that I had no vtit. Blacistone. 
Perh.'i])s we should read: 

That 1 had an angry wish to be a lord; 
Meaning, that he would hate himself for having wished in hid 
anger to beconie a lord — For it is in anger that he says: 
•* Heavens, that I were a lord!" M Mason. 
I believe Shakspeure was thinking of the comnr.on expression— 
he has Kit in his anger; and that the diffictdty arises here, as in 
n^an\ other places, from the original editor's paying no altentioB 
to abrupt sintenccs. Our author, I suppose, wrote: 
That I had no angry 'vcit-^To be a lord! 
Art thim, &c. 
Apemmilus is asked, why after having wished to be a lord, 
he should hate himself. He i-cplies, — Fortius reason; that I had 
no ivit [or discretion] in my anger, but was absurd enough to wish 
myself one of that set of n»en, whom I despise. He then ex- 
claims with indignation— To be a lord! — Such is my conjecture, 
in uhich however I have not so mtich confidence as to depart 
from the mode in which this passage has been hitherto exhibited. 

Malaat. 
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Some twenty horse, all of corapaiuonship.^ 

Ttm, Pray, entertain them ; give them guide to us.— 

[^Exeufit some Attendants. 
You must needs dine with me : — Go not you hence, 
Till I have thank'd you ; and, when dinner 's done,' 
Show me this piece.—! am joyful of your sights.— 

Enter Alcibiades, with his Company. 
Most welcome, sir I [They aalute. 

Afiem, So, so; there 1 — 

Aches contract and starve your supple joints !— 
That there should be small love 'mongst these sweet 

knaves. 
And all this court'sy ! The strain of man 's bred out 
Into baboon and monkey.^ 

Alcib. Sir, you have sav'd my longing, and I feed 
Most hungrily on your sight. 

Tim. Right welcome, sir : 

Ere we depart,* we 'U share a bounteous time 
In different pleasures. PAiy you, let us in. 

[Exeunt all but Apem. 

Enter Two Lords. 
I Lord, What time a day is *t, Apemantus? 
Afiem, Time to be honest. 
1 Lord. That time serves still. 
jlfiem* The most accursed thou,* that still omit'st it. 

1 — all of companionship.'] This expression does not mean 
barely that they all belong to one company, but that they are alt 
such as Alcibiades honours voith his acquaintance, and sets on a lemel 
vtith himself. Steevens* 

* — and, fohen dinner *s done/l And, which is wanting in the 
first folio, is supplied by the second. Steevens, 

3 — The strain of nuxn *s bred out 

Into baboon and m/)nkey .] Man is exhausted and degenerated; 
his strain or lineage is worn down into a monkey. Johnson. 

4 i?re«v depart,] Who depart? Though Alcibiades was to leave 
Timon, Timon was not to depart. Common sense favours my emen- 
dation. Theobald. 

Mr. Theobald proposes — do part. Common sense may favour 
it, but an acquaintance with the language of $4iakspeare would 
not have been quite so propitious to his emendation. Depart and 
^art have the same meaning. So, in King yohn: 

" Hath willingly departed with a part." 
i. e. hath vr\\\\T\^\y parted with a part of the thing in question. See 
Vol. VII, p. 331, n. 4. Sfecvens. 

VOL, XV. F f 
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2 Lord, Thou art going to lord Timon's feast. 
jificm. Ay ; to see meat fill knaves, and wine heat fools. 

2 Lord. Fare thee well, fare thee well. 

Aficm, Thou art a fool, to bid me flarewel twice. 

3 Lord, Why, Apemantus? 

Afiem, Shouldst have kept one to thyself, for I mean 
to give thee none. 

1 Lord, Hang thyself. 

Afiem, No, 1 will do nothing at thy bidding: make thy 
requests to thy friend. 

2 Lord, Away, unpeaceable dog, or I 41 spurn thee 
hence. 

Afiem, I will fly, like a dog, the heels of the ass. \E3sit, 

1 Lord, He 's opposite to humanity. Come, shall wein, 
And taste lord Timon's bounty ? he outgoes 

The very heart of kindness. 

2 Lord, He pours it out ; Plutus, the god of gold, 
Is but his steward : no meed,* but he repays 
Sevenfold above itself; no gifit to him. 

But breeds the giver a return exceeding 
All use of quittance.^ 

1 Lord, The noblest mind he carries, 
That ever governed man. 

2 Lord, Long may he live in fortunes! Shall we in? 

1 Lord, 1 *11 keep you company. \J&xe\M, 

* The most accursed ^Aok,] Read : 

The more accursed thou, Ritson, 

So, in The Two Gentlemen of Verona: 

** The more degenerate and base art thou — ." Steeffens* 

* — no meed,] Meedf which in general sig^iies reward or re- 
compense, in this place seems to mean desert. So, in Heywood^ 
SU<ver Age, 1613 : 

<* And yel thy body meeds a better grave.** 
i. e. deserves. Again, in a comedy called Look about yoUf 1600: 

*• Thou shall be rich in honour, full of speed ; 

** Thou shalt win foes by fear, and friends by meed,'* 
See Vol X, p, 315, n. 1. Steevens. 

J Ml use of quittance.'] i.e. all the customary returns made in 
discharge of obligations. Warburton. 
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SCENE II. 

The Bame. A Room qf State in Timon's House. 

Hautboys filaying loud Mustek, A great Banquet served 
in; Flatius and Others attending ; then enter'Tiuos^ 
Alcibiades, LuciuS) LuculluS) SemproniuS) and . 
o/Aer Athenian Senators^ with Ventidius, nndAtten^ 
dants. Then comes^ dropping after all^ Apemantus, 
discontentedly^ , 

Ven, Most honour'd TimoB, 't hath pleas'd the gods 
remember* 
My father's age, and call him to long peace. 
He is gone happy, and has left me rich : 
Then, as in grateful virtue "I am bound 
To your free heart, 1 do return those talents, 
Doubled, i^ith thanks, and service, from whose help 
I deriv'd liberty. 

Tim. O, by no means, 

Honest Ventidius : you mistake my love ; 
I gave it freely ever ; and there 's none 
Can truly say, he gives, if he receives : 
If our betters play at that game, we must not dare 
To imitate them; Faults that are rich, are fair.^ 

« — — discontentedly."] The ancient stage -direction adds— /lir 
hinuelf. Steevens. 

* Most honour* d Timon, 't hath pleas*d the gods remember — ] The 
old copy reads — to remember. But I have omitted, for the sake of 
metre, and in conforn\ity to our author's practice on other occa- 
sions, the adverb— /o. Thus, in King Henry VIII, Act IV, sc i^ 
Vol. XI, p. 319: 

** Patience, is that letter 

** I caus'd you write, yet sent away ?*' 
Every one must be awaro that the participle — to was purposely 
left out, before the verb— tor/re. Steepens. 

1 If our betters play at that game, tue must not dare 
To imitate them,; Faults that are rich, are/air.'] These tMTO 
lines are absurdly given to Tiraon. They should be read thus : 
Tim. If our betters play at that game, we ^nust not. 
Apem. Dare to imitate them. Faults that'ore rich are fair. 
This is said satirically, and in character. It was a sober reflec- 
tion in Timon ; who by our betters meant the gods, which require 
to be repaid for benefits received; but it would be impiety in pnon 
to expect the. same observance for the trifling good they do, A^a«S!> JJ 
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Ken, A noble spirit. 

[ IVicy all stand ceremoniously looking on Titt. 

Tim. Nay, my lords, ceremony 

Whs but devis'd at first, to set a gloss 
On fvdnt deeds, hollow welcomes, 
Recanting goodness, sorry ere 'tis shown; 
But where there is true friendship, there needs none. 
Pray, sit ; more welcome arc ye to my fortunes. 
Than my fortunes to me. I^^^ **^* 

1 Lord, My lord, we always have confessed it. 

,1jit'm. Ho, ho, confessed it? hang'd it, have you not?* 

mantus, ag^eably to his character, perverts this sentiment ; af 
if Timon had spoke of earthly gp-andeur and potentates, who ex* 
{)ect lai'g-ostt returns for their favours ; and therefore, ironically re* 
plies as ubovc. Warburton. 

1 r:innut sec that t lie sc lines are more proper in any other month 
tlian Tinioii's, to \n hose cliuractcr of gcnci-osit\ and condescen- 
sion they hre very suitable. To suppose that by our tetters ar« 
meant the fcods, is very harsh, because to imitate the {^ods hat 
been liitherto reckoned the hig^hest pitch of human virtue The 
whole is a trite and obvious thought, uttered by Timon with t 
l^ind of aflerted nt()dest> . If I would make any alteration, it 
ahould be only to reform the numbers thus? 

Our betters play that game ; we mutt not dare 
7" im,itate t/u"tn : faultt that are rich are fair, ^^ntoiu 
The faults of rich persons, and which contribute to the increase 
'jf riches, wear a plausible appearance, and as the world goes are 
thought fair; but they are faults notwithstanding. Heath, 

Dr. Warburton with his usual love of innovation, transfers the 
last word of the first uf tliese lines, and the whole of the second 
to Ap'jmtintus. Mr. Heath has justly observed that this cannot 
havo been Sliukspeare's intention, for thus Apemantus would be 
made to address Timon personally, who must therefore have seen 
and heard him ; whereas it appears from a subsequent speech 
I hat Timon had not yet taken notice of him, as he salutes him 
with soniC surprize— 

" O, Apemantus ! — you are welcome.*" 
The term — our betters ^ being used by the inferior classes of men 
when they speak of their superiors in the state, Shakspeare uses 
these words, with his usual laxity, to express persons of high rank 
and fortune. Malone. 

So, in King Lear^ Act III, sc. vi, Edgar says, (referring to t^ 
distracted king) : 

" When we our betters see bearing our woes, 

<• We scarcely think our miseries our foes.'* Sieeveiu* 

* confessed it? hanged it, have you not?'] There seems to 

be some allusion liere to a common proverbial saying of Shak- 
spearc's time : <* Confess and be han^d." See Othelw^ Act IV, 
sc, i. Malone » 
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Tim. O j Apemantus !— you are welcome. 

You shall not make me welcome : 

I come to have thee thrust me out of doors. 

Tim, Fy, thou art a churl; you have got a humour • 
there 
Does not become a man, 'tis much to blame :-— . 
They say, my lords, that* ira furor brevis esfn, 
But yond' man 's ever angry.* 
Go, let him have a table by himself; 
For he does neither affect company, 
Nor is he fit for it, indeed. 

jifiem. Let me stay at thine own peril,* 'Timon; 
I come to observe ; I give thee warning on *t. 

Tim. 1 take no heed of thee ; thou art an Athenian ; 
therefore welcome: I myself would have no power;* 
pr'ythee, let my meat make thee silent. 

* They tay, my lords, that — ] Tittir was inserted by Sir T. Han^ 
8ier» for the sake of metre. Steevens, 

< But yond' man *s ever angry, "] The old o«py*lMig||rery angry: 
which can hardly be right. The emendation now adopted was 
made by Mr. Rowe. Malone. 

Perhaps we should read — But yon man 's very anger; i. e. an- 
ger itselfy which always maintains its violence. Stceoent: 

« — -af thine owti peril,] The old copy reads— a^ thine apperil. 
I have not been able to find such a word in any Dictionary, nor 
is it reconcileable t9 etymology. I have therefore adopted, an 
emendation made \K$^r: Steevens.' Malone. 

Apperil, the reading of the old /editions, may be right, though 
no other instiince of it has been, 6r possibly can be produced. It 
is, however, in actual use in the metropolis, at this day. Ritson. 

' • '■'^'^ I mytelf would haw ho power :] If this be the true readw 
ing, the sense is,— a// Athenian* 'ore vselcom,e to share my fortune f 
I would myself have no exclusive right or power in this house.' Ver- 
haps we might read, — I myself voould have no poor. I would have 
«rery Athenian -consider himself as joint possessor of my fortune. 

ydhnson. 

I understand Timon's meaning to be : / myself. vxmld hone no 
povser to make thee silent, but I wish th6u woutd*8t let my'meai 
make thee silent, Timon like a polite landlord, disclaima -alipaffnef 
over the meanest or most troublesome of his gnettt. 7>rwAiM. 

These words refer to what follows, not to that which 



/ claim no extraordinary power in right tf'n^ being, fn^tttt^ ffjtkt 
howte: 1 fuish not by my co^nmands to impote siienci em-w^ ^'^^^H^ 
though I myself do not enjoin you to eileneti let wf ' 
mouth. Malone. 

Ff2' 
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Afiem. I scorn thy meat ; 'twould choke me, for I should 
Ne'er flciiter lhec7-^0 you gods! what a number 
Of men eat Timon, and he sees them not I 
It grieves me, to see so many dip their meat 
In one man's blood ;' and all the madness is,. 
He cheers them up too. 

I wonder, men dare trust themselves with men : 
Mcihinks, they should invite them without knives;* 
Cioocl for their mcat^ and safer for their lives. 
There 's much example for 't ; the fellow, that 
Sits next him now, parts bread with him, and pledges 
The breutli of him in a divided draught, 
Is the readiest man to kill him : it has been prov'd. 
If I 

Were a huge man, I should fear to drink at meals; 
Ixrfit they should spy my windpipe's dangerous notes:* 
Great men should drink with harness* on their throats. 

Tim, My lord, in heart;' and let the healtli go round. 

' / tcorn thy meat; ^tviouU choke me, for / should 
Ve^er JUuter /Arr] The meaning is, — I could not swallow thy 
meat, for I could not pay for it with flattery; and what was given 
me with an ill will would stick in my throat, yohnton. 

For has liere perhaps the signification of because. So, in 
Othello: 

" — Haply ,/jr I am black*' MaUme, 

• — 9o many dip t/teir meat 
In one man's blood/] Tlie allusion if to a pack of hoondi trained 
to pursuit by being gratified with the blood of an animal which 
ihey kill, and the wonder is that the animal on wkich they are 
feeding cheers them to the chase, yohnson. 

' Methmksy they should invite them, without knives;] It wa»tbe 
custom in our a\ithor*8 time for every guest to bring his own knife, 
which he occasionally whetted on a stone that hung* behind the 
door. One of these whetstones may be seen in Parkinson^s Mu- 
seum. They were strangers, at that period, to the use of forks. 

Hitsoih 

X .^^.^ windpipe* s dangerous notes:] The notes of the windpipe 
seem to be only the indications which show where tl|e windpipt 
it. yohnson. 

Shakspeare is very fond of making use of musical tcma^whcn- 
he is speaking of the human body, and mndpipe aad nates savour 
strongly of a quibble. Steevens* 

s — - viith harness — ] i. e. armour. Sec Vol. VII, ]), J34, n. % 

3 My lord, in heart/] That is, my lord's keaHhiiitk •mmky, A» 
eniendatJOQ Um been ^to^^od^dvbM&v 
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3 Lord, Let it flow this way, my good lord. 

jifiem. Flow this way ! 

A brave fellow ! — he keeps his tides well. Timon, 
Those healths^ will make thee, and thy state, look ill. 
Here 's that, which is too weak to be a simier, 
Honest water, which ne'er left man i* the mire : 
This, and my food, are equals ; there 's no odds. 
Feasts are too proud to give thanks tp the gods. 

Apemantus's Grace. 

Immortal gods^ I crave no fielf; 
I firay for no man^ but myself: 
Grant I may never firove so fond^ 
To trust man on his oath or bondi 
.Or a harlot^ for her weeping ; 
Or a dogf that seems a sleefiing ; 
Or a keeper with my freedom ; 
Or my friends.^ if I should need *em. 
Amen, So fall to 't : 
Rich men sinf and I eat root, 

^EatB and drinks. 

My love in heart ;^~— 
but it is not necessary. Johnson, 

So, in Chaucer's Knightes Tales, 2685: 

" And was all his in chere, as his in herte** 
Again, in Sir Amvyas Poulet's letter to Sir Francis Watsingham* 
Tefusing to have any hand in the assassination of Mary Queen of 
Scots: " —he [Sir Drue Drury] forbeareth to make any par- 
ticular answer, but subscribeth in heanio my opmon." 
Again, in King Henry IV, Part I, Act IV, sc. i: 

« __ in heart desiring still 

** You may behold," &c. 
Again, in Love** Labour *t Lost, Act V, sc. ii: 

" — Dost thou not wish in heart, 

•* The chain were longer, and the letter short?" Steevent^ 

4 ^.i— ...._ Timon 

Those healths — ] This speech, except the concluding couplet^ 
is printed as prose in the old copy ; nor could it be exhibited as 
verse but hy transferring the word Timon, which follows — look 
til, to its present place. The transposition was made b> Mr. Ca- 
pell. The word might have been an interlineation, and so have 
been misplaced. Yet, after all, I suspect many of the speethes 
in tfaif play, which the modern- editors have exhibited in a loose 
kind of metre, were intended by the author as prose ; in whick 
form they appear in the old copy. M<dan9* 

fMkh mm sus,] Dr. Farmer pcopdiet to ct«i-Hnit|;» Bc«l. 
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Much good dich thy good hearty Apemantusl 

Tim. Captain Alcibiudcsi your heart 's in the field no^V. 

jiicib. My heart is ever at your service, my lord. 

l^im. You had rather be at a breakfast of enemies, than 
a dinner of friends. 

ji/cid. So ihcy were bleeding-new, my lord, there 's do 
meat like them ; I could wish my best friend at such a 
feast. 

jlpcm. * Would all those flatterers were thine enemies 
then ; that then thou might'st kill 'em, and bid me to 'em. 

1 Lord, Might we but have that happiness, my lord| 
that you would once use our hearts, whereby we might 
express some part of our zeals, we should think our- 
selves for ever perfect.* 

Tim. O, no doubt, my good friends, but the gods them- 
selves have provided that I shall have much help from 
you : How had you been my friends else ? why have you 
that charitable title from thousands, did you not chiefly 
belong to my heart :^ 1 have told more of you to myself, 
than you can with modesty speak in your own behalf; 
and thus far I confirm yon.* O, you gods, think 1, what 
need we have any friends, if we should never have need 
of them ? they w ere the most needless creatures living, 
should we ne'er have use for them : and* would most 

• -^-^^/or ner perfect.^ That is, arrived at the perfection of hap- 
piness. Johnson. ' 

So, in Macbeth: 

** 1 hen comes my fit again ; I had else been ptrfects — ** 

1 ffov) had you been my Jf tend* el*e? nuhy have you that charitable 
title J'row thousands, did you not chiefiy belong to my heart f} CharttO' 
ble signifies, dear, endearing. So, Milton: 

** Relations dear, and all the charitiet 

«« Of father, son, and brother—." 
Alms, in Enj^lish, are called charities^ and from thenee we may 
collect that our ancestors knew well in what the virtue of alms- 
giving consisted; not in the act, but in the ditpotition. Warburtoiu 
The meaning is probably this: — Why are you distinguished 
from thousands by that title of endearment, was there not a par* 
ticular connection and intercourse of tenderness between you and" 
Hoe ? Johnson. 

• / conjirmyou.^ I fix your characters firmly in my own mind. 

yohnsmm 

• — - thty Hoere the most needless creatures living, should ve ne^er 
have use for them, : and— '\ This ^asftaige 1 have restOB^ from tlw 
eld copy. StetvenM* 
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ffesemble sweet instruments hung up in cases, that 
keep their sounds to themselves. Why, I have ofteli 
wished myself poorer, that I might cdme nearer to you. 
We are bom to do benefits : and what better or properer 
«an we call our own, than the riches of our friends ? O, 
what a precious comfort *tis, to have so many, like bro- 
thers, commanding one another's fortunes ! O joy« e'en 
made away ere it can be born!^ Mine eyes cannot hold 
cnit water, methinks:' to forget their faults, I drink t» 
you. 

Jifiem. Thou weepest to make them drink,* Timoxi. 

2 Lord, Joy had the like conception in our eyes, 
And, at that instant, like a babe^ sprung up.^ 

* Ojoy^ e^en mcule aviay ere it tan be bom /] Tears being the eflfect 
both of joy and grief, supplied our author with an opportunity of 
conceit, which lie seldom fails to indulge. Timon, weeping w ith 
a kind of tender pleasure, cries out, O joy^ e^en mcuie <Hoqv, de- 
stroyed, turned to tears, before it can be born, before it can be 
fully possessed, yohnson. 

So, in Romeo and yuiiet: 

" These violent delights have violent endg, 
*• And in their triumph die.*' 

The old copy h&s-^joys. It was corrected by Mr. Rowe. 

Afalone* 

« Mine eyes cannot holdout Vfater, fnethinks-] In the origiua* edi- 
tion the words stand thus: Mine eyes cannot hold out water ^ m«- 
thinis. To forget their faults I drink to you. Perhaps the true 
reading is this : Mine eyes cannot hold out ; they u^ater Mi'thinks, 
to forget their faults y I vjill drink to you. Or it may be explained 
without any change. Mine eyes cannot hold out vtater^ that is, can- 
not keep water from breaking in upon them, yohnson. 

^ to make themdrinkf'] SirT. Hanmer reads — to m.akethem 

idrink thee ; and is followed by Dr. Warburton, 1 think, w itiiout 
suiRcient reason. The covert sense of Apemantus is, luhat thou 
iosestf they get. Johnson. 

< — Hie a babe — ] That is, a vseeping babe, yohnson. 
I question if Shakspeare meant the propriety of allusion to be 
carried quite so far. To look for babies in the eyes of another, 
is no uncommon expression. Thus, among the anonymous pieces 
in Lord Surrey's Poeww, 1557: 

•* In eche of her two cristall eyes 

•* Sn\ileth a naked boye.*^ 
Again, in Love''s Mistress, by Heywood, 1636: 

" Jov'd in his looks, look'd babies in his eyes.* 
Again, in The Christian turn'd Titrk^ 1612: "She nsket bim 
9ing songs to her, looks fortunes In bis fists, Md kAka i? ^>Ji^j|£^ 
eyes." * i^^3^H 
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Afiem, Ho, ho ! I laugh to think that babe a bastard. 
3 Lord, 1 promise you, Iny lord, you movM me much, 
wf^jfy/j. Muchl* [^Tucket Bounded, 

7im, What means that trump?— How now? 

Enter a Servant. 

Serv, Please you, my lord, there arc certain ladies 
most desirous of admittance. 

Tim, Ladies? What are their wills? 

Serv. There comes with them a forerunner, my lord, 
which bears that office, to signify their pleasures. 

l\m. 1 pray, let them be admitted. 

-En/er Cupid. 
Cufi. Hail to thee, worthy 1 inion ;— and to all 
That of his bounties taste 1 — The live best senses 
Acknowledge thee their patron ; and come freely 
To gratiilatc thy plenteous bosom : The ear, 
Taste, touch, smell, all pleased from thy table rise ;* 

Ag'ain, in Churchyard's Tragicall Ditcourt of a dolorout Gentle* 
woman, 1593: 

«* Men will not looh for babes in hollow eyen." Steevent, 
Does not Luculliis dwell on Timon's metaphor by referring to 
circumstances preceding* the birth, and means joy was conceived 
in their eyes, and sprung up there, like the motion of a babe in 
the womb? Toliet. 

The word conception, in the preceding line, shows, I think, that 
Mr. Toilet's interpretation of this passage is the true one. W& 
have a similar imagery in Troiltu arid Crestida: 
** ^-^ and, almost like the gods, 
" Does thoughts unveil in their dumb cradle*.** Jf alone. 

s Much/] Apemantus means to say, — That's extraordinary. 
Much was formerly an expression of admiration. See Vol. V, 
p. 116, n. 9. Malone. 

Much ' is frequently used, as here, ironically, and with some 
indication of contempt. Steevens. 

* The ear, &c.] In former copies- 
There taste, touch, all pleated from thy table rite. 
They only now . 
The Jive senses are talked of by Cupid, but three of them on(f 
are made out; and those in a very heavy unintelligible mamier. 
It is plain therefore wc should read— 

Th' ear, taste, touch, smeW, pleased from thy table rise. 
These only now, &c. 
i. e.the five senses, Timon, acknowledge thee their patron; fcw 
of them, viz. the hearing, taste, touch, and svuU, are all feasted ik 
thy board ; and \Yvese \ak^<t% cQiai<& HiiJthme to entertun jour «q[Af 
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They only now come but to feast thine eyes. 

Tinu They are welcome all ; let them have kmd ad- 
mittance :— 
Musick, make their welcome.^ [J&w'f Cup. 

1 Lord, You see, my lord, how ample you are belov'd.' 

f • 

JMudck, Re-enter Cupid, %vith a masque q/* Ladies a* 
jimazons'i with Lutes in their Hands ^ dancing^ and 
playing, 

jlfiem. Hey day I what a sweep of vanity comes this 
way 1 
They dance!* they are mad women. 
Like madness is the glory of this life, 
As this pomp shows to a little oil, and root.^ 

in a masque. Massinger, in his Duke of Miliaine, copied the pas- 
sage from Shakspeare ; and apparently before it was thus corrupt- 
ed ; where, speaking of a banquet, he says— 
' «« , All that may be had 

" To please the eye, the ear, taste, touch, or smeU, 
** Are carefully- provided/* Warburton. 
Dr. Warburton and the 8absequent<editors omit the word-F-a/// 
but omission is the most dangerous mode of emendation. The 
coiTupted word—'There, shows that — The ear was intended to be 
contracted into one syllable ; and table also was probably used as 
taking up only the time of a monosyllable. Malone. 

Perhaps the present arrangement of the foregoing words« ren- 
ders monosyllabification needless. Steevens, 

Mustek, make their ^vlcome."] Perhaps, the poet wrote: 
Mustek, make known their luelcome, 
Se, in Macbeth 

" We will require her welcome,— 

*• Pronounce it for me, sir, to all our friends.'* Steewns. 

8 TTiey dance 1"^ I beVievfe They dance to be a marginal noteonlyt 
and perha))8 we should read : 

^he^e are inad vdomen. Tynvhitt. 

They dance ! they are mad women.] Shakspeare seems to have 
borrowed this idea from the puritanical writers of his own time. 
Thus in Stubbes*s Anatomic of Abuses, 8vo. 1583: ** Dauncers 
thought to be mad men.^* ** And as in all feasts and pastimes 
dauhclng is the last, so it is the extream of all oiher vice: And 
again, there were (saith Ludovicus Vives) from far countries cer- 
. tain men brought into our parts of the world, who when they saw 
men daunce, ran away marvelously affraid, crying out and think- 
ing them to have been mad,*' &c. 

Perhaps the thoujrht originated from the following pa8Sag6 
from Cicero pro Ayuena, 6: *< Nemo enim fer^ saltat sobrius^ nisi 
§9f\^ intanit*^* Stecocns, 
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We make ourselves fools, to disport ourselves ; 

And spend our flatteries^ to drink those men^ 

Upon whose age we void it up again^ 

AVith poisonous spite, and envy. Wh6 lives, that *s not 

Depraved, or depraves? who dies, that bears 

Not one spurn to their graves of their friends' gifti* 

I should fear, those, that dance before me now, 

Would one day stamp upon me : It has been done; 

Men shut their doors aguinst a setting sun. 

The Lords viae from Tadicy vfith much adoring of Tiuosi 
andy to shov) their lovely each Mingles out an Jimazoriy 
and all dancey Mm with JVomeUj a lofty Strain or tv)9 
to the Huutboysy and cease, 

Tim, You have done our pleasures much grace^ fait 
ladies,® 
Set a fair fashion on our entertainment, 
W liich was not half so beautiful and kind ; 
You have added worth unto 't, and lively lustre, ^ 
And entcrtain'd mc with mine own device ;* 
I am to thank you for it« 

1 iMdy, My lord,* you take us even at the best** 

• Like madness is the glory of this life^ 
As thispomfi shovis to a little oil, and rootJ] The glory of this life 
is very near to madness, as roa\- be made appear from this pompf 
extiibited in a place where a plulosopher is feeding on oil and 
roots Wlicn we see by example how few are the necessaries of 
life, we learn what madness there is in so much superfluity. 

yoknsoH, 

The word like in this place does not express resemblance^ but 
equality Apemantiis does not mean to say that the glory of this 
life was like madness, but it was just as much madness in the eye 
of reason, as the pomp appeared to be, when compared to the fill- 
gal repast of a philosopher. M. Mason. 

1 of their friends'" gift?"] That is, given them by their finendfl. 

yohnson, 

2 fair ladies,^, I should wish to read, for the sake of metre 

'fairest ladies. Fair^ however may be here used as a dissyllable. 

t^teeveiU' 

3 lively lustre, ] For the epithet — lively, we are indebted ts 

the second folio: it is wanting in the first. Steevens. 

4 ,.^,~^mine omn dmc€;'\ TVve mask appears to have been de» 
signed by TVmon to ^^wv^Txxe \\v% ^NSLt^yi. ^o^iwom. 

s 1 Ladv . Af y Zord, ttc.^ \tv \>cv^ oN^ ws^^^ ^\* tB^ftwSc.X'^^eiR^^^k" 
the 1 JLm-d. I bk^e veu\>iT^^ X^ ^\w»V^ ^^ ^»^ ^^wt V1.«&|^«.Mb^ 
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Afiem. 'Faith, for the worst is filthy ; and would not 
hold taking,' I doubt me. 

Tim, Ladies, there is an idle banquet 
Attends you:* Please you to dispose yourselves. 

Ml Lad, Most thankfully, my lord. 

\^Exeunt Cup. and Ladies 

Tim, Flavins, — 

Flav, My lord. 

Tim, The little casket bring me hither. 

Fla-v, Yes, my lord. — More jewels yet ! 
There is no crossing him in his humour ;® \A%ide. 

Else I should tell him, — Well, — i' faith, I should. 
When all *s spent, he 'd be cross'd then, an he could.* 

Edwards and Mr. Heath, as well as Dr. Johnson, concur in the 
emendation. Steevens. 

The conjecture of Dr. Johnson, who observes, that L only was 
probably set down in the MS. is well founded; for that abbre< 
viation is used in the old copy in this very scene, and in many 
othef places. The next speech, however coarse the allusion 
couched under the word taking may be, puts the matter beyond ^ _ 
a doubt. Malone. 

^ even at the Ifcst-I Perhaps we should read; 

— ever at the best. 
So, Act III, sc. vi: 

*' Ever at the best." Tynvhitt. 
Take us even at the best, I believe, means, you have seen the best 
we can do. They are supposed to be hired dancers, and therefore 
' there is no impropriety in such a confession. Mr. Malone's sub* 
1^ ' sequent explanation, however, pleases me better than my own. 

Steevens, 

I believe the meaning is, " You have conceived the fairest of 

us," (to use the words of LucuUus in a subsequent scene ;) you 

have estimated us too highly, perhaps above our deserts. So, in 

Spenser's Fairy ^een, B. VI, c. ix: 

*• He would commend his guift, and make the best.** 

Malone. 

7 viould not hold taking,] i. e. bear handlings words which 
are employed to the same purpose in King Henry IF, Part II : 

•• A rotten case abides no handling," Steevtns, 

8 «— i— there is an idle banquet 
Attends you :"] So, in Rotneo and Juliet ^ 

•• We have sl foolish trifling supper towards." Steevens. 

• There is no crossing him in his humour;^ Read: 

There is no crossing him in this his Autmoiir* XtiUcnu j 

* //^f V Af cross'd fAen, an he eoutd."] The potX doem VKA.iBft||^ 

V fbat he would be crassedin humour, biittkMytte^Iwi^*' 
VOL, XV. G g * 
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'Tis pitjr, bounty had not eyes behind ;* 

That man might ne'er be wretched for his mind.' 

[^Ejcity and return* with the Casket. 

1 Lord, Where be our men? 

^Vri'. HerC) my lord^ in readiness. 

3 Lord. Our horses. 

Tim, O my friends^ I have one word 

To say to you : — Look you, my good lord, I must 
Entreat you, honour me so much, as to 
Advance this jewel ;* 
Accept, and' wear it, kind my lord. 

1 Jjord. 1 am so far already in your gifts, — - 

jlil. So arc we all. 

Enter a Servant. 
Serv, My lord, there are certain nobles of the senate 
Newly alighted, and come to visit you. 

bis hand crossed whh money, if he could. He is playing on the 
word, and iilhiding to our old silver penny, used before King Ed- 
ward the First*s time, which had a cross on the reverse with a 
crease, that it might be more easily broke into halves and quar- 
ters, half-pence and farthings. From this penny, and other pieces, 
was our common expi'ession derived,—/ have not a cross tUnrnt 
'me; I. e. not a piece of money. Theobald. 

So, in Js you Like it.' •* — yet I should bear no cross, if I did 
bear you ; fur, I think you have no money in your purse." 

Steevens, 

The poet certainly meant this equivoque, but one of the senses 
intended to be conveyed was, he will then too late wish that it 
were possible to undo what he had done : he will in vain lament 
that I did not {^cross or] thvjart him in his career of prodigality. 

Malotie, 

3 — had mt eyes behind;] To see the miseries that are follow- 
ing her Johnson. 

Persius has a similar idea. Sat. I; 
** — cut vivere fas est 
** Occipili C3CC0.** Steevens. 

3 J ot his mind.'] For nobleness of soul, yohnson. 

4 to 

Advance this jrtoel;] To prefer it; to raise it to honour by 
weai injy it. Johnson. 

5 Accept , anM isfc] Thus the second folio. The first — unmetri- 
calU, — Accept it . Steevens. 

So, the ie\v<'\WT a^va \\\ \Ui.' \»receding scene : 

" Things r»V VVVte \a\v\t, CC\^^x\w^ \w >5w: ^>«x»r.t^^ 

*• Ave pnzed V»\ \\\e\t tum^x^^^^*. \\<t\\^N«t\\^\^'ixVk\^ 

" You wend the jewel \>^ vi^t^w^vC^ lA. M-a^et.. 
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Tim. They are fairly welcome. 

JFlav. . I beseech your honouri 

Vouchsafe me a word ; it does concern you near. 

Tim. Near? why then another time I '11 hear thee: 
I pr*ythee, let us be provided* 
To show them entertainment. 

I^lav. 1 scarce know how. [jiside. 

Enter another Servant. 

2 Serv. May it please your honour, the lord Lucius^ 
Out of his free lovei hath presentee to you 

Four milk-white horses, trapp'd in silver. 

7Vm. I shall accept them fairly : let the presents 

Enter a third Servant. 
Be worthily entertain'd. — How now, what news? 

3 Serv, Please you, my lord, that honourable gentle- 
man, lord Lucullus, entreats your company to-morrow 

* to hunt with him ; and has sent your honour two brace 
of greyhounds. 

Tim, I '11 hunt with him ; And let them be receiv'dj 

^ Not without fair reward. • 

Flav. [awt/f] What will this come to ? 

He commands us to provide, and give great gifts^ 
And all out of an empty coffer.'^ — 
Nor will he know his purse ; or yield me this, 
To show him what a beggar his heart is, 
Being of no power to make his wishes good \ 
His promises Hy so beyond his state, 
That what he speaks is all in debt, he owes 
For every word ; he is so kind, that he now 
Pays interest for 't ; his land 's put to their books. 
Well, 'would I were gently put out of ofRce, 
Before I were forc'd out ! 
Hcippier is he that has no friend to feed, 
Vhan such as do even enemies exceed, 
bleed ipwardly for my lord. \^Eocit, 

I pr'ythee, let ut be provided '-»'] As the measure is here impcr- 
T': ., we may reasonably suppose our author to have written: 

/ pry thee, let us be provided straight — . 
in Hamlet: 

** Make her grave straight,** 
. immediately. Steevens. 



* 
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'Jnd aiiout of an empty coffer^ Read : 

jinef a// the wliiie out of an empty coffer, IkiUoru 
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Ttm. You do yourselves 

Much wrong, you bate too much of your own merits:— 
Here, my lord; a trifle of our love. 

a Lord. With more than common thanks I will re- 
ceive it. 

3 Lord. O, he is the very soul of bounty ! 

TVwi. And now 1 remember me,' my lord, you gave 
Good words the other day of a bay courser 
I rode on : it is yours, because you lik'd it. 

7 Lord. I beseech you,* pardon me, my lord, in that. 

Tim. You may take my word, my lord ; I know^ n^ 
man 
Can justly praise, but what he does affect: 
I weigh my friend's affection with mine own ; 
I '11 tell you true.* I *11 call on you. 

M Lorde. None so welcome. 

Tim. I take all at>d your several visitations 
So kind to heart, 'tis not enough to give ; 
Methinks, I could deal kingdoms* to my friends, 

* --"^ remember me,] I have added — me, for the sake of mea. 
sure. So, in King JRichard 111: 

« I do remember we, — Henry the sixth 
" Did prophecy — ." Steevene. 

* I beseech youj'] Old copy, unmetrically— 
O, / beteeeh you^ — -. 
I'he player editors have been liberal of their tragick 0*#, to the 
frequent injury of our author's measure. For the same reason I 
have expelled this exclamation from the beginning of the next 
speech but one. Steevent. 

1 I '11 tell you true'] Dr. Johnson reads,— I tell you &c. in which 
he has been heedlessly followed ; for though the change does not 
affect the sense of the passage, it is quite unnecessary, as may 
lie proved by numerous instances in our author's dialogue. Thus» 
in the first line of King Henry V: 

«* My lord, I HI tell you, that self bill is urg'd — .»» 
Again, in King yohn: 

J* / HI tell thee, Hubert, half my power, this night — .*• 

Steevens- 
a *4is not enough to give/ 

Methinks, / could deal kingdoms — ] Thus the passage stood 
in all the editions before Sir T. Hanmer's, who restored — My 
thanh. yohnson. 

I have displaced the words inserted by Sir T. Hanmer. What 
I have already given, says Timon, is not sufficient on the occa- 
sion: Methinks I could t/efl/ kingdoms, i. e. could dispense them 
on every side with an ungrudging distribution, like that with 
which I eould deal out card%. Stee^«n$. 
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And ne'er be weary.— Alcibiades, 
Thou art a soldier, therefore seldom rich, 
It comes in charity to thee : for all thy living 
Is 'mongst the dead ; and all the lands thou hast 
Lie in a pitched field. 

'^Icib. - Ay, defiled land,' my lord. 

1 Lord, We are so virtuously bound, — 

Tim. And so 

Am I to you. 

2 Lord, So infinitely endear'd, — 
Tim, All to you.* — ^Lights, more lights. 

1 Lord. The best of happiness, 

Honour, and fortunes, keep with you, lord Timon ! 

Tim, Ready for liis friends.* 

[^Exeunt Alcib. Lords, ^c. 

Aftem, What a coil 's here ! 

Serving of becks,* and jutting out of bums ! 
I doubt whether their legs^ be worth the sums^ 

3 Ay, defiled land,"] I, — is the old reading, which apparently de- 
pends on a very Iomt quibble. Alcibiades is told, that his estate lies 
in a pitch*d field. Now pitch, as Falstaff says, doth defile. Alci- 
biades therefore replies, that his estate lies in defiled land. This, 
as it happened, was not understood, and all the editors pub- 
Ushed— 

/ dejy land, — . yohnson. 
I bein^ always printed in the old copy for Ay, the editor of the 
second folio made the absurd alteration mentioned by Dr. John- 
son. Malone. 

4 All ro you/.] i. e. all good wishes, or all happiness to you. So, 
Macbeth r 

"All to all.'* Steevens. 

B Peady for his friends.'] I suppose, for the sake of enforcing 
the sense, as well as restoring the measure, we should read : 
Ready ever for his friends. Steevens. 

6 Serving of hecksi\ Beck means a saluts^tion made with the 
head. So, Milton: 

" Nods and becks, and wreathed smiles." 
To serve a beck, is to offer a salutation, yohnson. 

To serve a beck, means, I believe, to pay a courtly obedience to m 
. >(/. Thus, in The Death of Robert Earl of Huntington^ 1601 : 

** And with a low beck 

*« Prevent a sharp check." 
Again, in The Play of the Four P*s, 1569: 

** Then Ito every soul ai^ain, 

** Did give a beck tliem to retain." 

Gg2 
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That arc given for 'em. Friendship 's full of dregs: 
Methinks, fulse hearts should never have sound legs. 
Thus honest fools lay out their M'ealth on court'sies. 

Tim, Now, Apemantusy if thou wert not sullen, 
I 'd be good to thee. 

Afwm, No, I '11 nothing : for, 

If I should be brib'd too, there would be none left 
To rail upon thee ; and then thou would'st sin the faster 
Thou giv'st so long, Timon, I fear me, thou 
Wilt give away thyself in paper shortly :• 
What need these feasts, pomps, and vain glories ? 

Tim, NaT 

An you begin to rail on society once, 
1 am sworn, not to give regard to you. 

lu Ram- Alley, or Merry Trich, 1611, 1 find the same word : 

«* I had my winks, my bech, treads on the toe." 
Again, in Ucy wood's Hafie of Lucrece, 1630: 
•• ————— wanton looks, 
" And ])rivy 6ech, savouring incontinence.'* 
Again, in Lyly*8 JVuinan in the Moorit 1597: 

" And he that witli a bed controuls the heavens.** 
It happens then that the word ^ei has no less than four distir 
significations. In Drayton's Polyolbion, it is enumerated amo] 
the appellations of small streams of v}ater. In Shakspeare's A 
tony and Cleopatra, it has its common meaning — a tign ofinvitati 
made by the hand. In Timon, it appears to denote a iow, and 
J-yly's plav, a nod of dignity or command f as well as in Mori 
andSylla/l594: 

*' Yea Sylla with a beck could break thy neck.** 
Again, in the interlude of yacob and Esau, 1568 : 

" For what, O Lortl, is so possible to man's judgment 
** Which thou canst not with a bed perform incontinent ? 

Steevei 
See Surrey's Poems, p. 29 : 

" And with a becJte full lowe he bowed at her feete." 

Tyraihi 
7 1 doubt nhether their legs iStc ] He plays upon the word Ur 
U signifies a lim.b, and a bow or act of obeisantc- Johnson. 
See Vol. VIII, p. 247, n. 5. Malone, 

• " I fear me, thou 
Wilt give away thyself in paper shortly .-"l i. e. be ruined by I 
securities entered into. Warburton 

Dr. Farmer would read — in proper. So, in William Roy's Si 
Tire against Wolsey : 

«* — their order 

" Is to have nothynge in proper, 

" But \J\ MAt all thynges in commune** &c, Steevens 
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Farewel ; and come with better musick. £Exit, 

jifiem. So ;— 

Thou 'It not hear me now,— thou shalt not then, I '11 lock® 
Thy heaven^ from thee. O, that men's ears should be 
To counsel deaf, but not to flattery ! [^£xit% 



ACT II SCENE I. 

The same, A Room in a Senator's House, 

Enter a Senator, with Pafiera in his Han^, 

Sen, And late, five thousand to Varro ; and to Isidore 
He owes nine thousand ; besides my former sum, 
Which makes it five and twenty — Still in motion 
Of raging waste ? It cannot hold ; it will not. 
If I want gold, steal but a beggar's dog. 
And give it Tim on, why, the dog coins gold : 
If I would sell my horse, and buy twenty* more 
Better than he, why, give my horse to Timon, 
Ask nothing, give it him, it foals me, straight, 
And able horses :^ No porter at his gate ; 

9 Thou ^It not hear me nrw, — thou shalt not then, J *ii loci — ]The 
measure will be restored by the omission of an unnecessary word 
— me.- 

Thou Ut not hear now, — thou shalt not then, I *ll lock — . 

Steevenu 

1 Thy heaven — ] The pleasure of being flattered, yohnson. 

Apemantus never intended, at any event, to flatter Timon, nor 
did Timon expect any flattery from him. By hit heaven he means 
good advice, the only thing by which he could be saved. The fol- 
lowing lines confirm this explanation. M. Mason. 

2 fvoenty — ] Mr. Theobald has — ten. Dr. Farmer proposes 

to read — twain. Reed. 

3 Ask nothitigt give it him, it foals me, straight^ 
And able horses:] Mr. Theobald reads: 
Ten able horses. Steerens. 
** If I want gold (says the Senator) let me steal a beggar's dog, 
and give it Timon, the dog coins me gold. If I would sell my 
horse, and had a mind to buy ten better instead of him ; why, I 
need but give my horse to Timon, to gain this point; and it pre- 
sently fetches me an horse.** But is that gaining the point pro- 
posed ? The first folio reads : 
And abie horses :— 
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But rather one that smiles, and still invites^ 
All thai pass by. It cannot hold ; no reason 
Can found his state in safety.' Capiiis, hoi 

Which reading^, joined to the reasoning of the passage, gave me 
the hint for this emendation. Theobald. 
' The passage which Mr. Theobald would alter, means only this : 
^* If I give my horse to Timon, it immediately foals, and not only 
produces nutrty but Me horses.'* The same construction occurs 
m Much Ado about Nothing: « — and men are only turned into 
tongue, and trim one* too. 

Something similar occurs also in Beaumont and Fletcher's Hu- 
morout Lieutenant: 

** — some twenty, young and handsome, 
" As also able maids, for the court service." Steevent* 
Perhaps the letters of the word me were transposed at the 
press. Shakspeare might have written : 
— it JoaU 'em etraight 
And able horse*. 
If there be no corruption in the text, the word ttoenty in the 
preceding line, is understood here after me. 

We have had this sentiment difierently expressed in the pre* 
ceding Act : 

•• — no meed but he repays 
" Seven-fold above itself; no gift to him', 
** But breed* the g^ver a return exceeding 
** All use of qtiittance." Malone. 

< — No porter at his gate / 
But rather one that smiles, and itill invites — ] 1 imagine that $■ 
line is lost here, in which the behaviour of a surly porter was de- 
scribed, yohnson. 

There is no occasion to suppose the loss of a line. Sternness ww 
the characteristick of a porter. There appeared at KiUingworth 
castle, [1575] ** a porter, tall of parson, big of lim, and stearn <f 
eountinaunsV Farmer, 

So also, in A Knight'^s Conjuring &c. by Decker : *« You mistake, 
if you imagine that Plutoes jborferis like one of those big fellowes 
that stand like g>'ants at Lordes g^tes &c. — yet hee 's as surly as 
those key -turners are." Steepens. 

The word'-oRf, in the second line, does niot refer to porter, 
but means a person. He has no stern forbidding porter at his 
gate, to keep people out, but a person who invites them in. 

M. Mason. 
* — — no reason 
Can found his state in safety.'] [Old copy — soundl The sup- 
posed meaning of this must be, — No reason^ by sounding, fa- 
thoming, or trying, his state, can find it seife But as the words 
stand, they imply, that no reason can safely sound his state. I read 
thus: 

■ — no reason 

Can found his litatc in safet>.<^ 
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Caphis, I say ! 

Enter Caphis. 

Cafih. Here, sir ; What is your pleasure ? 

Sen, Get on your cloak, and haste you to lord Fimon ; 
Importune him for my monies ; be not ceas'd® ^ 
With slight denial ; nor then silenc'd, when— 
Commend me to your wa^/fr— and the cap 
Plays in the right hand, thus : — but tell him, sirrah,^ 
My uses cry to me, I must serve my turn 
Out of mine own ; his days and times are pastj 
And my reliances on his fracted dates 
Have smit my credit : I love, and honour him ; 
But must not break my back, to heal his finger ; 
Immediate are my needs; and my relief 
Must not be toss'd and turn'd to me in words, 
But find supply immediate. Get you gone : 
Put on a most importunate aspect, 
A visage of demand ; for, I do fear. 
When every feather sticks in his own wing, 
Lord Timon will be left a naked gull,® 
Which flashes* now a phoenix. Get you gone. 

Reason cannot find Ms fortune to have any safe or solid foundu' 
tion. 

The types of the first printer of this play were so worn and 
defaced, that f and f are not always to be distinguished. 

yohnson. 
The following passage in Macbeth afibrds countenance to Dr. 
Johnson's emendation : 

" Whole as the marble, founded as the rock ; — .** 

Steevens, 
6 — be not ceas*d — ] i. e. stopped. So, in Claudius Tiberius 
Nero, 1607: 

"Why should Tiberius* liberty be ceased ^^ 
Again, in The Valiant Welckmxin, 1615: 
** — pity thy people's wrongs, 
*' And cease the clamours both of old and young." 

Steevetis. 
t "■''•^ sirrah,"] was added for the sake of the metre by the edi- 
tor of the second folio. Malone. 

8 — «- a naked gull,] A gull is a bird as remarkable for the po- 
verty of its feathers, as a phceniz is supposed to be for the rich- 
ness of its plumage. Steevens. 

Which flashes &c.] Which, the pronoun relative, relating to 

things, is frequently used, as in this instance, by Shakspeare, in- 

.ead of wAo, the pronoun relative, applied to persons. The use of 
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Cafth, I gro, sir. 

Sen. I go, sir f'-»take the bonds along with you. 
And have the da^s in compl.* ^ ' 

Cafih. I will, sir. 

^cn. Go. ^Exeunt, 

SCENE II. 

The tame, A Hall in Timon's Hotite, 

Fsfiter Flavius, xvith many Bills in his Hand, 

Flav, No care, no stop ! so senseless of expencei 
That he will neither know how to maintain it) 
Nor cease his flow of riot : Takes no account 
How things go from him ; nor resumes no care 
Of what is to continue ; Never mind 
Was to be so unwise^ to be so kind.* 

the former instead of the latter is still preserved in the Lord*tf 
^ra}er. 5>eet«n«. 

1 C«ph 1 go, tir. 
Sen. I go, tir?l This last speech is not a captious repetition of 
what Caphii said, but a further injunction to him to go. /, in all 
the old dramatick writers, stands for — tty, as it does in this place. 

M. Mason. 
I hare left Mr. M. Mason^s opinion before the reader, though I 
^4lo not heartily concur in it. Steepens, 

• — take the konds along uithyou. 
And have the dates in compt.] [Old copy— ifnrf have the dates in. 
Come.] Certainly, ever since bonds were given, the date was put 
in when the bond was entered into : and these bonds Timon had 
already given, and the time limited for their payment was lapsed. 
The Senator's charge to his servant must be to the tenour as I 
have amended the text ; Take geod notice of the dates, for the 
better computation of the interest due upon them. Theobald. 

Mr. Theobald's emendatioii may be supported by the following 
instance in Macbeth: 

'* Have theirs, themselves, and what is theirs, in comfit.** 

Steevens, 

9 — — .^i.. Never mind 

Was to be so unxoise, to be so Hnd."] Nothing can be worse, or 

more obscurely expressed : and all for the sake of a wretched 

rhyme. To make it sense and grammar, it should be supplied 

thus : 

V 

' — - Never tnind 

Was £made'\ to be <o un<u)itet ^\u order! to be so kind. 
i. c. Natui*e, in order to mate a'v^^^'*^ xsCvcv^, \wtv«\s«fc!i^ ^q. 
(iowed any man with »o Var^e a a\wa^ q^ fe^^ • W wrbujr\««.. 
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What shall be done ? He will not hear, till feel : 

I must be round with him, now he comes from hunting. 

Enter Caphis, and the Servants o/* Isidore anc/ Vara*, 

Cafih, Good even, Varro:^ What, ' 

You come for money ? 

Var, Serv. Is 't not your business too? 

Cafih, It is ; — And yours too, Isidore ? 

Jsid, Sen), It is so. 

Cafih, 'Would we were all discharg'd! 

Var. Serv. I fear it. 



Of this mode of expression, conversation affords many exam- 
ples : ** I was always to be blamed, whatever happened **«•*< I 
am in the lottery, but I was always to draw blanks.*' Johnson. 

4 Good even, Varro .*] It is observable, that this ^ood evening is 
liefore dinner: for Timon tells Alcibiades, that they v/iW go firth 
Mgain, as soon as dinner 's done, whicli may prove that by dinner our 
author meant not the ctma of ancient times, but the mid-day's 
repast I do not suppose the passage corrupt: such inadverten- 
cies neither author nor editor can escape. 

There is another remark to be made. Varro and Isidore sink 

a few lines afterwards into the servants of Varro and Isidore. 

Whether servants, in our author's time, took the names of their 

masters, 1 know not. Perhaps it is ; slip of negligence. Johnson* 

In the old copy it stands, ** £fiter Caphis, Isidore, and Varro,** 

Steevens* 
In like manner in the fourth scene of the next Act the servant 
of Lucius is called by his master's name ; but our author's inten- 
tion is suflficiently manifested by the stage -direction in the fourth 
scene of the third Act, where we find in the first folio, (p. 86, 
col 2,) " Enter Varro' s man, meeting others** I have therefore al- 
ways annexed Serv. to the name of the master. Malone. 

Good even, or, as it is sometimes less accurately Mritten, Good 
Hen, >vas the usual salutation from noon, the moment that good 
morrow became improper. This appears plainly from the follow- 
ing passage in Homeo and Juliet, Act 11, sc. iv: 
** Nurse. God ye good morrow, gentlemen 
" Mercutio God ye good den, fair gentlewoman. 
^* Nur Is It good den? 

" Merc. 'Tis no less I tell you; for the hand of the dial 

jaow upon tlie of noonV 

..;,= So, In Hjimlet's greeting to Marcelhis, Act I, sc. i. Sir T. Han- 

aii# i)r. Warburton, not being av\ are, 1 presume, of this wide 

le of Good evejiy have altered it to Good VK^rnhig ; without any 

^-Jessiu, as fiom the course of the incidents, precedent and sub- 

'juent, the day may well be supposed to be turned of noon. 

T\T5»KUt. 
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Caph. Here comes the lord. 

Knter Timon, Alcibiades^ and Lords, i:fc. 

Tim, So soon us dinner 's done, we '11 forth again,^ 
My Alcibiudes.-— With me ? What 's your will ? 

Cafih, My lord, here is a note of certain dues. 

Tim, Dues? Whence are you? 

Cafih, Of Athens here, my lord. 

Tim, Go to my steward. 

Cafih. Please it your lordship, he hath put me off 
To the succession of new days this month : 
My muster is awuk'd by great occusion, 
To call upon his own ; and humbly prays you, 
That with your other noble parts you '11 suit,* 
In giving him his right. 

Tim, Mine honest friend, 

I pr*ythec, but repair to me next moniing. 

Cafih, Nay, good my lord, 

Tim, Contain thyself, good friend. 

Var, Sn'v, One Varro's servant, my good lord, — 

Isid, 6Vn'. From Isidore^ 

lie humbly prays your speedy payment,"!^ ■ ■ 

Caji/j, If you did know, my lord, my master's wants,— 

5 ...... we * II forth againC\ i.t;. to hunting, from which diversion, 

we find by Flavitis*s speech, he was just returned. It may be here 
observed, that in our author's time it was the custom to hunt as 
vrell after dinner as before. Thus, in Laneham's Account of the 
Entertainment at Kenelioorth Cattle, we find, that Qiieen Elizabeth 
always, while there, hunted in the afternoon: ** Monday was hot, 
and therefore her highness kept in *tiU Jive a clok in the evening; 
what time it pleaz'd her to ryde forth into the chase, to hunt the 
hart of fors ; which found anon, and after sore chased," &c. 
Again: " Munday the 18th of this July, the weather being* hot, 
her highness kept the castle for coolness 'till about Jive a ciok, 
lier majesty in the chase hunted the hart (as before) of forz," && 
So, in Tancred and Gismund, 1592: 

" He means this evening in the park to hunt.'* JReed. 

6 That v)ith your other noble parts you *ll suit,"] i. e. that you viB 
behave on this occasion in a manner consistent with your other 
noble qualities. Steevens, 

7 He huTTibly prays your speedy payment,'] As our author does not 
appear to have meant that the servant of Isidore should be l«i 
civil than those of the other lords, it is natural to conceive tW 
this line, at present imperfect, originally stood thus : 

He humbly prays your lordship's speedy payment, Steevm' 
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Var. Serv, 'Twas due on forfeiture, my lord, six weeks^ 
And past, — 

Isid. Serv. Your steward puts me off, my lord ; 
And I am sent expressly to your lordship. 

77m. Give me breath ; ■ 
I do beseech you, good my lords, keep on ; 

[^I'.veunt Alcib. and Lords. 
I '11 wait on you instant } .—Come hither, pray you. 

[7bFLAV. 
How goes the world, that I am thus encounter'd 
With clamorous demands of date-broke bonds,' 
And the detention of long-since -due debts. 
Against my honour: 

Flav, Please you, gentlemen, 

The time is unagreeable to this business : 
Your importunacy cease, till after dinner; 
That I may make his lordship understand 
Wherefore you are not paid. 

Tim. Do so, my friends: 

-See them well entertain'd. [_Exit Tim. 

Flav, I pray, draw near. [Exit Flav. 

Enter Apemantus and a Fool.' 
Cafih, Stay, stay, here comes the fool with Apeman- 
tus; let 's have some sport with 'em. 

8 — ^ date-^roi^e bojids,'] The old copy has : 
— of debt, broken bonds. 
Mr. Malone very judiciously reads — date-broken. For the sake of 
measure, I have omitted the latter letter of the second word. So, 
in Much Ado about Nothing: " I have broke [i. e. broken] with her 
father." Steevetis. 

To the present emendation I should not have ventured to give 
a place in the text, but that some change is absolutely necessiiry, 
and this appears to be established beyond a doubt by a former 
line in the preceding scene: 

" And my reliances on his/racted dates " 

The transcriber's ear deceived him here as in many other 
places. Sir Thomas Hanmer and the subsequent editors evaded 
the difficulty by omitting the corrupted word — debt- Malone. 

'^ Enter Apemantus and a Fool] I suspect some scene to be 
lost, in which the entrance of the Fool, and the page that follows 
him, was prepared b\ some introductory dialogue, in which the 
audii-nce was informed that the>' were the fool and page of l^hry- 
nia, Timandra, or some other courtezan, upon ♦ht knov ledge 
of which depends the greater part of the ensuing jocularity. 

VOL. XV. H h 
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Var, Serv, Hang him, he *11 abuse us. 

Isid. Serv, A plague upon him, dog i 

Far. Serv. How dost, fool ? 

jifiem. Dost dialogue with thy shadow ? 

Var, Serv, I speak not to thee. 

Jifiem, No ; 'tis to thyself.— Come away ^ [TV? the Food, 

Isid. Serv. \jo Var. Serv.] There *s the tool hangs on 
j'our back already. 

Afiem, No, thou stand'st single, thou art not on him 
yet. 

Cafih, Where 's the fool now. 

jifiem. He last asked the question.— Poor rogues, and 
lusurers* men ! bawds between gold and want l^ 

All Serv, What are ve, Apemantus? 

Afiem, Asses. 

All Serv, Why ? 

Afiem, That you ask me, what you are, and do not know 
yourselves.— Speak to 'em, fool. 

Fool, How do you, gentlemen ? 

All Serv, Gramercies, good fool: How does your mis* 
tress ? 

Fool, She 's e'en setting on water to scald such chick- 
ens as you are.* ' Would,swe could see you at Corinth.* 

t Poor roguest and usurer** men/ bawdt See] This is said so 
abruptly, that I am inclined to think it misplaced^ and would 
regulate the passag^e thus : 

Caph . Where '« the fool novi ? 

Apem. He last asked the question. 

All. What are we, Apemantus P 

Apem. Asses. 

All. Whyp 

Apem. That you ask me v}hat you are, and do not knovo your" 
selves. Poor rogues, and usurpers* mjen I bawds between gold and want/ 
Speak he. 

Thus every word will have «ts proper place. It is likely that the 
passage transposed was forgot in the copy, and inserted in the 
margin, perhaps a little beside t^e proper place, which the tran- 
scriber wanting either skill or care t0 4)bserve, wrote it where it 
»ow stands. Johnson. 

The transposition proposed by Dr. Johnson is unnecessary. 
Apemantus does not address these words to any of the others, 
but mutters them to himself; so that they do not enter into the 
dialogue, or compose a part of it. M. Mason. 

* She *s ,e*en setting on water to scald C^c ] The old name for the 
4isease got at Corinth was the brenning, and a sense of scalding is 
Hie of its first symptoms, ^ohiucm. 
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Aticm. Good ! gramercy. 

Enter Page. 
Fool, Look you, here comes my mistress' page.* 

The same thou^t occurs tn T^e Old Lamy by Massinger : 
" ■ look parboil'd, 

" As if they came from Cupid's raiding house.'* 
Randle Holme, in his Acadnny of Amia and Biazon, B. III> ch. 
n, p. 441, has also the following passage: ** He beareth Argent, 
a Doctor's tub (otherwise called a Cleansing Tub,) Sable, Hopped, 
Or. In this pockifyed, and such diseased persons, are for a cer- 
tain time put into, not to boyl up to an heighth, but to parboil^ 
&c. Steevent» 

It was anciently the praclice, and in inns perhaps still continues, 
to scald of}' the feathers of poultry. Instead of plucking them. 
Chaucer hath referred to it in his Romaunt of the Rose, 6820:- 
" Without scalding they hem fiulle.'* Henley, 

^ * Would, fjoe could see you at Corinth.] A cant name for a baw- 
dy-house, I suppose, from the dissoluteness of that ancient Greek 
city; of which Alexander ab Alesandro has these words: ** Mt 
CoRiNTHi supra millt prostitutas in tcmplo Veneris assidue degere, 
et inflainmata libidine qu^stui meretricio operant dare, et velut sacro' 
rum tninistras Deaefumulari " Milton, in his Apology for Smectyni' 
nuus, says : " Or searching for me at the Bordellos, where, it may 
be, he has lost himself, and raps up, without pity, the sage and 
rheumatick old prelatess, with all her young Corinthian laity, to 
enquire for such a one." Warburton. 

See Vol. VIII. p. 217, n. 6. Malone^ 

A — ... my mistress' page."] In the first passage this Fool speaks 
of his manter, in the second [as exhibited in the modern editions] 
of his mistress. In the old copy it is master in both places. It 
should rather, perhaps, be mistress in botb, as it is in a following 
and a preceding passage : 

** All. How does your fnistress ?" 

" Fool. My mistress is one, and I am her fool." Steevens. 
I have not hesitated to print mistress in both places. Master was 
frequently printed in the old copy instead of mistress, and vice vet' 
sa, from the ancient mode of writing an MonXy, which stood in: 
the MSS. of Shakspeare's time either for the one or the other; 
and the copyist or printer completed the word without attending 
to the context. This abbreviation is found in Coriolanus, fol. 1623, 
p. 21: 

" Where 's Cbtus ? Mv M. calls for hhn ?*»* 
Ag^n, more appositely, in The Merchant of Venice, 1623 : 
•* What ho, M. \_Master\ Lorenzo, and M.^ [^Mistress] Lo- 



renzo." 



In Vol. VI, p. 44, n. 2, and Vol. X, p. 142, n. 1, are found 
corruptions similar to the present, in consequence of the prin- 
iep's completing the aM)reviated word of the MS. improperly. 
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Page. [_eo the Fool] Why, how now, captain? what do 
you in this wise company ?— How dost thou, Aperaantus? 

Afiem. 'Would I had a rod in my mouth, that I might 
answer thee profitably. 

Page, Pr'ythee, Apemantus, read me the superscrip- 
tion of these letters ; I know not which is which. 

jifiem. Canst not read? 

Page. No. 

jifiem. There will little learning die then, that day thou 
art hanged. This is to lord Timon ; this to Alcibiades. 
Go ; thou wast born a bastard, and thou 'It die a bawd. 

Page, Thou hast whelped a dog ; and thou shalt fa- 
mish, a dog's death. Answer not, I am gone. \_Exit Page. 

jifiem. Even so thou out-run* st grace. Fool, I will go 
with you to lord Timon's. 

Pool, Will you leave me there? 

Aficm, If Timon stay at home. — You three serve three 
usurers ? 

All Serv, Ay ; 'would they served us ! 

A/iem, So would 1, — as good a trick as ever hangman 
served thief. 

Pool, Are you three usurers' men ? 

All Serv. Ay, fool. 

Pool. I think, no usurer but has a fool to his servant : 
My mistressis one, and I am her fool. When men come 
to borrow of your masters, they approach sadly, and go 
away merry ; but they enter my mistress' house' mer- 
rily, and go away sudly : The reason of this ? 
Far. Seirv. I could render one. 

Afiem, Do it then, that we may account thee a whore- 
master, and a knave ; which notwithstanding, thou shalt 
be no less esteemed. 

Var, Serv, What is a whoremaster, fool? 

Pool, A fool in good clothes, and something like thee. 
'Tis a spirit: sometime, it appears like a lord; some- 
time, like a lawyer; sometime, like a philosopher, with 
two stones more than his artificial one :* He is very often 

8 my mistress' Aowje— ] Here again the old copy reads— 
master's. I have corrected it for the reason already assigned. 
The context puts the matter beyond a doubt. Mr. Theobald, I 
find, had silently made the same emendation ; but in subsequent 
editions the corrupt reading of the old copy was again restored. 

Jifalone, 
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like a knight ; and, generally in all shapes, that man goes 
up and down in, from fourscore to thirteen, this spirit 
walks in. 

Var, Serv, Thou art not altogether a fool.- 

Fool, Nor thou altogether a wise man : as much fooU 
ery as I have, so much wit thou lackest. 

j^/iem. That answer might have become Apemantus. 

M Serv, Aside, aside ; here comes lord Timon. 

Re-enter Timon and Flavius. 

Afiem. Come with me, fool, come. 

FooL I do not always follow lover, elder brother, and 
woman ; sometime, the philosopher. 

\Exeunt Apem. and Fool. 

FUlv, Tray you, walk near ; I '11 speak with you anon. 

^Exeunt Serv. 

Tim.YoM make me marvel : Wherefore, ere this time, 
H&d you not fully laid my state before me ; 
That I might so have rated my expence. 
As I had leave of means ? 

FUl-v, You would not hear me, 

At many leisures I proposed. 

Tim, Go to : 

Perchance, some single vantages you took. 
When my indisposition put you back; 
And that unaptness made you minister,^ 
Thus to excuse yourself. 

Flav, O my good lord I 

At many times I brought in my accounts. 
Laid them before you ; you would throw th^m off. 
And say, you found them in mine honesty. 

« — — hii artificial one:"^ Meaning the celebrated philosopher's 
stone, which was in those times much talked of. Sir Thomas Smith 
was one of those who lost considerable sums in seeking of it. 

yohnson. 

Sir Richard Steele was one of the last eminent men who enter- 
tained hopes of being successful in this pursuit. His laboratory 
was at Poplar, a village near London, and is now converted into 
a garden house. Steevens. 

T ^^^made your m/nwffr,] So the original. The second folio 
end the later editions have all: 

— made you minister. Johnson. 
The coi^struction Is-.'^And made that unaptneu yourminister. 

Malone* 
Hh2* 
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When, for some trifling present, you have bid me 
Return so much,' I have shook my head, and wept ; 
Yea, 'gainst the authority of manners, pray'd you 
To hold your hand more close : I did endure 
Not seldom, nor no slight checks ; when I have 
Prompted you, in the ebb of your estate, 
And your great flow of debts. My dear-lov'd lord,* 
Though you hear now, (too late 1) yet now 's a time^ 
The greatest of your having lacks a half 
To pay your present debts. 

Tim. Let all my land be sold.* 

FlaxK 'Tis all engag'd, some forfeited and gone ; 
And what remains will hardly stop the mouth 

' Return so much,] He does not mean so grcca a sum, but a cer- 
tain sum, as it might happen to be. Our author frequently uses 
this kind of expression. See a note on the words—" with to many 
talents," in the second scene of the next act. MaUme. 

9 — My dear-/b«V lord^ ] Thus the second folio. The first 
omit^ the epithet — dear, and consequently vitiates the measure. 

Steevens. 
^ Though you hearnow, (too late) yet nov»*9 a time^ i. c. Though 
it be now too late to retrieve your former fortunes, yet it is not 
loo late to prevent by the assistance of your friends, your future 
miseries. Had the Oxford editor understood the sense, he would 
Oot have altered the text to, — 

Though you hear me now, yet nam *s too late a tim.e. 

Warburton. 

1 think Sir Thomas Hanmer right, and have received his emen- 
dation. yohnson. 

The old reading is not properly explained by Dr. Warburton. 
*' Though I tell you this (says Flavius) at too late a period, per- 
haps, for the information to be of any service to you, yet late as 
it is, it is necessary that you should be acquainted with it." It is 
evident, that the steward* had very little hope of assistance from 
bis master's friends. Ritson. 

Though you now at last listen to my remonstrances, yet now 
your affairs are in such a state that the whole of your remaining 
fortune will scarce pay half your debts. You are therefore wise toa 
late. Malone. 

2 The greatest of your having lacks a half 
To pay your present debts, 

Tim. Let all my lands be sold"] The redun- 

dancy of measure in this passage persuades me that it stood ori- 
g'inally thus : 

Tour greatest /laving lacfc« a Kolf to ^a>^ 

Tour present debts* 
Tinu Let all uaj Icwid bt a^U. S\wqw\*. 
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Of present dues : the future comes apace : 
What shall defend the interim I and at length 
How goes our reckoning?* 

Tim. To Lacedsemdn did my land extend. 

Fiav, O my good lord, the world is but a word ;* 
Were it all yours to give it in a breath, 
How^ quickly were it gone ? 

Tim, You tell me true. 

J^lav. If you suspect my husbandry, or falsehood, 
Call me before the exactest auditors. 
And set me on the proof. So the gods bless me, 
When all our offices^ have been oppressed 
With riotous feeders ;• when our vaults have wept 
With drunken spilth of wine ; when every room 

3 — and at length 

How goes our reckoning?] This Steward talks very wildly. The 
Lord indeed mi^ht have asked, what a Lord seldom knows : 

ITov) goes our reckoning ? 
But the Steward was too well satisfied in that matter. I would 
read therefore : 

Hold good our reckoning? Warburton. 
It is common enough, and the commentator knows it is common 
to propose, interrogatively, that of which neither the speaker nor 
the hearer has any doubt. The present reading may therefore 
stand. Johnson. 

How will you be able to subsist in the time intervening be- 
tween the payment of the present demands (which your whole 
substance will hardly satisfy) and the claim of future dues, for 
which you have no fund whatsoever; and finally on the settle- 
ment of all accounts in what a wretched plight will you be ? 

Afaione. 

4 O my good lord, the viorld is but a word ;] The meaning is, as 
the vjor/d itself may be comprised in a word, you might give it 
away in a breath. Warburton. 

s our offices — ] i.e. the apartments allotted to culinary pur- 

poses, the reception of domesticks, &c. Thus, in Macbeth: 

** Sent forth great largess to your offices." 
Would Duncan have sent largess to any but servants? See Vol. VII, 
p. 78, n. 3 It appears that what we now call offices, were anciently 
called houses of office. So, in Chaucer's Clerics 7 ale, v. 8140, Mr. 
Tyrwhiti's edition : 

" Houses of office stuffed with plentee 

" Ther mayst thou see of deinteous vittaile." Steevens, 

* With riotous feeders ;] Feeders are servants, whose low debau- 
cheries are practised in the offices of a house . Sec «k.v\c>\*i ow Anton>| 
ant/ Cieopatra, Act III, sc. xi : " — oifce w\iO Vociks an Jecdera?'* 
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Hath blaz'd with lights, and bray'd with minstrelsy; 
I have retir'd me to a wasteful cock,^ 
And set nime eyes at flow. 

Tim, Pr'ythee, no more. 

Flav, Heavens, have I said, the bounty of this lord ! 
How many prodigal bits have slaves, and peasants, 
This night englutted ! Who is not Timon's F^ 
What heart, head, sword, force, means, but is lord Ti- 
mon's? 
Great Timon, noble, worthy, royal Timon ? 
Ah ! when the means are gone, that buy this praise> 
The breath is gone whereof this praise is made : 
Feast -won, fast-lost ; one cloud of winter showers, 
These flies are couch'd. *. 

Tim. Come, sermon me no further: 

No villainous bounty yet hath pass'd my heart ; 
Unwisely, not ignobly, have I given.* 

7 — a viasteful cocki"] i. e. a cocklqfty a garret. Atid a ^asteftd: 
toci, signifies a garret lying in waste, neglected, put to no use. 

Jaanfncr*' 

Sir Thomas Hanmer's explanation is received by Dr. Warbur- 
ton, vet I think tliem both apparently mistaken. A nuastefui cock' 
is a cock or pipe with a turning stopple running to waite. In this 
sense, both the terms have their usual meaning; but I know not 
that cock is ever used for cockloft,, or wasteful for lying in waste, or 
that lying in waste is at all a phrase, yohnson, ' 

Whatever be the me9ning. of the present passage^ it is certain,- 
that lying in Hvaste is still a very common phrase. Farmer. 

A wasteful cock is what we now call a waste pipe.; m pipe which 
is continually running, and thereby prevents the overflow of cis- - 
terns, and other reservoirs, by carrying off* their superfluous wa« 
ter. This circumstance served to keep the idea of Timon's un- 
ceasing prodigality in the mind of the Steward, while itsreinote-^ 
ness from the scenes of luxury within the house, was favourabla^ 
to meditation. Cbilins. 

The'reader will have a perfect notion of the method taken hf 
Mr Pope in his edition, when he is informed that, for vjosteful: 
cock, that editor reads — lonely roonn Malone* 

s Who is not Timon's P^ I suppose we ought to read, for the sake* 
of measure: 

Who is not lord Timon's P Steevene*. 

^ No villainous bounty yet hath passed m.y heart; . 
Unwisely* not ignobly, have I given.'] Every reader must re)<Mec 
in this circumstance o]f comfort wUlch presents itself to'Timon^ 
who, although beggar'd t\\\'ou^ vimvXo^ V^s»i^xMifc^t«wb^%Wa^ 
•eif with reflection xbat VvsTu\tvNi«A\v^'^h^NN^^^«^Vi^8bfc^^^^ 
auit of guilty pleasures. Steeoew. 
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Why dost thou weep? Canst thou the conscience lack» 
To think I shall lack friends? Secure thy heart; 
If 1 would broach the vessels of my love, 
And try the argument* of hearts by borrowing, 
Men, and men's fortunes, could I frankly use, 
As 1 can bid thee speak.* 

Fla-v, Assurance bless your thoughts ! 

Tim. And, in some sort, these wants of mine are 
crown'd,^ 
That I account them blessings ; for by these 
Shall I try friends: You shall perceive, how you 
Mistake my fortunes; I am wealthy in my friends. 
Within there, hoi* — Flaminius !* Servilius 1 

Enter Flaminius, Servilius, and other Servants. 

Seri}. My lord, my lord, 

Tim, I will despatch you severally. — You, to lord Lu- 
cius, — 
To lord Lucullus vou ; I hunted with his 

1 And try the arg-iiment — ] The licentiou.sness of our author 
forces us often upon far-fetched expositions. Arguments may mean 
contents, as the arguments of a book; or evidences 3ii\d proofs. 

Johnson, 

The malter contained in a poem or play was in our author's 
time commonly thus denominated. The contents of his I^afie of 
Jjucrece, which he certainly published himself, he calls The ArgU' 
tnent. Hence undoubtedly his use of the word. If I would, snys 
Timon, by borrowing, try of what men's hearts are composed^ 
what they have in thentt Stc. The old copy reads — argument i not, 
as Dr. Johnson supposed — arguments Malone 

So, in Hamlet: «* Have you heard the argument? Is there no 
offence in it ?" Many more instances to the same purpose might 
be subjoined. Steevens. 

t Asl can Itid thee speak.] Thus the old copy ; but it being clear 
from the overloaded measure that these words are a play-house 
intei*poUtion, I would not hesitate to omit them. They are under- 
stood, though not expressed. Steevens. 

3 ■ crovjn^d,'] i. e. dignified, adorned, made respectable. So, 
in King Henry VJII: 

** And yet no day without a deed to crown it." Steevens* 

^ Within there, ho!] Ho, was supplied by Sir Thomas Hanmer. 
The frequency of Shakspeare's use of this interjection, needs no 
examples. Steevens. 

f Flaminius.''] The old copy has— Ftdmtu. tVikfc contcJassBk^ 

WM8 made by Mr. Rowe. The error probabVj •««»© fsa«i¥la.«^ 
Aeing' set down in the MS. Mdont. 
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Honour to-day ; — You, to Sempronius ; 
Commend nje to their loves ; and, I am proud, say, 
Th^t my occasions have found time to use them 
Toward a supply of money : let the request 
Be fifty talents. 

Flam. As you have said, my lord. 

Flav. Lord Lucius, and lord Lucullus?* humph I 

Tim, Go you, sir, [to another Serv.] to the senators,'^ 
(Of whom, even to the state's best health, 1 have 
Deserv'd this hearing,) bid 'em send o' the instant 
A thousand talents to mc. 

Flav, I have been bold, 

(For that I knew it the most general way*) 
To them to use your signet, and your name ; 
But thev do shake their heads, and 1 am here 
No richer in return. 

Tim, Is *t true ? can it be ? 

Flav. They answer, in a joint and corporate voice, 
That now they are at fall,* want treasure, cannot 
Do what they would ; are sorry — you are honourabler- 
But yet they could have wish' d-— they know not— but* 
Something hath been amiss — a noble nature 
May catch a wrench — would all were well— 'tis pity— 
And so, intending* other serious matters, 

6 — lord Lucullut?'] As the Steward is repeating the words 
of Timon, 1 have not scrupled t6 supply the tide lord^ which n 
wanting in the old copy, though necessary to the metre. 

Steneui, 
f Go you, sir, to the senators^'] To complete the line, we might 
read, as in the first scene of this play : 

■ the senators of Athens. Steevent. 

8 — i^new it the mott general way,] General is not speedy, 
but compendious, the way to try many at a time, yohnwm 

• — at fall,"] I. ^. at an ebb. Steevens, 

1 — - but — ] was supplied by Sir Thomas Hanroer, to complete 
the verse. Steevens. 

2 — intending — ] is regarding, turning their notice to other 
things, yohnson. 

To intend w\6. to attendhvid. anciently the same meaning. S»o, in^ 
TTie Spanish Curate of Beaumont and Fletcher: 

" Good s\r, inttwi \\i\s b^svcv?:**?* 
.See Vol. II, p. 357, iv. 4. Steeww. 
So, in Wit^t Fixsy an^ Fancic«,%.^iA5»V. 
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After distasteful looks* and these hard fractions,^ 
With certain half-caps,* and cold-moving nods,^ 
They froze me into silence. 

Tim, You gods, reward them!-*-> 

I pr'ythec, man, look checrly : These old fellows 
Hcive their ingratitude in them hereditary :• 
Their blood is cak'd, 'tis cold, it seldom flows ; 
'Tis luck of kindly warmth, they are not kind ; 
And nature, as it grows again toward earth, 
is fashion 'd for the journey, dull, and heavy.'' — 
Go to Ventidius, — [to a Serv.] 'Pr*ythee, [to Flav.] 

be not sad, 
Thou art too true, and honest; ingeniously* I speak, 
No blame belongs to thee : — [to Serv .J Ventidius lately 
Buried his father ; by whose death, he *s stepp'd 

<( Tell this man that I am going to dinner to my lord maior, 
and that I cannot now intend ins tittle-tattle." 
Again, in Pasquil's Night-Cap^ a poem, 1623: 
** For we have many secret ways to spend, 
<< Which are not fit our husbands should intend^* Matone* 

^"^^'and these hard fractions,] Flavius, by fraetiotu, means 
ifroken hints, interrupted sentences, abrupt remarks, yohnton, 

^ — half -caps,"] A half-cap is a cap slightly moved, not put off. 

Johnson. 

*— cold-movingnoc/*,] By cdd-numng I do not understand 
with Mr. Theobald, chilling or cold-producing nods, but a slight 
motion of the head, without any warmth or cordiality. 

Cold-tnoving is the ^ame as coldly -moving. So — perpetual sober 
gods, for perpetually sober ; lazy-pacing clouds, — loving ■jealous^-' 
flattering siceet^ &c. Such distant and uncourteous salutations are 
properly termed cold-moving, as proceeding from a cold and un- 
friendly disposition. Malone. 

^ Save their ingratitude in them hereditary:] Hereditary , for 
hy natural constitution. But some distempers of natural consti- 
tution being called hereditary^ he calls their ingratitude so. 

Warburton, 
*l And nature, as it grams again toward earth, 
Isfashi6n*dfor thejourneyt dull, and heavy.'] The same thought 
occurs in The Wife for a Month, by Beaumont and Fletcher: 
<< Beside, the fair soul 's old too, it |^w8 covetotit» 
<* Which shows all honour is departed fifom oSp 
*• And we arc earth again.** 

pariterque senetcere mentem. Lneret- 1*; 

8 — • ingeniously —1 Jngeniout wtt ancVcnfd} 
jrftuifus. So, in 7%e Taming ff the Shrtm* 
"A course of letmrng and UigaihmM 
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Into a great estate : when he was poor, 

Imprison'd, and in scarcity of friends, 

1 clearM him with five talents : Greet him from me ; 

Bid him suppose, some good necessity 

Touches his friend, • which craves to be remember'd 

With those five talents :— -that hady— [/o Flav.] give it 

these fellows 
To whom 'tis instant due. Ne'er speak, or think, 
That Timon's fortunes 'mong his friends can sink. 
Flav, I would, T could not think it ;' That thought is 
l>ounty's foe ; 
Being free' itself, it thinks all others so. [^Exeunt. 



ACT III SCENE I. 

The same, ji Room in Lucullus's House. 

Flaminius waiting. Enter a Servant to him, 

Serv, I have told my lord of you, he is coming down 
to you. 

Flam, I thank you, sir. 

Enter Lucullus. 
Serv, Here 's my lord. 

» Bid him suppose^ ^omt ^od necestity 
Touches hisjriendj, Good^ as it may aflTord Ventidius an op- 
portunity of exercisin;{ his bounty, and relieving his friend, in re- 
turn for his former kindness: — or, some honest necessity, not the 
consequence of a villainous and ignoble bounty. I rather think this 
latter is the meaning. Malone. 
So afterxi ards : 

*• If his occasion were not virtuous, 

" I should not urge it half so faithfully." Steewns, 

^Ivfould, I could not think it; ^c ] V concur in opinion with 
lonie former editors, that the words — think it, should be omitted. 
Ever) re'uler will mentally insert them from the speech of Ti- 
mon, though they are not expressed in that of Flavius. The laws 
of metre, in my judgment, should supersede the authority of the 
pluxers, who appear in many instances to have taken a designed 
ellipsis for an error of omission, to the repeated injury of our au- 
thor's vtrsificvition 1 >vov\ldread: 

/ 'would, I could not ; Tiiat tKou^Ht"* » bount^^ « Jot — , Steeoenf. 
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Lucul. [^aside] One of Lord Timon's men ? a gift, I 
warrant. Why, this hits right ; 1 dreamt of a silver ba- 
son and ewer' to-night. Flaminius, honest Flaminius; 
you are very respectively welcome, sir.*— Fill me some 
•wine.— [iix?7 Serv.] And how does that honourable, 
complete, free-hearted gentleman of Athens, thy very 
bountiful good lord and master ? 

Flam, His health is well, sir. 

Lucul, I am right glad that his health is well, sir: 
And what hast thou there under thy cloak, pretty Fla- 
minius ? 

Flam, *Faith, nothing but am empty box, sir; which> 
in my lord's behalf, I come to entreat your honour to 
supply; who, ha\ing great and instant occasion to use 
iifty talents, hath sent to your lordship to fumish him i 
nothing doubting your present assistance therein. 

Lucul. La, la, la, la, — ^nothing doubting, says he ? alas, 
good lord ! a noble gentleman 'tis, if he would not keep 
so good a house. Many a time and often I have dined 



3 — — a silver bason and ewer — ] These utensils of silver being 
snucb in request in Shakspeare's time, he has, as usual, not scru- 
pled to place them in the house of an Athenian nobleman. So 
again, in The Taming of tlie Shrew: 

— — my bouse within the city 
Is richly furnished with plate and gold ; 
Basons and eviers to lave her dainty hands." 
See Vol. VI, p. 104, n. 3. Malone. 

Our author, I believe, has introduced basons and ev:trs where 
they would certainly have been found. The Romans appear to 
have had them ; and the forms of their utensils were generally 
copied from those of Greece. 

These utensils are not unfrequently mentioned by Homer. 
Thus, in Chapman's version of the twenty-fburth Iliad: 

<* This said, the chamber-maid that held the ewre and ba- 
sin by, 
" He bade powre water on his hands : — ." 
Again, in the fifteenth Odyssey ^ by the same translator: 

" The handmaid water brought, and gave to stream 
*' From out a fair and golden evter to them, 
*' From whose hands, to a silver cauldron^ fled 
" The troubled wave.** Steevens, 



« 
« 



*—— wry respectively TOe/com^,«>.] i. e. reffpectfuUy. So« in 
JCing yohn: 

** ' Tis too respective," &c. 
See Vol. Vlh p. 29S, n. 4. SteiBwm. , a 

VOL. XV. li '^#U 
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-with hini) and told him on 't ; and come again to supper 
to him, of purpose to have him spend less : and yet he 
^vould embrace no counsel, take no warning by my com- 
mg. Every man has his fault, and honesty is his ;* 1 have 
told him on 't, but I could never get him from it. 

Re-enter Servant, vfith Wine, 

Serv, Please your lordship, here is the wine. 

LucuL Flaminius, I have noted thee always wise. 
Here 's to thee. 

Flam, Your lordship speaks your pleasure. 

Lucul, 1 have observed thee always for a towardly 
prompt spirit, — give thee thy due, — and one that knows 
what belongs lo reason ; and canst use the time well, if 
the time use thee well : good parts in thee. — Get you 
gone, sirrah. — [Tb the Servant, ivho goes ow/.J— Draw 
nearer, honest i'laniinius. Thy lord 's a bountiful gentle- 
man : but thou art wise ; and thou knowest well enough, 
although thou comcst to mc, that this is no time to lend 
money ; especially upon bare friendship, without securi- 
ty. Here 's three solidarcs* for thee; good boy, wink at 
me, and say, thou saw'st mc not. Fare thee well. 

F/am, Is 't possible, the world should so much differ; 
And we alive, that liv'd :^ Fly, damned baseness, 
To him that worships tliee. [I'hrowiyig the Money away, 

Lucul, Ha! Now'l see, thou art a fool, and fit for thy 
master. ^Fxtt Lucul. 

Flam, May these add to the number that may scald 
thee! 
Let molten coin be thy damnation,* 

s Every man has his faulty and honesty is hisf] Honesty does not 
here mean probity ^ but liberality. M- Mason. 

— — three soVidares — ] I believe this coin is from the mint of 
the poet. Steevens. 

7 And we alive, that liv*d9'\ i. e. And we who were alive then, 
alive now. As much as to say, in so short a'time. Warburton, 

8 Let molten toin be thy damnation,'] Perliaps the poet alludet t6 
the punishment inflicted on M. Aquilius by Mithridates. In The 
Shepherd's Calendar, however, Lazarus declares himself to have 
seen in hell " a great number of wide cauldrons and kettles, iiill 
of boyling lead and oyle, with other hot metals moHeiu m the 
which were plunged and dipped the covetous men and women, 
for to fulfill and rep\en\&Yv \V\em of tUeir insatiate coveti»e.f 

Again, in an ancveiiX. VA. V ^itlX\»A, wJC\'^«^^ TlKt l^^mL Umfs 

Seng." 
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Thou disease of a friend,* and not himself! 

Has friendship such a faint and milky heart, 

It turns in less than two nights I ^ O you gods, 

I feel my master's passion i* This slave 

Unto his honour,^ has my lord's meat in him: 

Why should it thrive, and turn to nutriment, 

When he is tum'd to poison ? 

O, may diseases only work upon 't ! 

And, when he is sick to death,** let not that part of nature* 

Which my lord paid for, be of any power 

To expel sickness, but prolong his hour 1* [^Exi:. 

" And ladles full of melted gold 

*' Were poured downe their throates.** 
Mr. M. Mason thinks that Flaminius more *< probably alludes to 
the story of Marcus Crassus and the Parthians, who are said to 
have poured molten g^ld down his throat, as a reproach and pu- 
nishment for his avarice." Steeven*. 

» Thou disease of a Jriend,"] So, in King Lear: 
** — my daughter; 
V Or rather, a ditaue" 8cc. Steevent. 

1 It turns in let* than two night* P] Alluding to the turning or 
acescence of milk. Johjuon. 

2 — — -/^aMion/l i. e. suffering. So, in Macbeth: 

** You shall offend him, and extend )\\^ pa*sion** 
i. e. prolong his tuffering. Steeven*. 

* Unto hi* honour,] Thus the old copy. What Flaminius seems 
to mean is,— This slave (to the honour of his character) has, &c. 
The modem editors read — Unto this hour, which may be right. 

Stee^fen*. 

I should have no doubt in preferring the modem reading, unto 
thi* hour, as it is by far the stronger expression, so probably the 
right one. M. Mason. 

Mr. Ritson is of the same opinion. Steevens. 

4 — to death,"] If these words, which derange the metre 
were omitted, would the sentiment of flaminius be impaired ? 

Steeven** 

' —"•^if nature — ] So the common copies. Sir Thomas Han« 
mer reads— ntirttirtf. yohn*Qn. 

Of nature is surely the most expressive reading. Plaminius coq<* 
siders that nutriment which LucuUus had for a length of time 
received at Timon's table, as constituting a great part of hit am* 
jnal system. Steevent. 

^ — — his hour f] i. e. the faoqr of sickneUi £Bb S» ittf 
Mi* in almost every scene (if these plm is lued Ibc. 
here» I think, *' hi* hour" relates to Luciwttti 
Ifmynotiaabc well fouD^ediweimuit 
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SCENE II. 

The same, A public k Place, 

JEiz/^r Lucius, with Three Strangers. 

Luc Who, the lord Timon? he is my very good friend^ 
and an honourable gentleman. 

1 Scran, We know him for no less,^ though we are but 
strangers to him. But I can tell you one thug, my lord, 
and which I hear from common rumours; now lord Ti- 
mon's happy hours are done* and past, and his estate 
shrinks from him. 

Luc, Fy no, do not believe it; he cannot want for 
money. 

2 Stran, But believe you this, my lord, that, not long 
ago, one of his men was with the lord Lucullus, to bor- 
row so many talents ;• nay, urged extremely for *t, and 

Steward wishes that the life of Lucullus may be prolonged only 
£>r the purpose of his being miserable ; that sickness may ** play 
the torturer by small and small," and ** have him nine whole years 
in killmK " — " Live loath'd and long P* says Timon in a tubsequent 
scene ; and again : 

<* Decline to your confounding contraries, 

** And yet confusion live /" 
This indeed is nearly the meaning, if, with Mr. Steevent, we 
understand hU hour to mean the hour of tieknestT and it roust be 
pwned that a line in Hamlet adds support to his interpretation: 

** This physick but prolongs thy sickly dayt** Malone. 
Mr. Malone's interpretation may receive further support from 
a passage in Coriolanu*^ where Menenius says to the Roman sen- 
tinel: **Be that you are, longf and your misery increase with 
your age." Steevens. 

^ We inov) him for no less,"] That is, we hiofo him by report to be 
no let* than you represent him, though we are strangers to his per- 
son. Johnson. 

To huno, in the present, and several other instances, is used 
by our author for — to acknowledge. So, in CoriolamUf Act V» sc. v: 
" __ — You are to know 
** That prosperously 1 have attempted, and 
" With bloody passage led your wars — .** 8tt5. Siee^au, 

s — — are done — ] i. e. consumed. See VoL X, p. 88, n. 5, 

MtUone, 

9 — to borrow so many talents s] Such is the reading of the 

old copy. The modem editors read arbitrarily— ^^^ t^eni*. So 

Tnany is not an uncommotv co^qc^vbX eT^t^%«\Qia for an indefinite 

number. The SUangeTiik\^\jXTio\.Yi«w^^«SMX«E^. ^ttxMm* 
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showed what necessity belonged to 't, and y^t was de- 
nied. 

Luc, How? 

2 Stran, I tell you, denied, my lord. 

Luc. What a strange case was that ? now, before the 
gods, I am ashamed on 't. Denied that honourable man ? 
there was very little honour show'd in 'fc. For my own 
part, I must needs confess, I have received some small 
kindnesses from him, as money, plate, jewels, and such 
like trifles, nothing comparing to his ; yet, had he mis- 
took him, and sent to me,^ I should ne'er have denied 
his occasion so many talents.' 

So, Qtieen Elizabeth to one of her parliaments: << And for me» . 
it shall be sufficient that a marble stone declare that a queen 
having reigned such a time, [i. e. the time that she should have 
reigned, whatever time that might happen to be,] lived and died 
a virgin." 

So, Holinshed : *' The bishop commanded his servant to bring 
him tlie book bound in white vellum, lying in his study, in such a 
place." We should now write in a certain place. 

Again, in the Account-book, kept by Empson in the time of 
Henry the Seventh, and quoted by Bacon in his History of that 
king: 

•• Item, Received of such a one five marks, for a pardon to. be 
procured, and if the pardon do not pass, the money to be repaid." 

** He sold so much of his estate, when he came of age," (mean- 
ing a certain portion of his estate) is yet the ptiraseology of Scot- 
land. Malone! 

1— j^cf, had A« mistook hiiriy and sent to me,] We should 
read: mislook^d him, i. e. overlooked, neglected to send to him. 

Warburtan. 

I rather read, yet had he not inistook him, and sent to me. 

yohnson, 

Mr. Edwards proposes to read^-j^ef had he missed him. Lucius 
has just declared that he had had fewer presents from Timon, 
than Lucullus had received, who therefore ought to have been 
the first to assist him. Yet, says he, had Timon inistook him, or 
overlooked that circumstance, and sent to me, I should not have 
denied &c. Steevens. 

That is, ** had he (Timon) mistaken himself and sent to me, 
I would ne*er" &c. He means to insinuate that it would have been 
a kind of mistake in Timon to apply to a person who had received 
such trifling favours from him, in preference to Lucullus, who had 
received much greater ; but if Timon had made that mistake, he 
should not have denied him so many talents*. M. Maioa. 

Mad he mistook him, means, had \i^\g% tl)a3ftidKfc\3Q^*ii^\0d^ 
under less obi/gations than me, and teBfl ^ IDR icfiOfc^^BBi^ • 
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Enter Servilius. 

Ser, See, by good hap, yonder 's my lord ; I have sweat 
to see his honour. — My honoured lord, — [To Lu c . 

Luc, Servilius? you are kindly met, sir. Fare thee 
well: — Commend me to thy honourable-virtuous lord, 
TCiy very exquisite friend. 

Ser, May it please your honour, my lord hath sent 

Luc, Ha! what has he sent? I am so much endeared 
to that lord ; he 's ever sending : How shall I thank him> 
thinkest thou ? And what has he sent now ? 

Ser, He has only sent his present occasion now, Tny 
lord ; requesting your lordship to supply his instant use 
with so many talents.^ 

Luc, I know, his Lordship is but merry with me ; He 
cannot want fifty-five hundred talents. 

Ser, Bui in the mean time he wants less, my lord. 
If his occasion were not virtuous,* 
I should not urge it half so faithfully.^ 

I think with Mr. Steevens that him relates to Timon^ and that 
mUtook him is a reflective participle. Malone. 

*^~~~ denied his occasion so many talents."] i. e. a certain number 
of talents, such a number as he might happen to want. This 
passage, as well as a former, (see n 9, p. 364,) shows tbat the 
text below is not corrupt. 'Malone. 

3 .— « ^,7^ 80 many talenu."] Such again is the reading with 
which the old copy supplies us. Probably the exact number of fa- 
hnts v)anted was not expressly set down by Shakspeare. If this 
was the case, the player who represented the character, spoke 
of the first number that was uppermost in his mind ; and the 
printer, who copied from the play-house books, put down an in- 
definite for the definite sum, which remained unspecified. The 
modern editors read again in this instance, Jifty talents. Perhaps 
the Servant brought a note with him which he tendered to Lucul« 
lus. Steevens. 

There is, I am confident, no error. I have met with this kind of 
phraseology in many books of Shakspeare's age. In yulius Casar 
we have the phrase used here. Lucilius says to hb adversary: 
** There is so much, that thou wilt kill me straight." 

Jtfalone,^ 

4 If his occasion toere not virtuous,] Virtuous for strong, forcible, 
pressing. Warburton. 

The meamng may more naturally be— If he did not want it for 
M good use. Johnson. 

Dr. Johnson's exp\\ca\AOi\\s cwV^at^^ t\^\.,— Wc had before: 

•« Some good mcewity loMtWs"Vvv^ IvXevAr Molattft. 
5 half so faUYi£u\\y.'\ FaitKJulljr Kot ^w wi\Vj . tV^R^^V*^, 
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Luc, Dost thou speak seriously, Servilius ? 

Scr, Upon my soul, 'tis true, sir. 

Luc, What a wicked beast was I, to disfurnish myself 
against such a g^od time, when 1 might have shown my- 
self honourable ? how unluckily it happened, that I should 
purchase the day before for a little part, and undo a g^eat 
deal of honour?* — Servilius, now before the gods, I am 
not able to do 't ; the more beast, I say : — I was sending 
to use lord Timon myself, these gentlemen can witness; 
but I would not, for the wealth of Athens, 1 had done it 

without more udo, the Oxford editor alters the text to fer%entlf. 
But he might have seen, that Sbakspeare used faithfully for fer- 
vently^ as in the former part of the sentence he had used virtuous 
for forcible. Warburton. 

Zeal or fervour usually attending fidelity, Matone. 

* That I should purchase the day before for a little part, and undo 
a great deal of honour?'] Though there is a seeming plausible an- 
tithesis in the terms, I am very well assured they are corrupt at 
the bottom. For a little part of what ? Honour is the only sub- 
stantive that follows in the sentence. How much is the antithesis 
improved by the sense which my emendation gives ? •• That I 
should purchase for a little dirt, and undo a great deal of honour !*' 

Theobald, 

This emendation is received, like all others, by Sir Thomas 
Hanmer, but neglected by Dr. Warburton. I think Theobald 
right in suspecting a corruption ; nor is his emendation injudi- 
cious, though perhaps we may better read, purchase the day before 
fur a little park. Johnson. 

I am satisfied with the old reading, which is sufficiently in our 
author's manner. By purchasing what brought me but little ho- 
nour, I have lost the more honourable opportunity of supplying 
the wants of my friend. Dr. Farmer, however, suspects a quibble 
between honour in its common acceptation, and honour (i. e. the 
lordship of a place) in a legal sense. See Jacob's Dictionary. 

Steevens, 

1 am neither satisfied with the amendments proposed, or with 
Steevens's explanation of the present reading; and have little 
doubt but we should read " purchase for a little port,** instead of 
part, and the meaning will then be — *' How unlucky was 1 to have 
purchased, but the day before, out of a little vanity, and by that 
means disabled myself from doing an honourable action.** JPbrt 
means show, or magnificence. M. Mason. 

I believe Dr. Johnson's reading is the true one. I once suspect- 
ed the phraF« '< purchase fori** but a more attentive examination 
of our author's works and those of his contemporaries, has&h^^N^ 
me the folly of suspecting corrupUons \v\ \)i^ Ve-xX, xttfev«\>3 \i«- 
cause it exhihha a different phraseology from xXi^V M-a^^iw ^^^'*' 
day. Ma/one. 
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now. Commend me bountifully to his good lordship; 
and I hope, his honour will conceive the fairest of mc, 
because 1 have no power to be kind : — And tell him this 
froui UiC, I count it one of my greatest ai&ictions, say, 
that 1 cannot pleasure such an honourable gentleman. 
Gc»od Servilius, will you befriend melbo far, as to use 
mine own words to liim ? 

Her, Yes, sir, I shall. 

Luc. I will look you out a good turn, Serviliiis. — 

[jExfr Ser, 
True, as you said, Tinion is shrunk, indeed; 
And he, thai *b once denied, will hardly speed. [jExiV Luc. 

1 ^tran. Do you observe this, Hostiiius ?' 

2 Stian, Ay, too well. 
I i^tran. Why this 

Is the world's soul ; and just of the same piece 
Is every flatterer's spirit.^ Who can call him 
His friend, that dips in the same dish ?« for, in 

' 7 Do you observe this, Hostiiius?'] I am willing to believe, fortbe 
take of metre, that our author wrote: 
Observe you this, Hostiiius? 

Ay, too well. Steetens. 

^—.^^Jiatterer's spirit. J This is Dr. Warburton's emendation. 
The other [modern] editions read : 
Why, this is the Vforld^s soul; 
And just of' the sa7ne piece' is every flatterer^* sport. 
Mr. Upton has wot unluckily transposed the two final words, thus : 
Why^ thi* is the 'U)orld*s sport; 
Of the same piece is foery flatter er*8 soul. 
The passage is not so obscure as to provoke so much enquiry. 
This, says he, is the soul or spirit of the tvorld : every flatterer plays 
the same game, makes sport with the confidence of his friend. 

yohnfon.^ 
Mr. M. Mason prefers the amendment of Dr. Warburton ta 
the transposition of Mr. Upton. Steevens. 

Tlie emendation, spirit, belongs not to Dr. Warburton, but to 
Mr. Theobald The word was frequently pronounced as one syl- 
lable, and sometimes, I think, written sprite. Hence the corrup- 
tion was easy; whilst on the other hand it is highly improbable 
that two words so distant from each other as soul and sport [or 
spirit'] should change places. Mr Upton did not take the trouble 
to look into the old copy ; but finding jou/ and jr/tort the final words 
of two lines in Mr. Pope's and the subsequent editions, took it for 
fi^ranted they held the same situation in the original edition, which 
|ve .see was not the case \ do Tvo\)a«X\eNfe\JE3i\a«^^clLwa8 intend- 
ed by the author for verse. Malone. 
9 that dip9 in t!ic some ^\i^\ '^^v^ ^^«*«^ ""^ vsk^vk^v 
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My knowing, Timon has been this lord's father. 
And kept his credit with his purse ; 
Supported his estate ; nay, Timon's money 
Has paid his men their wages : He ne'er drinks, 
But Timon's silver treads upon his lip ; 
And yet, (O, see the monstrousness of man 
When he looks out in an ungrateful shape !) 
He does deny him in respect of his,* 
What charitable men afford to beggars. 

3 Stran, Religion groans at it. 

1 Stran, For mine own part> 

I never tasted Timon in my life, 
Nor came any of his bounties over me, 
To mark me for his friend ; yet, I protest. 
For his right noble mind, illustrious virtue, 
And honourable carriage. 
Had his necessity made use of me, 
I would have put my wealth into donation. 
And the best half should have retum'd to him,^ 

*' He that dippeth his hand with me in the dbh." St. Matthtoi^ 
zxri, 23. Steevens. 

I—— in respect ofhit^'] i. e. considering Timon's claim for what 
he asks. War burton. 

In respect of his fortune : what Lucius denies to Timon is in pro- 
portion to what Lucius possesses, less than the usual alms given 
by good men to beggars. Johnson. 

Does not Aw refer to the Up of "Hmon? — Though Lucius him- 
self drink from a silver cup which was TinunCs gift to him, he re- 
fuses to 77mo/2, in return, drink from any cup. Henley. 

2 Imoould have put my v:ealth into donation, 
And the best half should have retum'd to him,'] Sir Thomas 
Hanmer reads: 

Ivfould have put my wealth into partition. 
And the best half should have attornVl to him,, — — . 
Dr. Warburton receives attorned. The only difficulty is in the 
word returned, which, since he had receiv'd nothing from him, 
cannot be used but in a very low and licentious meaning. 

yohnson. 
Jffdd his necessity made use ofm,e, I would have put my fortune into 
a condition to be alienated^ and the best half of what I had gtdnedmy' 
self, or received from others, should have found its way to him. Ei- 
ther such licentious exposition must be allowed, or the passage 
remain in obscurity, as some readers may not choose to receive 
Sir Thomas Hanmer's emendation. 
The following linen, however, in Hamlet, Kc\W% i^vk% 
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So much I love his heart: But) I perceive^ 
Men must learn now with pity to dispense : 
For policy sits above conscience. [^Exeu?tt. 

SCENE III. 

T/ie same, A Room in Sempronius's House, 

Enter Sempronius» and a Servant qf Timon's. 

Scm. Must he needs trouble me in 't \ Humph I 'Bove 
all others^ 
He might have tried lord Lucius, or Lucullus ; 
And now Venlidius is wealthy too, 

suades me that my explanation of^-put my wealth into donation-^ 
is somewhat doubtful : 

** Put your dread pleasures more into tommand 

" Than to entreaty." 
Ag^in, in Cymbeline, Act III, sc.. iv: 

*< And mad'st me put into contempt the suits 

" Of princely fellows," &c. 
Perhaps the stranger means to say, I would have treated my 
ivealth as a present originally received from him, and on this occa- 
sion have returned him the half of that whole for which 1 sup- 
posed myself to be indebted to his bounty. Lady Macbeth has 
nearly the same sentiment : 

«• ■ in compt 

•• To make their audit at your highness* pleasure, 

" Still to return your oto/z" Stcevens. 
The ditticuky of tliis passage arises from the word returned. 
Warburion proposes to read attorn d; but that word always relates 
to persons, not to things. It is the tenant that attorns, not the 
lands. The meaning of this passage appears to be this : — •* Though 
I never tasted of Timon's bounty, yet I have such an esteem for 
his virtue, that had lie applied to me, I should have considered 
my wealth as proceeding from his donation, and have retumedhuM 
of it to him again.'' To put his wealtli into donation, means, to 
put it down in account as a donation, to suppose it a donation. 

M. Mason, 

I have no doubt that the latter very happy interpretation given 

by Mr. Steevens is the true one. Though (says the speaker) I 

never tasted Timon's bounty in my life, 1 would have supposedmy 

whole fortune to have been a giji from him, &c. So^ in the com-> 

XDon phrase, — Put yourself [i. e. suppose yourself] in my place. 

The passages quoted by Mr. Steevens fully support the phrase— 

into donation. 

*' JReturn*d to him" necessarily includes the idea of having coiMtf 

jfi'om him, and therefore can not mean wimi^Xy^oundits way, the 

interpretation first given b>^ "Wt . ^x^e.'s Wk^"*. M.4w*» 
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Whom he redeem'd from prison :^ All these three* 
Owe their estates unto him. 

&crv, O my lord, 

They have all been touch'd,* and found base metal ; for 
They have all denied him ! 

6f m. How ! have they denied him ? 

Hds Ventidius* and Lucuiius denied nim ? 
And does he send to me ? Three I humph !— 

I am dissatisfied with my former explanation; which aMBe 
fVom my inaitention to a sense in whicl» our author very frequent- 
ly uses the verb— to return jf i. e. to reply. Thus, in King Rich* 
ard II: 

<< Northumberland, say— thus the king retumts'^^^' 
Again, in Troilu* and Cresttda: 

** jReturns to chiding fortune :" 
i. e. replies to it. Again, in King Henry V: 

«* The Dauphin 

** Returns u«— that his powers are not yet ready." 
The sense of the passage before us ♦herefore ^-ill be r— The 
best half of my wealth should have been the re/dy I would have 
made to Timon : I would have anstcered his requisition with the 
best half of what I am worth. Steevens. 

3 And novj Ventidius is viealthy too. 

Whom he redeeirCd from prison:'] This circumstance likewise 
occurs in the anonymous unpublished comedy of Timon: 
•* O yee ingrateful! have I freed yee 
•* From bonds in prison, to ^ quite me thus, 
** To trample ore mee in my misery ?** Malone. 

4 .^.^ these three — ] The word three Mas inserted by Sir T. 
Hanmer to complete the measui*e ; as was the exclamation O, for 
the same reason, in the following speech. Steevens. 

s They have all been touch'd,] That is, tried^ alluding to the 
touchstone- Johnson. 

So, in King Richard III: 

** O Buckingham, now do I play the touch, 

** To try, if thou be current gold, indeed." Steevens. 

6 Has Ventidius &c.] With this mutilated and therefore rugged 
speech no ear accustomed to harmony can be satisfied. Sir Tho- 
mas Hanmer thus reforms the first part of it: 

Have Luciuft, and Ventidius, and Lucuiius^ 

Denied him all ? and does he send to me? 
Yet we might better, I think, read with a later editor : 

Denied him, say you ? and does he send to me? 

Three? humph.' 

It shows &c. 
But I can only point out metrical dilapidatifjittt ^Vftt\i\ijpwRei%w| 
inability to repair. Steevens. 
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It shows but little love or judgment in him. 

Must I be his last refuge ? His friends, like physicians^, 

Thrive, give him over ;' Must 1 take the cure upon me? 

He has much disgrac'd me in 't ; 1 am angry at him, 

That might have known my place : I see no sense for 't, 

But his occasions might have woo'd me firstj 

Por, in my conscience, I was the first man 

That e'er received gift from him: 

And does he think so backwardly of me now, 

That I '11 requite it last ? No : So it may prove 

An argument of laughter to the rest. 

And I amongst the lords be thought a fool.* 

1 had rather than the worth of thrice the sum, 

He had sent to me first, but for my mind's sake ; 

I had such a courage* to do him good. But now retutp, 

f — — His JrientUf like phytkiant^ 
Thrive, give him o9eri\ Sir Thomas Uanmer reads, tiydt 
plausibly enough. Instead of three proposed by Mr. Pope, I 
sbouM read thrice. But perhaps the old reading is the true. 

yohnion. 
Perhaps we should read— ^AriVc/. They give him over shriv'd/ 
that is, prepared for immediate death by shrift. Tyrvthitt, 

Perhaps the following passage in Webster's Dutchess of Malfyj 
is the best comment afier all : 

" — — . Physicians thus 
** With their hands full of money, use to give o V 
** Their patients.** 
The passage w\\\ then mean:— « His friends, like physicians, 
thrive by his bounty and fees, and either relinquish, and forsake 
him, or give his case up as desperate *' To give over in The Taming 
«f the Shrev) has no reference to the irremediable condition of a 
patient, but simply means to leave, to forsake, to quit : 
'* And therefore let me be thus bold witli you 
** To give you over at this first encounter, 
** Unles you will accompany me thither.*' Steevens, 

^ And I amongst the lords he thought a fool."] [Old copy— am/ 
*mongst lords be thought a fool] The personal pronoun was inserted 
by tlie editor of the second folio. Malone. 

I have changed the position of the personal pronoun, and added 
the for the sake of meti*e, which, in too many parts of this play, 
is incorrigible. Steevens. 

9 1 had such a courage «- ] Such an ardour, such an eager desire. 

yohnson. 

1 Excellent! &c.] I suppose the former part of this apeech to 
Jbave been origmaU> Vfn\Xetv\tiNtx&e^«is well as the latter ; though 
the players have ptintcd il a&^to&^V5^TSMK>ATi^^k^\fi2n&L v^Uables 
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And with their faint reply this answer join ; 

Who bates mine honour, shall not kliow my coin. [^Exie, 

Serv, Excellent i^ Your lordship 's a goodly villain. The / 
devil knew not what he did, when he made man politick ; 
he crossed himself by 't : and I cannot think, but, in the 
end, the villainies of man will set him clear.* How fairly 

necessary to the metre) it cannot now be restored without such 
additions as no editor is at liberty to insert in the text. Steevens. 
I suspect no omission whatsoever here. Malone, 

. 2 The devil knevs not H»hai he did, when he made man politick; he 
crossed himself by 'f .* and I cannot thini, but, in the end, the villainies 
of m^n vtillset him clear.] I cannot but think, that the negative 
not has intruded into this passage, and the reader will think lo 
too, when he reads Dr. Warburton's explanation of the next 
words, yohnson. 

^■^'wll aet him clear."] Set him clear does not mean acquit him 
before »teaven ; for then the devil must be supposed to knovt what 
he did ; but it sigpnifies puzzle him, outdo him at his own weapons. 

Warburton, 

How the devil, or any other being, should be set clear by being 
puzzled and outdone^ the commentator has not explained. When 
in a crowd we would have an opening made, we say. Stand clear, 
that is, out of the way of danger. With some affinity to this use, 
though not without great harshness, to tet clear, may be to set 
aside. But I believe the original corruption is the insertion of the 
negative, which was obtruded by some transcriber, who supposed 
crossed to mean thwarted, when it meant, exemptedfrom. evil. The 
use of crossing by way of protection or purification, was probably 
not worn out m Shakspeare's time. The sense of set clear is now 
easy ; he has no longer the guilt of tempting man. To eross A«m- 
selfmsky mean, in a very familiar sense, to clear his score, to get out 
of debt, to quit his reckoning. He knew not what he did, may mean, 
he knew not how much good he was doing himself. There is no 
need of emendation. Johnson, 

Perhaps Dr. Warburton's explanation is the true one. Clear is 
an adverb, or so used ; and Dr. Johnson's Dictionary observes, 
that to set means, in Addison, to embarrass, to distress, to per- 
plex. — If then the devil made men politick, he has thwarted his 
own interest, because the superior cunning of man will at last 
puzzle him, or be above the reach of his temptations. Toilet, 

Johnson's explanation of this passage is nearly right; but I 
. don't see how the insertion of the negative injures the sense, or 
why that should be considered as a corruption. Servilius means 
to say, that the devil did not foresee the advantage that would 
arise to himself from thence, when he made men poUilck. \-^<s^ 
redeemedhimself by iti for men wiU,intheeT\Ci,\iecoTcvt^\xv>\Oa. 
mote villainous than he is^ that they w\\\ act V\\\u c\twt *, \v^ ^*^ 
^jpear innocent when compared to tbem. loUn&wvVv^^ t\^>\>J ^V- 
VOL.XV. Kk 
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this lord strives to appear foul ? takes virtuous copies to 
be wicked ; like those that, under hot ardent zeal, would 
set whole realms on fire.* 
Of such a nature is his politick love. 

plained the words, ** he crossed himself by it.**— So, iii Cjrmbclihe, 
Posthumous says of himself— 

«• It is I 

/* That all the abhorred things o* the earth amend, 

*' By being worse than they." M. Ma*on, 
The meaning, I think, is this : The devil did not knovi vihat A# 
vsas about ^ {how much his reputation for wickedness would be di- 
minished] vihen he made man crafty and interested t he thwarted him* 
self by it; [by thus raising up rivals to contend with him in ini- 
quity, and at length to surpass him ;] and J eannot but think that 
at last the ehormJties ofmaniind will rise to such aJteight, as to make 
even Satan himself, in comparison, appear (what he would least of 
nil wish to be) spotless and innocent. 

Clear is in many other places used by our author and the um^ 
temporary writers, for innocent. So, in The Tempest.- 

*• — ^ — nothing but heart's sorrow, 

" And a elear life ensuing.** 
Again, in Macbeth: 

€t I This Duncan 

<* Hath borne his faculties so meek, hath been 

" So eld^ar in his great X) Bice, — ." 
Again, in the play before us : 

** Roots, ye clear gods l" 
Again, in Marlowe's Lust*s Dominion, 1657 : 

*• ■ I know jny self am clear 

** A« is the new-bom infant.** Malone, 
The devil's fdly in making man politick, i^ to appear in thiff, 
that he will, at the long run be too many for his old master, and 
get free of bis bonds. The villainies of man are to set himself 
clear, not the.^evil, to whom he is supposed to be in thraldom. 

^ Ritson* 

Concerning kiis difiicult passage, I claim no other merit than 

that of having left before the reader the notes of all the comment 

tators. I myself am in the state of Dr. Warburton's devil,«./)«2- 

filed, instead of being set clear by them. Steevens. ' 

3— '—'takes virtuous copies to be wicked; like those &c.] This is 

£L reflection on the puritans of that time. These people were then 

set upon the project of new»modelling the ecclesiastical and civil 

government ac^rding to scripture rules and examples ; which 

makes him say, that under zeal for the word of God, they would 

,set whole realms on Jire. So, Sempronius pretended to that warm 

Affection and generoua ^eaAoMsv of friendship, that is affronted, if 

^ny other be appWed to be^oteW. M.\i^s^.^^ftfc wiv\V\\.vkdft is an 

aiikwarjd one ; but it fttttd tVe QndT<m<^c,V^Q\i^Tyat^i&fe %^okcr . 
'^ Viraar\rar^nt 
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This was my lord's best hope ; now all are fled, 

Save the gods only :* Now his friends are dead, 

Doors, that were ne'er acquainted with their wards 

Many a bounteous year, must be employ'd 

Now to guard sure their master. 

And this is all a liberal course allows; 

Who cannot keep his wealthy must keep his house.^ 

SCENE IV. 

The same, A Hall in Timon's House* 

Mnter Two Servants of Varro, and the Servant of Lu- 
cius, meeting Titus, Hortensius, and other Ser- 
vants to Timon's Cr editors j waiting his coming out. 

Far, Serv, Well met ; good-morrow, Titus and Hoi** 
tensius. 

Tit, The like to you, kind Varro. 

Hor, Lucius ? 

What, do we meet together ? 

Luc, Serv. Ay, and, I think) 

One business does command us all ; for mine 
Is money. 

Tit, So is theirs and ours. 

Enter Philotus. 

Luc, Serv. And sir 

Philotus too I 

Phi, Good day at once. 

Luc, Sei^v, Welcome, good brother. 

What do you think the hour ? 

Phi. Labouring for nine. 

Luc. Serv. So much ? 

Phi. Is not my lord seen yet ? 

Luc, Serv. , Not yet. 

Phi. I wonder on 't ; he was wont to shine at seven. 

Luc. Serv. Ay, but the days are waxed shorter with 
him: 

• 4 Save the ^ods only .•] Old copy— S'atw only the god^, Tlie trans- 
position 18 Sir Thomas Hanmer*s. Steevens, 

* — keep his house.'] i. e. keep within doors for f<aw cs^ Axsca. 

Soyia-Mfasurefor Measure^ Act HI, «c. »*. ** '^ wx V^Vaa^^B*^ 
hushxad aowg Pompey ; you will keep the hott«e?* Siecocw» • 
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You must consider, that a prodigal course 

Is like the sun's ;® but not> like his, recoverable. 

I fear, 

'Tis deepest winter in lord Timon's purse; 

That is, one may reach, deep enough, and yet 

rind little.^ 

Phi, I am of your fear for that. 

Tit. I '11 show you how to observe a strange event. 
Your lord sends now for money. 

Hor, Most true, he does. 

7/7. And he wears jewels now of Timon's gift, 
For which I wait for money. 

Hor, It is against my heart. 

Luc, Serv, Mark, how strange it show's, 

Timon in this should pay more than he owes: 
And e'en as if your lord should wear rich jewels, 
And send for money for 'em. 

Hor, I am weary of this charge,* the gfods can wit- 
ness: 
I know, my lord hath spent of Timon's wealth, 
And now injijratitude makes it worse than stealth. 

1 rar, Serv. Yes, mine 's three thousand crowns; 
What 's yours? 

jLuc, Serv, Five thousand mine. 

1 Far, Serv. 'Tis much deep: and it should seem hf 
the sum, 
You^ master's confidence was above mine ; 
Else, surely, his had equall'd.' 



a prodigal course 



It like the «un'«;] That is, like him in blaze and splendor. 
Soles occidere ISf redire possunt. Catull. yohruon. 
Theobald, and the subsequent editors, elegantly enough, but 
without necessity, read — a prodigal *s course. We have the siftine 
phrase as that in the text in the last couplet of the preceding 
scene : 

** And this is all a liberal course allows.'* Malone. 

7 — reach deep enough, and yet 

Find little.'] Still, perhaps, alluding to the eflfects of winter^ 
during which some animals are obliged to seek their scanty pro- 
vision through a depth of snow. Steevens* 

8 J am vaeary of this charge,"] That is» of thia commutim,oiitM 
employment, yohnson, 

9 Else, surely, his had equaird.'\ ^XvwjJAW. t«!ji.>«Kmi*^ im»A>> 
nme had cguaird- gfoHiucw. 
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Enter Flaminius. 
Tit, One of lord Tiition's men. 
L.UC, Scrv. Flaminius ! sir, a word : Tray, is my lord 
ready to come forth ? 

The meaning of the passage is evidently and simply this : Your 
Chaster t it seems » had more confidence in lord Timon than Tnine^ other ^ 
vfise his (i. e. my master's) debt (i. e.the money due to him from 
Timon) would certainly have been as great as your master^ (i. e. as 
the money which Timon owes to your master ;) that is, my mas- 
ter being as rich as yours, could and would have advanced Timon 
as large a sum as your master has advanced him, if he, (my mas- 
ter) had thought it prudent to do so. Ritson, 

The meaning may be, ** The confidential friendship subsisting 
between your master [Lucius] and Timon, was greater than that 
subsisting between my master [Varro] andTimen; else surely 
the sum borrowed by Timon from your master had been equal to, 
and not greater than, the sum borrowed from mine ; and this 
equality would have been produced by the application made to 
my master being raised fi*om three thousand crowns to Jive thou- 
sand." 

Two sums of unequal magpoitude may be reduced to an equali- 
ty, as well by addition to the lesser sum, as by subtraction from 
the greater. Thus, if A has applied to B for ten pounds, and to 
C for five, and C requests that he may lepd A precisely tlie satne 
sum as he shall be furnished' With by By this may be done, either 
by C's augmenting his loan, and lending ten pounds as well as B, 
or by B's diminishing his loan, and, like C, lending only five 
pounds. The words of Varro's servant therefore may mean. Else 
surely the sam>e sutns had been borrowed by Timon from both our 
masters. 

I have preserved this interpretation, because I once thought It 
probable^ and because it may stn)ce others as jitst. But the true 
explication I believe is this (which I also fonnerly proposed). His 
naay refer to fnine.' " It should seem that the confide:itial friend- 
ship subsisting between your master and Timon, was greater th.in 
that subsisting between Timon and my master; else surely his 
sum) i. e. the sum borrowed from m,y master, [the last antece- 
dent] had been as large as the sum borrowed from yours." 

The former interpretation (though I think it wrong,) I have 
stated thus precisely, and exactly in substance as it appeared se- 
veral years ago, (though the expression is a little varied,) because 
a Remarker [Mr. Rttson] has endeavoured to represent it as 
uiuntelligible. 

This Remxarker^ however, it is observable, after saying, that he 
shall take no notice of such see'saw eonjectureSf with great g^vitj 
proposes a comment evidenUy formed on the latter of them, as an 
original interpretation o£his own, on which the reader may safely 
rely. Malone. 

Hmust be perfectly clear, that the £emarker wswMxiRK.'Vjfc Vv 

Kk2 
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Flam, No, mdeed, he is not. 

Tit, We attend his lordship ; *pray, signify so much. 

Flam, I need not tell him that ; he knows^ you are too 

diligent. \^Exit Flam. 

Enter Flavius in a Cloakj muffled, 

Luc, Serv, Ha ! is not that his steward muffled so ? 
He goes away in a cloud : call him, call him. 

Tit. Do you hear, sir? 

1 Far, Serv, By your leave, sir, 

Fiav, What do you ask of me, my friend ? 

Tit, We wait for certain money here, sir. 

Flav. Ay, 

If money were as certain as your waiting, 
'Twere sure enough. Why then prcferr'd you not 
Your sums and bills, when your false masters eat 
Of my lord's meat ? Then tliey could smile, and fewn 
Upon his debts, and take down th' interest 
Into their gluttonous maws. You do yourselves but wrongs 
To stir me upt let mt pass quietly: 
Believe 't, my lord and I have made an end ; 
I have no more to reckon, he to spend. 

Luc, Serv, Ay, but this answer will not serve. 

Flav, If 'twill not,' 

'Tis not so base as you ; for you serve knaves. [jSxi'r. 

1 Var, Serv, How ! what does his cashier'd worship 
mutter? 

2 Far, Serv. No matter what; he 's poor, and that 's 
revenge enough. Who can speak broader than he that 
has no house to put his head in ? such may rail against 
great buildings. 

Enter Servihus.* 
Tif/. O, here 's Servilius; now we shall know 
Some answer. 

4ebted to a note which, so far as it is intelligible, aeemi diame- 
trically opposite to his idea. It is equally so» that the editor [Mr. 
Malone^ has availed himself of the above Remark, to vary tke 
expression of his conjecture, and gave it a sense it woold other- 
wise never have had. Hiuon, • 

1 If^twill not,'] Old copy— if twill not teroe, I have ventured to 
omit the useless repetition of the verb— «crve, because it injures 
the metre. Stte^stm, 

2 Enter ServWms.'^ It m«^ be ci\i^eTNt^\y\^\.^^w5iu^ftw^\Mk\^ 
skilfiilly filled his Greet s\ftT^ VvCtw^waMv\s3ftsa»». ^tOMAo^x 
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Ser, If I might beseech you, gentlemen. 

To repair some other hour, I should much 
Derive from it:^ for, take it on my soul, 
My lord leans wond'rously to discontent. 
His comfortable temper has forsook him ; 
He is much out of health, and keeps his chamber^ 

Z>uc. Serv, Many do keep their chambers, are not sick : 
And, if it be so far beyond his health, 
Methinks, he should the sooner pay his debts, 
And make a clear way to the gods. 

Ser, Good gods! 

Tit, We cannot take this for an answer,* sir. 

Flam, [within^ Servilius, help ! — my lord! my lord !— - 

Enter Timon, in a rage; Yi^kmi^im^ following. 

Tim, What, are my doors oppos'd against my passage ? 
Have I been ever free, and must my house 
Be my retentive enemy, my gaol ? 
The place, which I have feasted, does it now, 
Like all mankind, show me an iron heart? 

Luc, Serv, Put in now, Titus. 

Tit. My lord, here is my bill. 

L,uc, Serv, Here *s mine. 

Hor, Serv, And mine, my lord,* 

Both Far. Serv. And ours, my lord. 



/ should much 



Derive from it: &c.] Old copy: 

— ^— — / should 

Derive mMch from, it .• &c. 
For this slight transposition, by which the metre is restored, I . 
am answerable. Steevens. 

* — ybr an ansver^'] The article on, which is deficient in the 
old copy, was supplied by Sir Thomas Hanmer. Steevens. 

* Hor. Serv. And mine, my lord."] In the old copy this speech is 
given to Varfb. I have given it to the servant of Hortensius, (who 
would naturally prefer bis claim among the rest,) because to the 
following speech in the old copy is prefixed, 2 Var. which from 
the words-spoken [And o»r«, my lord.] meant, I conceive, the too 
servants of Varro, In the modem editions this latter speech is 
given to Caphis, who is not. upon the stage. Malone* 

This whole scene perhaps was strictly metrical, when it came 
from Shakspeare ; but the present state of it is such, that it can- 
not be restored but by greater violence tlian an e^tfiit law) Vs^^« 
lowed to employ. I have therefore gWen i\ ^^SbmX^<t\i6MX ^«< 
tempt at amngement, Stecoeru* 
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F/it\ All our bills. 

7»//. Knock mc down with 'em:^ cleare me to thr 
girdle. 
. Luc. SeiT'. Alas ! my lord, ■ • 

lYrn, Cut my heart in sums. 

Tit. Mine, fifty talents. 

Tim. Tell out my blood. 

Luc, Serv. Five thousand crowns, my lord. 

Ttm. Five thousand drops pays that.— 
What yours?— and yours? 

1 Far. Serv. My lord, 

3 Far. Serv. My lord, 

Tim. Tear me, take me, and the gods fall on you ! 

[^Exit. 

Hor. 'Faith, 1 perceive, our masters may throw their 
caps at their money ; these debts may well be called des- 
perate ones, for a madman owes *em. [^Exeunt, 

Re-enter Timon and Flavius. 

Tim. They have e'en put my breath from mc, the 
slaves : 
Creditors ! — devils. 

Flarv. My dear lord, 

Tim. What if it should be so? 

Flav. My lord, — 

Tirii. I '11 have it so : — My steward \ 

Elav. Here, my lord. 

Tim. So fitly ? Go, bid all my friends again, 
Lucius, Lucullus, and Sempronius ; all : 
I '11 once more feast the rascals.' 

^ Knock me doian viith 'em.'] Timon quibbles. They present** 
their written bilUi he catches at the word, and alludes to the 
hills or battle-axes, which theanoient soldiery carried, and were* 
still used by the watch in^Shakspeare's time. Seethe scene be- 
tween Dogberry, &c. in Much Ado about Nothing, Vol. IV, p. 244, 
0. 4. Again, in Hey wood's If, you ^new not me you know Nobody 9 
1633, Second Part, Sir John Gresham says to his creditors: 
" Friends, you cannot beat me down with your bills." Again, in 
JDecker's Guls Hornbook, 1609: <*— they durst not strike dovn 
their customers with large bills.** Steevens* 

f So fitly 7 Goi bid all my friends again, 
Lucius, Lucullus, and Sempronius; alh 

I'll once more feait the rascals. 1 Thus the second folio; ex- 
cept that, by an appaieiAenoi ^ Wi^^it^^a^xi^Vw^— asd<£va- 
stead of and. 
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Flav, O my lord. 

You only speak from your distracted soul ; 
There is not so much left, to furnish out 
A moderate table. 

Tim, Be 't not in thy care ; go, 

I charge thee ; invite them all : let in the tide 
Of knaves once more ; my cook and I '11 provide. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE V. 

The same. The Senate^Houae, 

The Senate sitting, J?n/er Alcibiades, attended, 

1 Sen, My lord, you have my voice to it ; the fiault 's , 
Bloody ; 'tis necessary he should die : 

Nothing emboldens sin so much as mercy^ 

2 Sen. Most true; the law shall bruise him.* 
Mcib, Honour, health, and compassion to the senate ! 

The first folio reads : 

Lucius, Lueullut, and Sempronius Vllorxa : ail, 

1 *il once more feast the rascals. 
Rej^larity of metre alone would be stifBcient to decide in favcmr 
©f tlie present text, which, with the second folio, rejects the for- 
tuitous and unmeaning ag'j^regate of letters — Ullorxa. This Ult 
lorxa, however, seems to have been considered as one of the " in- 
estimable stones, unvalued jewels," which "emblaze the fore- 
head*' of that august publication, the folio, 1633; and has been 
set, with becoming care, in the text of Mr. Malone. For my own 
part, like the cock in the fable, I am content to leave this gem 
on the stercoraceous spot where it was discovered.— CT/Zorxa (a 
name unacknowledged by Athens or Rome) must (if meant to 
have been introduced at all) have been a corruption as gross at 
others that occur in the same book, where we find Billingsgate in- 
stead of Basingstoke; Epton instead of Hyperion; and an ace in- 
stead of Ati. Types, indeed, shook out of a hat, or shot from a 
dice-box, would often assume forms as legitimate as the proper 
names transmitted to us by Messieurs Hemings, Condell and C^ 
who very probably did not accustom themselves to spell even their 
own appellations with accuracy, or always in the same manner. 

Steevens, 
8 .^.^-^ shall bruise him.] The old copy reads— shall bruise *ew. 
The same mistake has happened often in these plays. In a subse- 
quent line in this scene we have in the old copy-^with k\vc<^ vc^- 
stead of— with Vm. For the correction, viYi\c\\\*^v!3\^ \vv«NaRkR.^\*i 
the coDtext, I am answerable. Malone, 
Sir Tkomta Hamner abo reads-4)Tu\se Kitn. Sucoena. 
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1 Sen. Now, captain ? 

^icid. I am an humblo suitor to your virtues^ 
For pity is the virtue of the law, 
And none but tyrants use it cruelly. 
It pleases time, and fortune, to lie heavy 
Upon a friend of mine, who, in hot blood, 
Hath stepp'd into the law, which is past depth 
To those that, without heed, do plunge into it. 
He is a man, setting his fate aside,' 
Of comely virtues:* 
Nor did he soil the fact with cowardice ; 
(An honour in him, which buys out his faulty) 
But, with a noble fury, and fair spirit. 
Seeing his reputation touch 'd to death, 
He did oppose his foe : 
And with such sober and unnoted passion 
tic did behave his anger, ere 'twas spent,^ 
As if he had but prov'd an argument. 

9 — setting his fate aside f"] i.e. putting this ftction of his, 
which was pre-determined by fate, out of the question. Steetfens^ 

* He is a man, &c.] I have printed these lines after the original 
copy, except that^ for an honour, it is there, and honour. All the 
latter editions deviate unwarrantably from the original, and give 
the lines thus : 

He is a matit netting his fault aside, 
Of virtuous honour, nvhich bt^s out his faults 
Ntr did he soil &c. yohnson. 
This licentious alteration of the text, with a thousand otherr 
of ^e same kind, was made by Mr. Pope. Malone. 

s Andvoith such sober and unnoted passion 
He did behave his anger, ere *fwa* spent, &e.] Unnoted for com' 
mon, bounded. Behave, for curb, manage. Warburton, 
I would rather read : 

■ ■ and unnoted passion 

He did behave, ere teas his anger spent, 
Unnoted'passion means, I believe, an uncommon command of his 
passion, such a one as has not hitherto been observed. Behave 
his anger may, however, be right. In Sit W. D'Avenant's play of 
Theyust Italian 1 1630, behave is used in as singular a manner: 

" How well my stars behave their influence.'* 
Again: 

'•——You an Italian, sir, and thus 
•* Behave the knowledge of disgrace !" 
Jn both these instances, \.o beKa<oe \s Vo laana^e. Ztwfusns, 

"Unnoted passiot\," 1 WVv^ve, tKv^%x^^^V^^^^'^^\««5is»%'^" 
wardly^ but not accompam^d VvV^ «W3 w^Kwa^^^wsaJwcwAw^- 
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1 Sen, You undergo too strict a paradox,^ 
Striving to make an ugly deed look fair : 
Your words have took such pains, as if they labour'd 
To bring manslaughter into form, set quarrelling 
Upon the head of valour ; which, indeed, 
Is valour misbegot, and came into the world 
When sects and factions were newly born : 
He 's truly valiant, that can wisely suffer 
The worst that man can breathe ;* and make his wrongs 
His outsides; wear them like his raiment, carelessly; 

pearances; so regelated and subdued, that no spectator could 
note, or observe, its operation. 

The old copy reads— He did behoove &c. which does not afford 
any very clear meaning. Behave, which Dr. Warburton 'inter- 
prets, manage, was introduced by Mr. Rowe. I doubt thje text is 
not yet right. Our author so very frequently converts noun.s into 
verbs, that I have sometimes thought he miglit have written*** 
** He did behalve his anger," — i. e. suppress it. So, Milton: 
" — yet put he not forth all iiis strength^ 
" But checked it mid-vjay.*' 

Behave, however, is used by Spenser, in his Fa&v ^ueen, B. I, 
c. iii, in a sense that will suit sufficiently with the passage before 
us : 

** But who his limbs with labours, and his mind 
" Behaves with cares, cannot so easy miss.** 
To behave certainly had formtrly a very different signification 
from that in which it is now used. Cole, in his Dictionary, 1679, 
renders it by tracto, which he interprets to govern, or manage. 

Malone, 
On second consideration, the sense of this passage, (however 
perversely expressed on account of rhyme,) may be this: ** He 
managed his anger with such sober and unnoted pasiion [i. e. suf- 
Jering, forbearance,"! before it was spent, [i. e. before that dispo- 
sition to endure the insult he had received, was exhausted,] that 
it seemed as if he had been only engaged in supporting an argu- 
ment he had advanced in conversation. Passion may as well be 
used to si^ify suffering, as any violent copimotion of the mind: and 
that our author was aware of this, may be inferred from his in- 
troduction of the Latin phrase — " hysterica passio,^* in King Lear, 
See also Vol. XIV, p. 11, n. 7. Steevens. 

3 Tou undergo too strict a paradox,] You undertake a paradox 
too hard* Johnson, 

4 — that man can breathe ;] i. e. can utter. So afterVards: 

" You breathe in vain." Malone, 
Again, in Hamlet: 

'* Having ever seen, in the pTeT\on\\tvu\.e cTvrevfe%^ 
Tfte yoixth you breathe of, gui^ly ^ Stee^n«. 
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And ne'er prefer his injuries to his hearty 
To bring it into dan^^er. 
If wrongs be evils, and enforce us kill) 
What folly 'tis, to hazard life for ill ? 

Mcib, My lord,— — 

1 Sen. You cannot make gross sins look clear; 

To revenge is no valour, but to bear. 

Mcib. My lords, then, under favour, pardon me, 
If I speak like a captain.-— 
Why do fond men expose themselves to battle^ 
And not endure all threatnings?' sjeep upon it, 
And let the foes quietly cut their throats^ 
Without repugnancy ? but if there be 
Such valour in the bearing, what make we 
Abroad ?• why then, women are more valiant^ 
That stay at home, if bearing carry it ; 
And th' ass, more captain than the licm ; the felon,^ 

s — f Ar^amings ?] Old copy — threatt. This slight, but judi- 
cious chanfj^e, is Sir Thomas Hanmer's. In the next line but one, 
he also added, for the sake of metre,— 6ur — . Steeffcns. 

* — — — — v)hat make we 
Abroad?'] What do vte, or wAaf have we to do in the field. 

yohntoH. 
7 And th* ats, more captam than the lion; &c.] Here is another 
arbitrary regulation, [the omission of-^cafitain] the original reads 
thus: 

— v)hat make vie 
Abroad? v/hy then, v)onien are more valiant 
That stay at home, if bearing carry it: 
And the ass, more captain than the lion. 
The fellow, loaden with iront^ wiser than the- judge, 
If wisdom &c. 
1 Uiink It may be better adjusted thus: 

what mxike we 
Abroad? why then the women are mx>re valiant 
That stay at homt: 
If bearing carry it, then is the ass 
More captain than the lion; and the felon 
Loaden with irons, wiser k.c, yohnson* 
— i/" bearing carry it f'\iDr, Johnson, when he proposed to 
connect this hemistich with the following line instead of the pre- 
ceding words, seems to have forgot one of our author's favourite • 
propensities. I have no doubt that the present arrangement is 
right, 

Mr. Pope, who rejected N»V?tV.€vw\i^^\^ w3N.\^«fe, ws»x\^^\.V& 
words — more captain. Tbe^ we s^ivv*^^^'^ "^V^ titf35sw»fis&'*.\A^ 
already said : 
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L©aden \nih irons, wiser than the judge, 

If wisdom be in suffering. O my lords, 

As you are great, be pitifully good : 

Who cannot condemn rashness in cold blood ? 

To kill, I grant, is sin's extremest gust }• 

But, in defence, by mercy, 'tis most just.® 

To be in anger, is impiety ; 

But who is man, that is not angry ? 



" My lords, then, under favour, pardon me, 

«• If I speak like a captain — ." 
and by Shakspeare's 66th Sonnet, where the word captain is usetl 
with at least as much harshness as in the text: 

" And captive good attending captain ill." 
Again, in another of his Sonnets : 

" Like stones of worth they thinly placed are, 

" Or captain jewels in the carkanet." 
Dr. Johnson with great probability proposes to read Jelon in- 
stead of filiovt. Malone. 

The word captain has been very injudiciously restored. That it 
cannot be the author's is evident from its spoiling what will other- 
wise be a metrical line. Nor is his using it elsewhere any proof 
that he meant to use it here. Kitson. 

I have not scrupled to insert Dr. Johnson's emendation, felony 
iorJeiloWf in the text; but do not perceive how the line can be- 
come strictly metrical by the omission of the word — captain, un- 
less, with Sir Thomas Hanmer, we transpose the conjunction — 
and, and read: 

The ass more than tke lion, and the felon, >. Steevens. 

« — *• sin*s extremest gust 5] Gustt for aggravation. Warbufton, 

Gust is here in its common sense ; the utmost degree of appetite 
for sin. Johnson. 

I believe gust means rashness. The allusion may be to a sudden 
gust of wind. Steevens. 

So we say, it was done in a sudden gust of passion. Malone, 

^ — by mercy, 'tis most just."] By mercy is meant equity. But 
we must read : 

' *tis made just. Warburton. 

Mercy is not put for equity. If such explanation be allowed^ 
what can be difficult? The meaning is, / call mercy herself ifi 
witness, that defensive violence is just, yohnson. 

The meaning, I think, is. Homicide in oiu* own defence, i/ a 
m^ciful and lenient interpretation of the laws, is considered as 
justinable. Malone. 

Dr. Johnson's explanation is the more spirited; but a passage 
in King yohn should seem to countenance that of Mr. Malone: 
<* Some sins do bear their privilege otv eat\\\, 
'* And 80 doth yours — .** Stteven^. 

VOL. XV. ls\ 
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Weigh but the crime with this. 

2 Sen. You breathe in vain. 

jlicid. In vain ? his service dene 

At Laccdacmon, and Byzandum, 
Were a sufficient briber for his life. 

1 5<?n. What *s that? 

*ilcid. Why, I say,* my lords, h* as done 

fair service, 
\nd slain in fight many of your enemies : 
How full of valour did he bear himself 
In the lust conflict, and made plenteous wounds ? 

2 Sen. He has made too much plenty with 'em,* he 
Is a sworn rioter :' h' as a sin that often 

Drowns him, and takes his valour prisoner : 
If there were no foes, that were enough alone^ 
To overcome him : in that beastly fury 
He has been known to commit outrages. 
And cherish factions : 'Tis inferr'd to us, 
His days are foul, and his drink dangerous. 

1 Sen, He dies. 

j4lcib. Hard fate ! he might have died in war. 

My lords, if not for any parts in him, 
(Though his right arm might purchase his own time, 
And be in debt to none,) yet, more to move you. 
Take my deserts to his, and join them both : 
And, for I know, your reverend ages love 
Security, I *ll pawn* my victories, all 

1 if^hy, I wQ The personal pronoun was inserted by the editor 
of the second folio. Malone. 

2 — — fi»i>A 'em,] The folio— with him. ^^nson. 

The correction was made by the editor of the second folio. 

Malone. 

3 Is a sworn rioter:] A tvforn rioter is a man who practises riot, 
as if he had by an oath made it his duty, yohnson. 

The expression, a racm rioter, seems to be similar to that of 
sworn brothers. See Vol. IX, p. 235, n. 8. Malone. 

4 — alone — ] This word was judicioitsly supplied by Sir Tho- 
mas Hanmer, to complete the measure. Thus, in All ** Well that 
Ends Well: 

" . Good alone 

" Is good — ." Steepens, 

5 your reverend age* lo«oe 

Security, I ^11 pawxi ^c.'\ Ue c\\vt^t^SNv«in OcJCv3{Q£»k>i^x^>wt. 
in^ Ui^urers. yohn^on. 
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My honour to you, upon his good returns. 
If by this crime he owes the law his life, 
Why, let the war receive *t in valiant gore ; 
For law is strict, and war is nothing more. 

1 Sen, We are for law, he dies ; urge it no more^ 
On height of our displeasure : Friend, or brother, 
He forfeits his own blood, that spills another. 

Mcid, Must it be so ? it must not be. My lords, 
I do beseech you, know me. 

2 Sen, How ? 

jilcid. Call me to your remembrances.^ 

3 Sen. What ? 
j^lcib, I cannot think, but your age has forgot me ; 

It could not else be, I should prove so base,^ 
To sue, and be denied such common grace : 
My wounds ache at you. 

1 Sen. Do you dare our anger ? 

'Tis in few words, but spacious in effect;® 
We banish thee for ever. 

jilcib. Banish me? 

Banish your dotage ; banish usury, 
That makes the senate ugly. 

1 Sen. If, after two days' shine, Athens contain thee, 
Attend our weightier judgment. And, not to swell our 
spirit,* 

So afterwards : 

** banish tuury 

«« That makes the senate ugly .'* Maione. 

^ '''-^ remembrances.'] is here used as a word of five syllables. 
In the singular number it occurs as a quadrisyllable only. See 
Tv:elfth Night, Act I, sc. i;: 

" And lasting in her sad remembrance.^^ Steevens. 

7 — / thould proKC so base,] .B(ue for dishonoured. Warbwrton . 

8 Do you dare our anger? 

*Ti9tn/etovjord9, but tpaciout in effect i\ This reading may 
pasS) but perhaps the autlior wrote: 

our anger? 
' Tie Jew in Vfords, but spacious in effect. ^ Johnson. 

9 Andi not to swell our spirit,] I believe, means, not to fmt out- 
sehes into etny tumour of rage, take our definitive resolution. So, 
in King Henry VII J, Act III, sc. i : 

*< The hearts of princes kiss Obe^enc^^ 
' '• So much they love it \ but, to aXtftAMnti ^v^'t^ft** 
'' They swU khA grow m UmWfc «» %\orK»?* StecseuR^ 
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He shall be executed presently. [/?:rett«/ Senators. 

Mcib. Now the gods keep you old enough ; that you 
may live 
Only in bone, that none may look on you ! 
1 am worse than mad : 1 have kept back their foes. 
While they have told their money, and let out 
Their coin upon large interest ; I myself. 
Rich only in large hurts ; — All those, for this ? 
Is this the balsanii that the usuring senate 
Pours into captains' wounds? ha! banishment?'- 
It comes not ill ; I hate not to be banish'd; 
It is a cause worthy my spleen and fury, 
That I may strike at Athens. I '11 cheer up 
TVIy discontented troops, and lay for hearts. 
*Tis honour, with most lands to be at odds ;^ 
Soldiers should brook as little wmngs, as gods. [^Exit. 

\ m^-^ha/ banishment?] Thus the second folio. Its ever-blun- 
dering predecessor omits the interjection, ha / and consequently 
spoils the metre.— Tlie same exclamation occurs in Romeo ami 
yulict: 

" Ha ! banishment ? be merciful, say — death — -.*• 

1 .1. — and lay for hearts. 
'Th honour, toith most lands to be at odd*/] But surely even in 
a soldier's sense of honour, there is very little in being at odds 
uith all about him ; which sliows rather a quarrelsome disposL- 
lion than a valiant one. Besides, this was not Alcibiades's case. 
He was only fallen out with the Athenians. A phrase in the fore- 
going line will direct us to the right reading. 1 will lay, says he, 
for hearts ; which is a metaphor taken from card -play, aitd signi- 
fies to game deep and boldly. It is plain then the figure was con- 
tinued m the following line, which should be read thus: 

*Trs honour \cith most hands to be at odds; 
i. e. to fight upon odds, or at disadvantage; as he must do against 
the united strength of Athens; and this, by soldiers, is accounted 
honourable. Shakspeare uses the same metaphor on the same oc- 
casion, in Coriolamts: 

•< He lurched all swords." Warburton. 
I think hands is very properly substituted for lands. In the fore- 
going line, for^ lay for hearts, I would read, play for hearts, ■ 

yijinson, 

I: do not conceive that to l(^ for hearts is a metaphor taken from 

card-play, or that lay should be changed into playi We should now 

say, to lay out for hearts, i.e. the afiections of the people ; but lay 

ia used singlv, as it is Vvexe, by lotiaon, in The DewlUan Ass^ 

[Mr. Wballey'8 ed\l\oT\'\\o\.\N,v^'^- 

" Zay for some preUy v^\xi^^v«^^x.^ -^ TynaUtk* 
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SCENE VI. 

^ magnificent Room m Timon's House. 

Mustek, Tables set out : Servants attending. Enter dtvets 

Lords,^ at several Doors. 

1 Lord. The good time of day to you, sir. 

2 Lord. I also wish it to you. I think, this honourable 
lord did but try us this other day. 

1 Lord. Upon that were my thoughts tiring,* when 

A kindred expression occurs in Marlowe's Lut^t Dominion, 1657: 
** He taies up Spanish hearts on trust, to pay them 
*< When he shall finger Castile*s crown." Malone, 

*Ti9 honour^ with mott lands to be at odeUf] I thitdc, with Dr. 
Johnson, that land* cannot be right. To assert that it is honourable 
to iight with the greatest part of the vxfrld, is very wild. I be* 
lieve therefore our author meant that Alcibiades in his spleen 
ftg^inst the Senate, from whom alone he has received an injury,. 
should say : 

* 7T#. honour with m/tst lords to be at odds^ Malone. 

I adhere to the old reading. It is surely more honourable to 
wrangle for a sieore of kingdamts, (as Miranda expresses it) than 
to enter mto quarrels with lords^ or any other private adversaries. 

Steevens. 

The objection to the old reading still in niy apprehension re- 
mains. It is not difficult for him who is sa incbned, to quarrel 
with a lord ; (or with any other person ;) but not so easy to be at 
odds with his^/oiw/. Neither does the observation just made, prove 
that it is honourable to quarrel, or to be at odd8> withmostofth.^ 
lands or kingdoms of the earth, which must, 1 conceive, be proved, 
before the old reading can be supported. Malone. 

By mfist lands, perhaps our author means greatest lands. So, in 
King Benry VJ, P. 1, Act IV,. sc. i : 

** But always resolute in most extremes.'* 
i. e. in greatest. Alcibiades, therefore, maybe willing to regard-a 
contest with a great and extensive territory, like that of A^^ens, 
as a circumstance honourable to himself. Steevens. 

3 Enter divers Lords,] In the modern editions these are called 
Senators; but it is dear from what it said concerning the banish- 
ment of Alcibiades, that this must be wrong. I have therefore 
substituted Lords, The old copy has •'Enter divers friends*' 

Malone. 

4 Upon that were my thoughts tiring, J A hawk, I think, is said to* 
tire, when she amuses herself with pecking a pheasant's- wing,o» 
any thing that puts her in mind of prey. To tire ^^Qioa %>2g&2Dl^^ \» 
therefore^ to be idh employed upon it. JVoliiucm. 

fbcUere Dr. Johofloola mitxaktin. Itrtii 
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we encountered : I hope, it is not so low with him, as 
he made it seem in the trial of his several friends. 

2 Lord, It should not be, by the persuasion of his new 
feasting. 

1 Lord, I should think so : He hath sent me an ear- 
nest inviting, which many my near occasions did urge 
me to put off ; but he hath conjured me beyond them, 
and I must needs appear. 

2 Lord. In like manner was I in debt to my importu- 
nate business, but he would not hear my excuse. I am 
sorry, when he sent to borrow of me, that my provision 
was out. 

1 Lord, I am sick of that grief too, as I understand 
how all things go. 

2 Lord, Every man here 's so. What would he have 
borrowxd of you ? 

1 Lord, A thousand pieces. 

1 Lord, A thousand pieces I 

\ Lord. What of you ? 

> Isord, He sent to me, sir, — Here he comes. 

Enter Timon, and Attendants. 
Tim, With Ml my heart, gentlemen both : — And how 
fare you ? 

1 Lord, Ever at the best, hearing well of your lordship. 

2 Lord, The swallow follows not summer more wil- 
ling, than we your lordship. 

Tim. [aside^ Nor more willingly leaves winter; such 

summer-birds are men. Gentlemen, our dinner will 

not recompense this long stay : feast your ears with the 

fixed^ fastened, as the hawk fastens its beak eagerly on its prey. 
So, in our author^s Venus and Adonis ." * 

*• Like as an empty eagle, sharp by fest, 
" Tires with her beak on feathers, flesh, and bone, — .'* 
Ttrouer, that is, tiring for hawks, as Cotgrave calls it, signi- 
iied any thing by which the falconer brought the bird back, and 
fixed him to his hand. A capon's wing was often^used for this pur- 
pose. 
In King Henry VI, Part II, we have a kindred zpression ; 
** — — your thoughts 
•* Beat on a crown." Malone. 
Dr. Johnson's explanation, I believe, is right Thus, in TTie 
i printer's Tale, Antigonus Vs sa\d \o \i^ ** >«c>\sv«v-tii* rf," i.e. peeked 
by a. woman, as we now «av, vri^ ^ ^JvniAai ^\3&vtrev> \«s^-^t\t^. 
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jnusick awliile ; if they will fare so harshly on the trum- 
pet's sound : we shall to 't presently. 

1 Lord, I hope, it remains not unkindly with your lord- 
ship, that I returned you an empty messenger. 

Tim, O, sir, let it not trouble you. 

2 Lord, My noble lord, — 

Tim. Ah, my good friend! what cheer? 

^The Banquet brought in, 

2 Lord, My most honourable lord, I am e'en sick of 
shame, that, when your lordship this other day sent to 
me, 1 was so unfortunate a beggar. 

Tim. Think not on 't, sir. 

2 Lord. If you had sent but two hours before, — 

Tiin, Let it not cumber your better remembrance.*— 
Come, bring in all together. 

2 Lord. All Covered dishes I 

1 Lord. Royal cheer, I warrant you. 

3 Lord. Doubt not that, if money, and the season can 
yield it. 

1 Lord, How do you ? What 's the news? 

3 Lord, Alcibiades is banished : Hear you of it ? 

1 ^ 2 Lord, Alcibiades banished i 
3 Lord. *Tis so, be sure of it. 

} I^rd, How ? how ? 

2 Lord, I pray you, upon what ? 

Tim. My worthy friends, will you draw near ? 
5 Lord, I '11 tell you more anon. Here 'a a noble feast 
toward.^ 

2 Lord. This is the old man still. 

3 Lord, Will 't hold? will 't hold? 

3 Lo7^d, It does : but time will — and so 

3 Lord. I do conceive. 

Tim. Each man to hisf stool, with that spur as he would 
to the lip of his mistress : your diet shall be in all places 
alike. ^ Make not a city feast of it, to let the meat cool ere 

5 ..— .j^our hetter remembrance.^ i. e. y«ur good memory: the 
comparative for the positive degree. Steevent, 

Here U a noble featt toward.} i. e. in a stale of readiness. So, 
in E&ineo and yuliet: 

** We have a foolish trifling banqoet tovMircUr < SunMoa. 

7 jrour diet ihall be in all placi% oUkt*'\ ^«b TH* '^ 

TaU, Vol VI, p. m, n. 1. SittvM. 
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we can agree upon the first place : Sit, sit. The gods re- 
quire our thanks. 

You great benefactorsy afirinkle our society with thank" 
fulness. For your own giftSy make yourselves praised: hut 
reserve still to give, lest your deities be desfiised. Lend to 
each man enough, that one need 7tot lend to another: for^ 
were your godheads to borrow of men, men would fwsake 
the gods. Make the meat be beloved^ more than the man 
that gives it. Let no assembly of twenty be without a score 
if villains : If there sit twelve women at the tablcy let a 
dozen qf them be-^-^as they arcj-^^The rest qf your fees f 
O godsr^^the senators of Athens, together with the com* 
mon lag^ of peofde^-^what is amiss in them, you gods, make 
suitable for destruction. For these my present friendsi^-^ 
as they are to me nothing, so in nothing bless thetn, and to 
nothing they are welcome. 
Uncover, dogs, and lap. 

^The Dishes uncovered are full of warm Water^ 

Some sfieak. What does his lordship mean ? 

Some other, I know not. 

Tim, May you a better feast never behold, 
You knot of mouth-friends I smoke, and lake-warm 

water 
Is your perfection.^ This is Timon's last ; 
Who stuck and spangled you with flatteries, 
Waslics it off, and sprinkles in your faces 

£ Throwing Water in their Faces, 
ive loath*d, and long,* 

> The rett of your fees,] We should read— ^^. Warburton, 
We must surely read fx9 instead of fees, I find no sense in 
the present reading. M Mason. 

9 ...... Me common lag—] Old copy^-^^. Corrected by Mc. 

Rowe. Malone. 

The y^^^nd of a web of cloth is, in some places, called the 
lag-end. Steevens. 

1 Is your perfection.] Your perfection, is the highest of your excd* 
Jence- Johnson, 

2 .— - Live ioath'df and long,'] This thought has occurred twice 
before : 

** let not that part 

•* Of nature my lord paid for, be of power 

•* To ex.pe\8\c\c.T\csa,\i>\\. |»rolon^ KU Wmt?' 

<• Gods keep you old cwj»|fi^? V&* Su«««a. 
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Most smiling, smooth, detested parasites, 
Courteous destroyers, affable wolves, meek bears, 
You fools of fortune, 3 trencher-friends, time's flies,"* 
Cap and knee slaves, vapours, and minute-jacks 1* 
Of man, and beast, the infinite malady^ 
Crust you quite o'er !— What, dost thou go? 
Soft, take thy physick first,— thou too, — and thou ;— 

r Throws the Dishes at thein^ and drives them out. 
Stay, I "vvill lend thee money, borrow none. — 
What, all in motion? Henceforth be no feast, 
Whereat a villain 's not a welcome guest. 
Bum, house; sink, Athens! hencefortli hated be 
Of Timon, man, and all humanity ! [^Exit, 

Re-enter the Lords, with other Lords and Senators. 

1 Lord, How now, my lords ?^ 

2 Lord, Know you the quality of lord Timon's fury ? 
o Lord, Pish I did you sec my cap ? 

4 Lord, I have lost my gown. 

3 Lord, He 's but a mad lord, and nought but humour 
bWiiys him. He gave me a jewel the other day, and now 
he has l)cat it out of my hat : — Did you ^ce my jewel ? 

4 Lord. Did you see my cap ? 
2 Lord, Here 'tis. 

4 Lord, Here lies mv J^own. 
\ Lord, Let 's make no stav. 

^'"■'^fools of fortune,"] The same expression occurs in Romeo 
and yuliet : 

•*0! I Sixn fortune's fool** Stecoem. 

* — timt^i fiies,"] Flies of a season. Johnson. 
So, before : 

** — one cloud of winter showers, 

** Tiicse files are couch \1.'* Steen:ens, 

s minute-jacks /] Sir Thomas Hanmer thinks it means yach' . 

a-lantern, which shines and disappears in an instant. What it was 
I know not ; but it was something of quick motion, mentioned ii\ 
King Richard III. yohnson. 

A minute-jack is what was called formerly a yack of the clock- 
house/ an image whose office was the same as one of those at St. 
Dunstan*s church in Fleet street. See King Richard III, Vol. XI, 
p. 132, n. 1. Steevens, 

6 the infinite maiady — ] Every kind of disease incident to 

man and beast. Johnson. 

7 ffownow, my lords?] This and the tv^iX. s\it^O\ we ^xivX^'cv.Vi 
the newly arrived Lords . Mahne . 
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2 Lord, Lord Timon 's mad. 

3 Lord, I feel *t upon my bones. 
i Lord, One day he gives us diamonds, next day 

stones.' \J&xeunt. 



ACT IV SCENE I. 

Without the Walls q/* Athens. 

Enter Timon. 

Tim, Let me look back upon thee^ O thou wall. 
That girdlest in those wolves ! Dive in the earth. 
And fence not Athens ! Matrons, turn incontinent ; 
Obedience fail in children ! slaves, and fools. 
Pluck the grave wrinkled senate from the bench, 
And minister in their steads 1 to general filths* 
Convert o* the instant, green^ virginity ! 
Do 't in your parent' eyes ! bankrupts, hold &st ; 
Rather than render back, out with your knives. 
And cut your trusters' throats ! bound servants, steal I 
Large-handed robbers your grave masters are, 
And pill by law ! maid, to thy master's bed ; 
Thy mistress is o* the brothel I* son of sixteen, 

*— — jfon<>«.] As Timon has thrown nothing^ at his worthless 
Ifucsts, except warm water and empty dishes, I am induced, with 
Mr. Mulone, to believe that the more ancient drama ..described 
in p. 303, had been read by our author, and that he supposed he 
bad introduced from it the ** painted stones** as part of bis ban- 
quet ; though in reality he had omitted them. The present men- 
tion therefore of such missiles, appears to want propriety. 

• Steeveiu. 

» --^^ general Jiltht — ] i.e. common sewers. Steeven*, 

1 green — ] i. e. immature. So, in Antor^ and Cleopatra: 
•* When I was green in judgment — .*' Steevetie, 

3 — o' the brothel /I So the old copies. Sir Thomas Hanmer 
reads, r the brothel, yohnson. 

^One would suppose it to mean, that the mtstrest frequented 
t£e brothel ; and so Sir Thomas Hanmer understood it. Hiteon, 

The meaning is, go to thy master^s bed, for he is alone; thy 
mistress Is now ^the brothel; is now there. In the okl copy, 
#' M*t o* th\ and a* t/i*, tire Nunileiv Ni*\th very little care, or rather 
•eenlto have bcew s^X doviiv^xtMAKS^v^ ^i^Sec^BX-^^sw*.^. 
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Pluck the lin'd crutch from thy old limping sircj 
With it beat out his brains ! piety, and fear, 
Religion to the gods, peace, justice, truth, 
Domestick awe, night-rest, and neighbourhood, 
Instruction, manners, mysteries, and trades, 
Degrees, observances, customs, and laws. 
Decline to your confounding contraries,^ 
And yet confusion* live 1— Plagues, incident to men, 
Your potent and infectious fevers heap 
On Athens, ripe for stroke ! thou cold sciatica, 
Cripple our senators, that their limbs may halt 
As lamely as their manners ! lust and liberty * 
Creep in the minds and marrows of our youth ; 
That 'gainst the stream of virtue they may strive, 
And drown themselves in riot ! itches, blains. 
Sow all the Athenian bosoms ; and their crop 
Be general leprosy ! breath infect breath ; 
That their society, as their friendship, may 
.Be merely poison I Nothing I '11 bear from thee, 
But nakedness, thou detestable town ! 
Take thou that too, with multiplying banns !® 
Timon will to the woods ; where he shall find 
The unkindest beast more kinder than mankind. 
The gods confound (hear me, you good gods all,) 
The Athenians both within and out that wall ! 



cc 



Cf the brothel" is the true reading^. So, in K'm^ Lear^ j^Ct 
II, sc. ii, the Steward says to Kent, « Art of the house ?" 

3 1— confounding contrarkiP^ i. c. contrarieties whose nature 
it is to vaoitt or dettroy each other. So, in King Henry V: 
•« «__ as doth a galled rock 
** O'erhang and jutty his corfounded base." Steevens, 

* — yet eot^sion — ] Sir Thomas Hanmer reads, let confusion; 
but the meaning may be, though by such confusion all things seem to 
hasten to dissolution^ yet let not dissolution come, but the miseriee of 
confusion continue, yohnson. 

s — liberty — ] Liberty is here used for libertinism. So, in The 
Cinnedy of Errors: 

** And many such like liberties of sin ;" 
apparently meaning — libertines. Steevens. 

b -^ multiplying banns/] i. e. accumu\a\£dcxiT««%. MuUi^yi»5t 
for muitipliedf the active participle w\\Si a |>am'^ «^^^^^"^'^^*^'' 
See Vol, II, p. 186, n. 9. Steevem. 
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And grant > as Timon grows, his hate may grow 

To the whole race of mankind, high, and low ! 

Amen. [Jijs/V. 

SCENE II. 

Athens. A Room in Tifnon's Home, 

Enter Flavius,^ v}ith Two or Three Servants. 

I Serv. Hear you, master steward, where 's our master? 
Are w^e undone? cast off? nothing remaining? 

Flav. Alack, my fellows, what should 1 say to you ? 
Let me be recorded® by the righteous gods, 
I am as poor as you. 

1 Serv, Such a house broke ! 
So noble a master fallen I All gone ! and not 
One friend, to take his fortune by the arm, 
And go along with him ! 

2 Serv, As we do turn our backs 
From our companion, thrown into his grave ; 

So his familiars to his buried fortunes* 

Slink all away ; leave their false vows with him, 

Like empty purses pick'd: and his poor self, 

7 Enter Flavius,] Nothing contributes more to the exaltatios 
of Timon*8 character than the zeal and fidelity of his ser\'ants. 
Nothing but real virtue can be honoured by domesticks ; nothing 
but impartial kindness can gain affection from dependants. 

Johnson, 
^ Let me be recorded — ] In compliance with ancient elliptical 
phraseology, the word me, which disorders the measure, might be 
emitted Sir Thomas Hanmer reads: 
Let it be recorded &c. Steevens, 

• — to hh buried fortunes — ] So the old copies. Sir T. Han- 
ger reads from; but the old reading might stand, yohmon. 

I should suppose that the words frorn^ in the second line, amd 
to in the third line, have been misplaced, and that the original 
reading was : 

Ai <ve do turn our bads 
To our companum tlirovon into hit grmef 
So hit familiars from hit buried jortune9 
Slink all aii>ay; — . 
When we leave a person, we turn our backs fobim,iK>t^omhim. 

Jf. Mason, 
So his familiar t to hu Imried Jortunw Ik;."^ So those who were 
iamiliar to his buned ?onuv\e^^ ^\\^\tv\Jcvfc xcvonx v«c^^ TiiAssMet 
participated of them, 8V\TiV«3iVvN«^S^wi* Malw*. . 
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A dedicated beggar to the air, 

With his disease of all-shunn'd poverty, 

^Valks, like contempt, alone. — More of our fellows. 

Enter other Servants. 

Flav. All broken implements of a ruin'd house. 

3 Serv, Yet do our hearts wear Timon's livery. 
That see I by our faces ; we are fellows still, ^ 
Serving alike in sorrow : Leak'd is our bark ; * 
And we, poor mates, stand on the dying deck, 
Hearing the surges threat : we must all part 
Into this sea of air. 

Flarv. Good fellows all, 

The latest of my wealth I '11 share amongst you. 
Wherever we shall meet, for Timon's sake. 
Let 's yet be fellows; let 's shake our heads, and say, 
As 'twere a knell unto our master's fortunes. 
We harue seen better days. Let each take some ; 

^Giving them Money. 
Nay, put out all your liands. Not one word more : 
Thus part wc rich in sorrow, parting poor.i 

^Exeunt Servants. 
O, the fierce wretchedness^ that glory brings us ! 
Who would not wish to be from wealth exempt. 
Since riches point to misery, and contempt ? 
Who *d be so mock'd with glory ? or to live 
But in a dream of friendship? 

' — — rich in sorrow, parting poor.] This conceit occurs again in 
King Lear: 

•* Fairest Cordelia, thou art most richy being poor.^ 

Steewns. 
3 O, the ^erce v)retehednet» -^'] I believe Jierce ii here used iov 
hasty, precipitau. Perhaps it is employed in the same sense by 
Ben Jonson in his Poetatur.' 

** And Lupus, for your fierce credulity, 
** One fit him with a larger pair of ean.*' 
In King Henry Vlllf our author has fierce vaniu'es. In all in- 
stances it may mean glarings eonspicuouif violent. So, in Ben Jon- 
aon*8 Bartholomew Fair, the Puritan says : 

« Thy hobby-horse is an idol, a fierce tad rank idoL*" 
A^n, in King yohn: 

«■ O vanity of sickneis ! /eree cortreiBea 
" In their continuance will not feel tkeoMlvva/*^ '.^'.-nj^ 
Again, in Xow** Xo^oHT *« JLoff.* 

" With aU the fierce endevKMU tf iMk' 
ypL.XV. Mm 
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To have his pomp, and all what state compounds. 
But only painted, like his varnish'd friends ? 
Poor honest lord, brought low by his own heart ; 



3 



Undone by goodness ! Strange, unusual blood,' 

When man's worst sin is, he does too much good ! 

\Vho then dares to be half so kind again? 

For bounty, that makes gods, does still mar men. 

My dearest lord,— bless'd, to be most accurs'd. 

Rich, only to be wretched ; — thy great fortunes 

Ate made thv chief afflictions. Alas, kind lord ! 

He 's flung in rage from this ungrateful seat 

Of monstrous friends : nor has he with him to 

Supply his life, or that which can command it. 

I Ml follow, and inquire him out : 

I *11 ever serve his mind with my best will ; 

Whilst I have gold, 1 *11 be his steward still. lExit. 

SCENE III. 

T/ie. Woods. 
Enter Timon. 

Tiin, O blessed breeding sun, draw from the earth 
Rotten humidity ; below thy sister's orb* 
Infect the air I Twinn'd brothers of one womb, 



3 — ^- Strange, unusual blood,] Of this passage, I suppose, every 
reader would wish for a correction: but the word, harsh as it is, 
stands fortified by tlie rhyme, to which, perhaps, it owes its intro- 
duction. I know not what to propose. Perhaps— 

— Strange, unusual mood, 
may, by some, be thought better, and by others worse. Johnson. 
In the Torkshire Tragedy, 1608, attributed to Shakspeare, ^/oorf 
seems to be used for inclination, propensity .* 

" For 'tis our blood to love what we are forbidden.'* 
Strange, unusual blood, may therefore mean, strange unusual dis* 
position. 

Again, in the 5th Book of Gower, De Confessione Amantis, fol. 
111, b: 

*' And thus of thiike unkinde blood 
** Stant the memorie unto this daie.** 
Gower is speaking of the ingratitude of one Adrian, a lord of 
Rome. Steevens. 

Throughout these plays blood is frequently used in the sense of 
natural propensity or disposition. Malone. 

4 _ beltm thy mte»*« •rb —'\*VVv^\\%,^^twwwv'^^ tills subhtnarj' 
ir^ld. ychmcffu 
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. Whose procreation, residence, and birth, 

Scarce is dividant,— touch them with several fortunes ; 

The greater scorns the lesser 2 Not nature. 

To whom all sores lay siege, can bear great fortune. 

But by contempt of nature.* 

Raise me this beggar, and denude that lord i^ 



Kot nature^ 



To whom ail tore* lay tiege, can bear great fortune. 
But by contempt of nature.^ The meaning 1 take to be this* 
Brother, when his fortune is enlarged, will scorn brother; for this 19 
the general depravity of human nature, which, besieged as it is by 
misery, admonished as it is of want and imperfection, when e/r- 
vated by fortune, will despise beings of nature like its own. yohnson* 
Mr. M. Mason observes, that this passage **but by the addi^ 
tion of a single letter may be rendered clearly intelligible ; hy 
merely reading natures instead of nature.*' The meaning will then 
be — " Not even beings reduced to the utmost extremity of wretch- 
edness, can bear good fortune, without contemning their fellow- 
creatures '* — The word natures is afterwards used in a limilAr 
sense by Apemantus: 

** Call the creatures 

** Whose naked natures live in all the spite 

••Of wreakfiil heaven,** &c. 
Perhaps, in the present instance, we ought to complete the mta- 
sure by reading : 

— not those natures, — . Steevens. 
But by is here used for without. Malone, 

* liaise me this beggar, and denude that lords] [Old copy — de- 
ny U that lord.] Wnere is the sense and £nglish of deny *t that 
lord? Deny him what? What preceding noun is there to which 
the pronoun it is to be referred ? And it would be absurd to think 
the poet meant, deny to raise that lord. The antithesis must be, 
let forivme raise this beggar, and let her strip and (/w/>oi7 that lord 
of all his pomp and ornaments, &c. which sense is completed by 
this slight alteration: 

' and denude that lord; — . 

So, Lord Rea, in bis relation of M. Hamilton's plot, written in 
1650: «• All these Hamiltons had denuded Xh^mstXsts of their for- 
tunes and estates.'* And Charles the First, in his message to the 
parliament says: ** Denude ourselves of all."— Clar. Vol. Ill, p. 
15, octavo edit. War burton. 

So, as Theobald has observed, in our author's Venus and AdO' 
nis : 

•• Pluck down the rich, enrich the poor with treasures." 

Malone^ 

Perhaps the former reading, however \rte^;N3\3Cc»v&>Jafc \x>\fc<50fc.. 

Raise me that beggar, and deny a pro\)Dt\AOT\«^>\^ ^^^^^ <2?l ^- ' 

ration to that lord. A lord is not so bigVi n \\\X& \si >i>afc ^V*^*^"*** 
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The senator shall bear contempt hereditary. 

The beggar native honour. 

It is the pasture lards the brother's sides,^ 

that a man originally poor might be raised to one above it. 'tVe 
mi^ht read dtvest that lord. Devett is an English law phrase^ 
which Shakspeare uses in King Lear: 

** Since now we will devest us both of rulet** 8cc. 
The word which Dr. Warburton would introduce, isnot, however, 
uncommon. I find it in Tlie Tragedie of Ometu, 1604: 

'* As one of all happiness denuded,'* Steevene. 

7 It ia the pasture larde the brother's eides,'] This, «• the editors 
have ordered it, is an idle repetition at tlie best ; supposing it 
did, indeed, contain the same sentiment as the foreg^ng lines. 
But Shakspeare meant quite a different thing : and havin^^, like 
a sensible writer, made a smart observation, be Illustrates it by a 
similitude thus : 

It i« the pasture lards the wether's sides. 

The want that makes him lean. 
And tke similitude is extremely beautiful, as conveying this sati- 
rical reflection ; there is no more difference between man and 
man in the esteem of superficiai and corrupt judgments, than be- 
tween a fat sheep and a lean one. Warburtor,. 

This passage is very obscure, nor do I discover any clear sense, 
even though we should admit the emendation. Let us inspect the 
text as it stands in the original edition : 

It is the pastour lards the brother's aides. 

The viant that makes him leave : 
Dr. Warhiirton found the passage already changed thus: 

// is the pasture lards Me beggar's sides. 

The tuant that makes him lean. 
And upon this reading of no authority, raided another equally un- 
certain. 

Alterations are never to be made without necessity. Let us see 
what sense the genuine reading will aflbrd. Poverty, says tbe po- 
et, bears contempt hereditary ^ and %»ealth native honour. To illus- 
trate this position, having already mentioned the case of a poor 
and rich brother, he remarks, that this preference is given to 
wealth by those whom it least becomes ; if is the pastour that 
greases or flatters the rich brother, and will grease him on tUl want 
make him leave. The poet then goes on to ask. Who dares to sajt 
this m^n, this pastour is a flatterer; the crime is universal, through 
all the world the learned pate, with allusion to the pastour, ducks to 
the golden fool. If it be objected, as it may justly be, that the men- 
tion of a pastour is unsuitable, we must remember the mention 
of grace and cherabims in this play, and many such anachronisms 
in many others. I would thei-efore read thus : 

It is the paslouT lordt tKc>axQ'^^t'%s\dw» 

'Tis want t/mt makes Kim Vw^. . > . xn. .x ^ 

The obscurity is st\\\ ^reaX.PexVv^v^ ^W^ v^WvAV's^-^vVas*. 
g-iven the origmai readm^. John^n 
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The want that makes him lean. Who dares, who daresy 

Perhaps Shakspeare wrote pasterer, for I meet with such a^ 
word in Greene's Farewell toFoUie, 1617: <« Alexander, before he 
fell into the Persian delicacies, refused those cooks and pasterert 
that Ada queen of Caria sent to him." There is likewise a pro- 
verb among Ray's Collection, which seems to afford much the 
same meaning as this passage in Shakspeare: — "Every one 
basteth the fat hog, while the lean one burneth." Again, in TVoi- 
lus and Cretsidof Act II : 

" That were to enlard his fat-already pride.** Steevens. 
In this very difficult passage, which still I'emains obscure, 
some liberty may be indulged. Dr. Farmer proposes to read it 
thus: 

It is the pasterer lards the broader sides. 
The gaunt that tnaies him leave. 
And in support of this conjecture, he observes, that the Saxon d 
is frequently converted into th, as in murther, murder, burthen, 
burden, &c. Reed- 

That the passage is corrupt as it stands in the old copy, no one, 
I suppose, can doubt ; emendation therefore in this and a few 
other places, is not a matter of choice but necessity. I have al- 
ready more than once observed, that many corruptions have crept 
into the old copy, by the transcriber's ear deceiving him. In 6b- 
^ riolanus we have higher, for hire, and hope for holp; in the present 
play reverends for reverends'' t; and in almost every play similar cor- 
ruptions. In King JRichard 11, quarto, 159B, we find the very er- 
ror that happened here : 

" — — — and bedew 

'* Her pastor'* s grass with faithful English blood." 
Again, in As you Like it, folio, 1623, we find, " I have heard him 
read many lectors against it;" instead of lectures. 

Pasture, when the u is sounded thin, and pastor, i^re scarcely dis- 
^nguishable. 

Thus, as I conceive, the true reading of the first disputed word 
of this contested passage is ascertained. In As you Like it we have 
—-"good pasture makes fat sheep." Again, in the same play: 
'• Anon, a careless herd, 

" Full of the pasture, jumps along by him," &c. 
" The meaning then of the passage is, — It is the land alone which 
each man possesses that makes him rich, and proud, and flatter- 
ed ; and the want of it, that makes him poor, and an object of 
contempt. I suppose, with Dr. Johnson, that Shakspeare waft still- 
thinking of the rich and poor brother already described. 

I doubt much whether Dr, Johnson himself was satisfied with 
his far-fetched explication ofpastour, as applied to brother; [See 
his note.] and I think no one else can be satisfied with it. In or- 
der to give it some little support, he supposes *• This man 's a 
flatterer," in the following^passage, to relate \.o\X\tYreva,'^*3ri ^%» 
Aar in this; whereas those words indubitabX^ Te\%Xe \Si cnci cidi^Nsi^ 
diridual selected out of the aggregale m%M^^ t a aw ^yiA % 

VLm2 • 
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In purity of manhood stand upright, 

Dr. Warburton reads — vtether** sides : which aflR>rds a cotnmo* 
diaus sense, but is so far removed from the original reading as 
to be inadmissible. Shakspeare, I have no doubt, thought at first 
of those animals that are fatted byj&ajftcre, and passed mm, thence 
to the firaprietor of the «w7. 

I have sometimes thought that he might have written*— the 
breather's sides. He has thrice used the word elsewhere. " I will 
chide no breather in the world, but myself/* says Orlando ia Js you 
Like it. Again, in one of his Sonnets : 

•• When all the breathers of this world are dead." 
Again, in Antony and Cleopatra : 

" She shows a body, rather than a life ; 
•' A statue than a breather** 

If this was the author*s word in the passage before us, it must 
tnean eury living animal. But I have little faith in such conjec- 
tures. 

Concerning the third word there can be no difficulty. Leane was 
the old spelling of lean, and the u in the MSS. of our author's 
time is not to be distinguished from ann. Add to this, that in the 
tirst folio u is constantly employed where we now use a v; and 
hence, by inversion, ihe two letters were often confounded (as 
they are at this day in almost ftvevy proof 'ii\etX of every bciok 
that passes through the press). Of tliis 1 have given various in- 
stances in a note in Vol. Ill, p. 140, n. 5. 

Bift it is not necessary to liave recourse to these instances. This 
very word leave is again printed instead of kane, in King Henry 
IV, Part II, qu.-»rto, 1600: 

" The lives of your loving complices 
•* Leave on your health." 

On the other hand, in King Henry VIII, 1623, we have /eane in- 
stead of leofoe: " You Ml leane your noise anon, 5'ou rascals.*' But 
any argument on this point is superfluous, since the context clear- 
ly shows that lean must have been the word intended by Shak- 
speare. 

Such emendations as those now adopted, thus founded and sup- 
ported, are not capricious conjectures, against which no one has 
set his face more than myself, but almost certainties. 

This note has run out into an inordinate length, for which I 
shall make no other apology than that finding it necessary to de- 
part from the reading of the old copy, to obtain any sense, I 
thought it incumbent on me to support the readings I have cho- 
sen, m the best manner in my power. Malone. 

As a brother (meaning, I suppose, a churchman,) does not, li- 
terally speaking, fatten himself by feeding on land, it is probable 
that pasture signifies eating in general, without reference to terra 
firtna. So, in L(fve*s Labour *s Lost.' 

" Food for \\\s T^^e, Te{)a«tTiTe ^w \\\^ d^u." 

Pasture, in the seuae o^ Y\wiv\?\\\"i\e\\^.^^«.^^^^'£«^^^^'a^^-^\ 
undoubtedly fat\e\\ W\e s\d<i^ oV ^ ^V^^V ^^ ^^^^t^^^vXh^m^ v^<t 
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And say, This man 'a ajiatterer?^ if one be. 

So are they all ; for every grize of fortune^ 

Is smooth 'd by that below: the learned pate 

Ducks to the golden fool : All is oblique ; 

There 's nothing level in our cursed natures, 

But direct villainy. Therefore, be abhorr'd 

All feasts, societies, and throngs of men 1 

His semblable, yea, himself, Timon disdains : 

Destruction fang mankind!^ — Earth, yield me roots! 

[Digging. 
Who seeks for better of thee, sauce his palate 
With thy most operant poison ! What is here ? 
Gold ? yellow, glittering precious gold ? No, gods, 
I am no idle votarist.^ Roots, you clear heavens \? 

describes the owner of the fields as haying derived from them 
his embonpoint ? 

The emendation — lean is fotmd iii the second folio, which should 
not have been denied the praise to which it is entitled. 

Breather's sides can never be right, for who is likely to grow 
fat through the mere privilege of breathing? or who indeed can 
receive sustenance without it? 

The reading in the text may be the true one ; but the condition 
in which this play was tran<;mitted to us, is such as will warrant 
repeated doubts in almost every scene of it. Steevent, 

8 And say. This man *s a flatterer ?"] This man does not refer to 
any particular person before mentioned, as Dr. Johnson thought, 
b'.it to some supposed individual. Who, says Timon, can with pro- 
priety lay his hand on this or that individual, and pronounce him a 
peculiar flatterer? All mankind are equally flatterers. So, in As 
you Like it : 

" Who can come in, and say, that I mean her, 

«* When such a one as she, such is her neighbour ?" 

Malont. 

9 '—^for every grize of fortune — ] Grize for step or degree. 

Pope, 

I ——fang mankind /] i. e. seize, gripe. Tliis verb is used by 
Decker in bis Match me at London, 1631 : 

«* bite any catchpole that fangs for you." Steevens. 

2 no idle votarist,"] No insincere or inconstant supplicant. 

Cold will not serve me instead of roots, yohnson* 

3^^^ you clear heavens !] This may mean either ye cloudless 
skies, or ye deities exempt fr&tn guilt, Shaks^^te^ \sveTw\Ssscv% ^«^ 
clearest gods in King Lear; and lU icolcutus, %. coKvt^^ , \^^*^» ^, 
stranger is thus addressed : ** Good a\saxv^eT ot ol^en^tleflre v*^ 
&c. Again, in The Rape of Lucrcce- 
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Thus much of this, will make black, white ; foul, fair; 
Wrong, right; base, noble; old, young; coward, valiant. 
Ha, you gods! why this? What this, you gods? Whjr 

this 
Will lug your piiests and servants from your sides;* 
Pluck stout men's pillows from below their heads:' 
This yellow slave 

Will knit and break religions ; bless the accurs'd ; 
Make the hoar leprosy* ador'd ; place thieves, 
And give theni title, knee, and approbation, 
W^ith senators on the bench : this is it,^ 
That makes the wappen'd widow wed again ;• 

«• Then Collatine again by Lucrece* side, 
«* In his clear bed might have reposed still." 
1. e. his uncontaminatedh^^, Steevem, 
See p. 373 Maione* 

4 Why this 

Will lug your priests and servants from your sides i] Aristopbanety 
in his Flutust Act V, sc. ii, makes the priest of Jupiter desert his 
service to live with Flutus. Warburton. 

« Pluck stout vien*s pillows from belovo their heads/] i, c. men 
who have strength yet remainmg to struggle with their distem- 
per. This alludes to an old custom of drawing away the pillow 
from under the heads of men in their last agonies, to make their 
^ departure the easier. But the Oxford editor, supposing stwt to 
signify healthy, alters it to sick, and this he calls emending. 

WarhurtoK, 

* — the hoar leprosy — ] So, in P. Holland's translation of Pli- 
ny's Natural History, Book XXVIII, ch. xii: " — the />«/ wAi« 
leprie cji\\e6 elephantiasis* Steevens. 

f — this is ity"] Some word is here wanting to the metre. We 
might either repeat the pronoun— Mw; or avail ourselves of our 
Author's common introductory adverb, emphatically used^ 
— why, this it is. Steevens. 

• That m,akes the wappen'd nvidov) nxed again f\ Waped or too^* 
pen*d signifies both sorrowful and terrified, either for the loss of a 
good husband, or by the treatment of a bad. But gold, he says* 
can overcome both her aflTection and her fears. Warburton. " 

Of ^i'appened 1 have found no example, nor know any meaning. 
To avjhape is used by Spenser in his jffubberd's Tale, but I think 
not in either of the senses mentioned. I would read vjained^ for 
decayed by time. So, our author, in King Richard III: 

** A beauty-iufl/niw^, and distressed widow." Johnson* 
In the comedy of The Soaring Girr, by Middleton and Deck- 
er, 1611, I meet \tf\\.Y\ si vjotd n^t^ X^'e vVvVs^ vtrhich the reader 
will easily explain foi: V\T»€Vi>Ni\^^Tv WVva ^^jb^^Qba^^^^va^^ 

passage : 
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ShC) whom the spital-house, and ulcerous sores 



it 
« 



*' Moll. And there you shall vtafi with me. 
Sir B. Nay, Moll, what 's that voap? 
Moll. Wappening and niggling is all one, the rogue my man 
can tell you.'' 

Again 9 in Ben Jonson's Masque of Gyptiet Metrnmerphottd: 
" Boarded at Tappington, 
** Bedded 9X. WappifigtWi.^ 
Again, in Martin Mark-all* m Jpologie to the Bel-man o^ London, 
1610: " ^f]^^/in^ is company-keeping with a woman: this word ia 
not used now, but mapping, and thereof comes the name vsapping' 
morts for whores.** Again, in one of the Patton Letter*, Vol. IV, 
p. 417: ** Deal courteously with the Qiieen, Sic. and with Mrs. 
Anne Hawte for v)appy*** &c. 

It must not, however, be concealed, that Chaucer, in The Com- 
plaint of Annelida, line 217, uses the word with the sense in which 
Dr. Warbnrton explains it: 

** My sewertye mtxaped countenance.** 
Wappened, according to the quotations I have already given, would 
mean— yAe naidavi vhose curiosity and pantiom had been already grw 
tified. So, in Hamlet: 

** The inatances that second marriage move, 
" Are base respects of thrift, but none of /ow.** 
And if the word defunctt in Othello ^ be explained according to its 
primitive meaning, the same sentiment may be discovered there. 
There may, however, be some corruption in the text. After all, 
I had rather read — weeping widow. So, in the ancient bl. 1. ballad 
entitled. The little Barley Corne: 

** 'Twill make a weeping nvidcv} laugh, 

*• And soon incline to pleasure.** Steerens. 
Tlie instances produced by Mr. Steevens fully support the 
text in my apprehension, nor do I suspect any corruption. Un- 
*ampper*d is used by Fletcher in The Two Noble Kin&men^ forfreshf 
the opposite of stale,* and perhaps we should read there univap- 
pen*d. 

Mr, Steevens*s interpretation however, is, 1 think, not quite ex- 
act, because it appears to me likely to mislead the reader with re- 
spect to ihe general import of the passage. Shakspeare means not 
to account for the wappen*d widow's seeking a husband (though 
** her a«r/cwz>7 has hetn gratijied,") but for her ^nding one. It is 
her gold, says he, that induced some one (more attentive to thriji 
than love) to accept in marriage the hand of the experienced and 
6'er-nvorn widow. — Wed is here used for v^edded. So, in The Comedy 
of Errors, Act I, sc. i: 

** In Syracusa was I born, and vied 
" Unto a woman, happy but for me." 
If wed is used as a verb, the words mean, that effects or produces 
her second m,arriage Malone. 

Mr. Tyrwhitt explains fu£r;&*(/, in the Vine c\\e<V^OT«vCtw;ic«t>\s^ 
.ffi//>ified,' a sense which accords wUhtbe o\\itTm«Xwv^^^ ^^^vkk^^ 
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^VolIld cast the gorge at,' this embalms and spices 

by Mr. Steevens, as well as with Shakspeare. The 9apf)en*d wi- 
dou , IS one wbo is no longer alhe to those pleasures, the desire 
of ulrrh uas her first inducement to marry. Henley. 

I suspect that there is another error in tnis passage, which has 
eacaped tlie notice of the editors, and that we ahould read— 
**v:oo*J again,*' instead of **v:ed again." That a woman should 
«*«(/ again, however wapper*d, [or wappen'd] is nothing extraor- 
dinary. The extraordinary circumstance is, that she should be 
toooV again, and become an object of desire. Af. Mason. 

P Shet whom the spital-house, and ulcerous sores 
Would ciist the gorge at,'] Surely we ought to read : 

She^ whose ulcerous sores the spital house 

Would cast the g'jrge at, — . 
Or, should the first line be thought deficient in harmony-— 

She, at whose ulcerous sores the spital'house 

Would cast the gorge up, . 

The old reading is nonsense. 

I mtist add, that Dr. Farmer joins with me in stispecting this 
passage to be corrupt, and is satisfied with the emendation I hare 
proposed. Stterims. 

lu Jiitofiyand Cleofkitra, we have honour and death, for ?umourable 
dtath. ** The spital-housc and ulcerotis sores," therefore may be 
used for the contaminated sfiita/- house f the spital-house replete 
with ulcerous sores. If it be* asked, how can the spital-house, or 
bow can ulcerous sore*, cast the gorge at tlie ftmale here described, 
let the following passages answer the question: 

♦• Heaven stops the nose at it, and the moon vjinis,'* OtheUoi 
Again, in Hamlet: 

" Whose spirit y with divine ambition puff*d, 

" Makes mouths at the invisible event." 
Again, in The Merchant of Venice: 

" — when the bag-pipe sings i* the nose, — ." 
Again, in the pluy before us .- 

** — when our vaults have wept 

** With drunken spilth of wine — — .'* 
In the preceding page, all sores are said to lay siege to nature i 
which they can no more do, if the passage is to be understood 
literally, than they can cast the gorge at the sight of the person 
here described— In a \\ ord, the diction of the text is so very 
Shakspearian, that I cannot but wonder it should be suspected of 
corruption. 

The meaning is, — Her whom the spital-house, however pol- 
luted, would not admit, but reject with abhorrence, this embalms, 
&c. or, (in looser paraphrase) Her, at the sight of whom all the 
patients in the spital-house, however contaminated, would sicken 
and turn away with loathing and abhorrence, disgusted by the 
view of stiU gTealeti^o\\w\\oti,>)EWCk. vK^^^^VAii^^t experience 
of, this embiiVTOs ai\A spWea,^*!. 
To « cast Uie gor^« ot^* vi«a ^\Mta^w€^^TWws«^^ ^<^ 
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To the April day again.' Come, damned earth, 
Thou common whore of mankind, that put'st odds 
Among the rout of nations, I will make thee 
Do thy right nature.* — \^March afar off."] — Hal a drum? 

— Thou 'rt c|uick,3 
But yet I '11 bury thee 2 Thou *lt go, strong thief * 
Wiien gouty keepers of thee cannot stand :— 
Nay, stay thou out for earnest. ^Keefiing some Gold. 

Enter Alcibiades^ with Drum and Fife^ in vmrlike 
manner; Phrynia, and Tymandra. 

Alcib, What art thou there? 

Speak. 

Tim, A beast, as thou art. The canker gnaw thy heart, 
For showing me again the eyes of man ! 

Alcib, What is thy n.ime ? Is man so hateful to thee, 
Thut art thyself a man \ 

Tim. I am misanthrofioa^^ and hate mankind. 
For thy part, I do wish thou wert a dog. 
That I might love thee something. 

Jilcib. I know thee well ; 

Mamleti ActV, sc. i: << How abhorr'd in my imagination it is! 
m> gorge rises at it." Malone. 

I To the April day again."] That is, to the wedding day, called by 
the poet, satirically, April davt or Jbols day. Johnson. 

The April day does not relate to the viidovo ^h^^i to the other dit-» 
eaaed female, who is represented as the outcast 'fan hospital. She 
it is whom gtjld emJjalvM and spice* to the April day again.' i.e. 
gold restores her to all xiie freshness and svteetness of youth. Suck 
is the power of g^M, that it will — 

** — msdke black, white ; foul, fair ; 
** Wrong, right ;" &c. 
Shakspeare's Sonnet entitled Lov^t Cruelty, has the same 
thought : 

** Thou art thy mother's glass, and she in thee 

*« Calls back the lovely April of her prime.** Tdlet. 

^ Do thy right nature.] Lie in the earth where nature laid thee. 

yohnion, 
3 — Thou *rt quid,] Thou hast life and motion in thee. 

Shhmon. 
-« ^'^^ strong thief,] Thus Chaucer, in the Pardoner** Tale: 

*• Men wodcien say that we were theewt strong.'* Steemem, 

8 lam misanthropos,] A marginal note in the old translation of 
Plutarch's Lfe of Antony, fumisned our author with this eAj\\lb«X\ 
«< Antonius followeth the life gndexampWoCTiTEtfni Mt«a«ttWro|«a^ 
the AtbeniMn.** Malone. ^ 
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But in thy fortunes am unlearn'd and strange. 

Tim. 1 know thee too ; and more^ than that I knovr 
thee^ 
I not desire to know. Follow thy drum ; 
With man's blood paint the ground, gules, gules:* 
Religious canons, civil laws are cruel ; 
Then what should war be ? This fell whore of thine 
Hath in her more destruction than thy sword, 
For all her cherubin look. 

Fhry. Thy lips rot off! 

Tim. I will not kiss thee;^ then the rot returns 
To thine own lips again. 

Mcib. How came the noble Timon to this change? 

Tim. As the moon does, by wanting li^ht to give : 
But then renew I could not, like the moon ; 
There were no suns to borrow of. 

.4icib. Noble Timon, 

What friendship may I do thee ? 

7Ym. None, but to 

Maintain my opinion. 

Mcib. What is it, Timon ? 

Tim. Promise me friendship, but perform none : If 
Thou wilt not promise,* the gods plague thee, for 
Thou art a man ! if thou dost perform, confound thee, 
For thou *rt a man ! 

•^Icib. I have heard in some sort of thy miseries. 

Tim. Thou saw'st them, when I had prosperity. 

* "^^ guies, guies :"] Mig^ht we not repair the defective metre 
of this line, by adopting a Shakspearian epithet, and reading— 

— ^— gules, total gules / 
u in the following passage in Hafnlet: 

** Now is he total gules '* Steevens. 

7 / viill not kiss thee,-] This alludes to an opinion in former times, 
generally prevalent, that the venereal infection transmitted to an«- 
ther, left the infecter free. I will not, says Timon, take the lot 
from thy tips, by kissing thee. Johnson. 
Thus, The Humorous Lieutenant says : 

« He has some wench, or such a toy, to kiss oycTy 
•* Before he go : 'would I had such another, 
** To dramy this fodish pain iltvin.'* 
See also the fourth Satire of Donne. Steewns. 

8 If 

Thou viilt not |)roinlte, VAi:\TV^V\%,\vwj«s«>3Ms^taa.Y'st act* 
since thou art n mwitVv^Xfc^ ta»»A'*'^^^^^ ^'^'^^ ^3tA«x*wu 
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Mdb, I see them now; then was a blessed time.* 

Tim, As thine is now, iield with a brace of harlots. 

Timan, Is this the Athenian minion, whom the world 
Voic'd so regardfully? 

Tim, An thou Timandra? 

Timan, Yes. 

Tim, Be a whore still ! they love thee not| that use 
thee ; 
Give them diseases, leaving with thee their lust. 
Make use of thy salt hours : season the slaves 
For tubs, and baths ;* bring down rose-cheeked youth* 
To the tub-fast, and the diet.^ 

« — then V3a9 a blessed ti'ine.'] I suspect, from Timon's answer, 
that Shakspeare wrote—rAtnf was a blessed time. MaUne, 

1 apprehend no corruption. J^ow, and theitt were designedly op. 
posed to each other. Steevens. 

"^ Be a v)hore still! they love thee not, that use thee; 
Give them diseases^ leaving viith thee their lust. 
Make use of thy salt hours: &c.] There is here a slight trans- 
position. I would read: 

' they love thee not that use thee. 
Leaving with thee their lust; give them diseases^ 
Make use of thy salt hours, season the slaves 
For tubsi and baths / . Johnson, 

2 — bring dovin rose-cheeked youth — ] This expressive epi- 
thet our author might have found in Marlowe's Hero and Lean- 
der: 

** Rose-cheeked Adonis kept a solemn feast." Malone, 

3 To the tub-fast, and the diet."] [Old copy— f«A^*r] One might 
make a very long and vain search, yet not be able to meet with 
this' preposterous vnorAfub-fastt which has notwithstanding passed 
current with all the editors. We sliould read — tub-fast. The au- 
thor is alluding to the lues venerea and its effects. At that time 
the cure of it was perft>rmed either by guaiacum, or mercurial 
unctions: and in both cases the patient was kept up very warm 
and close ;• that in the first application the sweat might be pro- 
moted; and lest, in the other, he should take cold, which was 
fatal. •* The regimen for the course of guaiacum (says Dr. Friend, 

in his History (f Physick^ Vol. II, p. 380,) was at first strangely i 
circumstantial; and so rigorous, that the patient was put into a 
dungeon in order to make him sweat ; and in that manner, as Fal- 
lopius expresses it, the bones, and the very man himself was ma- 
cerated.*' Wiseman says, in England they used a tubiov this pur- 
pose, as abroad, a cave, or oven, or dungeon. And as for t\\e.viSNR-- "^ 
tion, it was sometimes continued for th\TV,'y^^^^''f^^*^^»^^'*^'^ ^" .1 
serves, p. 375,) md during this time there w^^a Tvetfc%%?rf^'^ «fwtafcft^4 
traorditiAry abstinence required. Hence tYie Xetm ol >\ift tub-J«*t^ j^ 
VOL, XV, ^ Nn ^ — 
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Timan, Hang thee, monster ! 

Mcib, Pardon him, sweet Tipandra ; for his wits 
Are drown'd and lost in his calamities.^ 
I have but little gold of late, brave Timon, 
The want whereof doth daily make revolt 
In my penurious band : I have heard, and griev'd, 
How cursed Athens, mindless of thy worth, 
Forgetting thy great deeds, when neighbour states. 
But for thy sword and fortune, trod upon them*— - 

Tim. I pr'ythce, beat thy drum, and get thee gone. 

jilcib. I am thy friend, and pity thee, dear Timon. 

Tim. How dost thou pity him, whom thou dost trou- 
ble? 
I had rather be alone. 

Jlcib. Why, fare thee well : 

Here 's some gold for thee. 

Tim. Keep 't, I cannot eat it. 

Alcib, When I have laid proud Athens on a heap, — 

Tim. Warr'st thou 'gainst Athens? 

Alcib. Ay, Timon, and have cause. 

Tim, The gods confound them all i' thy conquest ; ..nd 
Thee after, when thou hast conquer'd ! 

Mcib. Wiiy me, Timon ? 

Tim. That, 
By killing villains, thou wast born to conquer 
My country. 

Put up thy gold; Go on, — here 's gold, — go on ; 
Be as a planetary plague, when Jove 

In the Latin comedy of Cornelianum Doliunif which was -proba- 
bly written by T Randolph, there is a fmntispiece representing 
the sweating-tub, which from the name of the unfortunate pa-- 
tient, was afterwards called Cornelius's tub, as appears from the 
Dictionaries of Cotgrave and Howel. Some account of the sweat- 
iDjr.tub with a cut of it may be seen in Ambrose Parxu&'s Works, 
h\ Johnson, p. 43. Another very particular representation of it 
may be likewise found in the Recueil de Proverbes par Jacques Lag- 
niet, with the following lines : 

•* Pour un petit plaisir je soufre mille maux ; 
** Je fais contre un hyver deux este ci me semble : 
•* Partout le corps je sue, et ma machoir tremble ; 
" Je ne croy jamais voir la fin de mes travaux" 
For another print of this tub, see Holmes's Academy of Arniorj'. 

Donee. 

4 , trod upon thtm?^ S\Yi:\vQm^a'S\"W\Tvv^^x^^^<9.-^-^\\Toiu^- 

QTi them . Sbakspeare wflis tvo\. xVv\^ tcawWrXn ^R^v«^\«t . ls\<xW. . 
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Will o'er some high-vic'd city hang his poison 

In the sick air :* Let not thy sword skip one : 

Pity not honour'd age for his white beard, 

He 's an usurer: Strike me the counterfeit matron; 

It is her habit only that is honest, 

Herself *s a bawd : Let not the virgin's cheek 

Make soft thy trenchant sword;* for those milk-paps, 

That through the window -bars bore at men's eyes,^ 

8 Be as a planetary plague, vthen yoix 
Will o'er some high-vic^d city hang hit poison 
In the sick air:'\ This is wonderfully sublime and picturesque. 

Warburton. 
We meet with the same image in King Richard II: 
«< ■ or suppose 

** Devouring jbesfi/ence hangs in our air." Malone. 
The same idea occurs in Chapman's version of the sixth Iliad: 
€f ■ and therefore hangs, I fear, 

" A plague above him." Steevens. 

fi thy trenchant svford;'\ So, in Philemon Holland's transla- 
tion of the ninth Book of Pliny's Natural History, 1601, p. 237: 
" — they all to cut and hacke them with their trenchant teeth ; — ." 
See note on Macbeth, Vol. Vll. Steevens. 

, f That through the v}indoiO'bars bore at men*s eyes,"] The virgin 
that shows her bosom through the lattice of her chamber, 

yohnson, 
Dr Johnson^s explanation is almost confirmed by the following 
passage in Cymbelir.e.' 

** or let her beauty 

** Look through a casement to allure false hearts, 
•* And be false with them." 
Shakspeare at the same time might aim a stroke at this indecency 
in the wantons of his own time, which is also animadveiled on by 
several contemporary dramatists. So, in the ancient interlude of 
The Repentance of Marie Magdalene, 1567 : 

" Your garment must be worne alway, 
** That your v)hite pappes may be scene if you may. — 
«* If younp^ gentlemen may see your white skin, 
•* It will allure them to love, and soon bring them in. 
" Both damsels and wives use many such feates. 
" I know them that will lay out their yii/re teates.** 
All this is addressed to Mary Magdalen. Steevens. 

I do not believe any particular satire was htere intended. Lady 
Suffolk, Lady Somerset, and many of the celebrated beauties of 
the time of James I, are tlms represented in their pictures; nor 
were they, I imagine, thought more reprehensible than the ladies 
of the present day, who from the same extravagant ^jutsvxVl ^^ 
what is called fashion, run into an oppos\\.t exVr^TRft.. Maloive. 
/ buve net jbitherto met with an^ axvcient ^ot\x«A\. ^"^ ^TwAt.'eX- 
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Are not within the leaf of pity writ, 
Set them down' honible traitors: Spare not the babe, 
Whose dimpled smiles from fools exhauit their mercy;^ 
Think it a bastard,^ whom the oracle 
Hatli doubtfully pronounc'd thy throat* shall cut, 
And mince it sans remorse: Swear against objects; 
Put urmour on thine ears, and on thine eyes ; 
Whose proof, nor yells of mothers, maids, nor babes. 
Nor sight of priests in holy vestments bleeding, 
Shall pierce a jot. There 's gold to pay thy soldiers : 
Make large confusion; and, thy fury spent, 
Confounded be thyself I Speak not, be gone. 
Mcib. Hast thou gold yet ? I '11 take the gold thou giv'st 

me, 
Not all thy counsel. 

Tim. Dost thou, or dost thou not, heaven's curse upon 

thee ! 

Enc^lish woman, in which thefapilU exerea were exhibited as de- 
scribed on the present occasion by Sliakspeare; for be alludes 
not only to what he has called in his celebrated Song, " the hills 
of snow," but to the '* pinks that grow" upon their summits. 

Steevens. 
1 believe we should read nearly thus: 

— nor those milk -paps, 

That through tke widow's barb bore at men* 9 eyei. 

Are not within the leaf of pity vfrit. 
The use of the doubled negative is so common in Shakspeare, 
that it is iinnccess.iry to support it by instances. The barbe, 1 be- 
lieve, was a kind of wil. Cressida, in Chaucer, who appears as a 
Viiclowt is described as wearing a barhe. Troiliu and Cressida, Book 
II, V. 110, in which place Caxton's edition (as I learn from the 
Glossary) reads — Huimple, which certainly signifies a veil, and was 
probably substituted as a synonymous word for barbe, the more 
antiquated reading of the manuscripts. Unbarbed is used by Shak- 
speare for uncovered, in Coriolanus, Act III, sc. v: 

<* Must I go show them my unbarbed sconce P' 
See also Leland's Collectanea, Vol. V, p. 317, new edit, where the 
ladies, mourning at the funeral of Queen Mary, are mentioned as 
having tlieir barbet above their chinnes. Tyrvthitt. 

8 Set them down — 1 Old copy, in defiance of metre — 
But set them down. Steeven*. 

5 ——exhaust their mercy;"] For exhaust. Sir Thomas Hanmer, 
and after him Dr. Warburton, read— fx«or^/ but exhaust here sig- 
i)ifies literally to draw forth. Johnson. 

1 ..... bastardi"] A.n a\Vwa\QXv Xo \>\^ Vs\fe o?^ 0^^\V5a. Johnson. 

2 thy throat '^'\ 0\d ^io^^— tKt Htoi^V C^wt^x^Wi^^^, 

Pope. Malonc* 
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Phr, ^ Ttman. Give us some gold, good Timon : Hast 
thou more ? 

Tim. Enough to make a whore forswear her trade> 
And to make whores, a bawd.^ Hold up, you sluts, 
Your aprons mountant : You are not oathable,—- 
Although, I know, you Ml swear, terribly swear, 
Into strong shudders, and to heavenly agues. 
The immortal gods that hear you,* — spare your oaths, 
1 *11 trust to your conditions:* Be whores still; 
And he whose pious breath seeks to convert you, 
Be strong in whore, allure him, burn him up ; 
Let your close fire predominate his smoke, 
And be no turncoats:* Yet may your pains, six months, 
Be quite contrary :7 And thatch your poor thin roofs^ 

3 And to make whores, a baivd."] That is, enough to make a* 
whore leave whoring, and a bawd leave making whores, yohntcn. 

4 The immortal gods that hear you,'] The same thought is found 
IB Antony and Cleopatra, Act I, sc. iii : 

«* Though vou with swearing shake the throned gods,** 
Again, m The Winter's Tale: 

« Though you would seek to unspbere the stars with oaths." 

SteeHiens, 
^1*11 trust to your conditions:"] You need not swear tocontinue: 
whores, I will trust to your inclinations. Johnson* 
See Vol. IX, p. 374, n. 9. Malone. 

Timon, I believe, does not mean their dispositions^ but their» 
vocations, and accordingly conjures them to be vjhores still, 

M. Masonr 

6 And he no turncoats:] By an old statute, those women who lived 
in a state of prostitution, were, among other articles concerning 
their dress, enjoined to wear their garments, with the virong'side 
outvsard, on pain of forfeiting them. Perhaps there is in this pas- 
sage a reference to it. Henley » 

I do not perceive how this explanation oi^turncoat, will accord 
with Timon *8 train of reasoning; >et the antiquary may perhaps 
derive satisfaction from that which aiibrds no assistance to the 
commentator. SteeHiens- 

7 y^et may your pains,. «7x months^ 

Be quite contrary .•] This is obscure, partly from the ambiguity ' 
of the word pains, and partly from the generality of the expres- 
sion. The meaning is this : he had said before, follow constantly, 
your trade of debauchery : that is (says he^ for six months in the 
year. Let the other six be employed in quite contrary pains and 
labour, namely, in the severe discipline necessary for the re^»A?c 
of those disorders that your debav\cV\^T\ea otc^ixosv, vcv <5'«^«^ \r» 
fftyou anew to the trade ; and thus let X\i^ \i\vQ\^ -^^^xX^^ ^^^\sX'va.^ 
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With burdens of the dead;— some that were hang'd, 

these different occupations. On this account he goes on, and says^ 
Make faUe hair, &c. Warburton. 

The explanation is ingenious, but I think it very remote, and 
would willingly bring the author and his readers to meet on ea- 
sier terms. We may read : 

— Yet may your paint six montht 
.ffr ^//« contrariea : — . 
Tim«n is wishing ill to mankind, but is afraid lest the whores 
should imagine that he wishes well to them ; to obviate which he 
lets them know, that he imprecates upon them influence enough 
to plague others, and disappointments enough to plague them- 
selves. He ^v-ishes that they may do all possible mischief, and yet 
take pains six months of the year in vain. 

In this sense there is a connection of this line with the next. 
Finding your pains contraried, try new expedients, thatch your thin 
roofsy and patnt. 

To contrary is an old verb. Latimer relates, that when he went 
to court, he was advised not to contrary the King, yohnson^. 

If Dr. Johnson's explanation be right, which I do not believe, 
the present words appear to me to admit it, as well as the reading 
he would introduce. Such unnecessary deviations from the text 
should ever be avoided. Dr. Warburton *s is a very natural inter- 
pretation, which cannot often be said of the expositions of that 
commentator. The words that follow fully support it: "And 
tliatch your poor thin roofs,'' &c. i.e. after yoti have lost the 
greater part of your hair by disease, and the medicines that for 
six months you have been obliged to take, then procure an artifi- 
cial covering, Sic. Malone. 

I believe this means,— Yet for half the year at least, »ay you 
suffer such punishment as is inflicted on harlots in houses of cor- 
rection. Steevens. 

These words should be inclosed in a parenthesis. Johnson wish- 
es to connect them with the following sentences, but that cannot 
be. as they contain an imprecation, and the following lines con- 
tain an instruction. Timon is giving instructions to those women ; 
but, in the middle of his instructions, his misanthropy breaks 
forth in an imprecation against them. I have no objection to the 
reading of contraried, instead of contrary, but it does not seem to 
be necessary. M. Mason. 

• — — thatch your poor thin roofs &c ] About the year 1595, when 
the fashion became general in England of wearing a greater quan- 
tity of hair than was ever the produce of a single head, it was 
dangerous for any child to wander, as nothing was more common 
than for women to entice such as had fine locks into private places, 
anil there to cut them off. I have this information from Stubbes's 
Anatomie of 46u8es, which I have often quoted on the article of 
dress. To lh\s ^asUiow W^e \vy\\.^t% o^ '5>\v^'3.\v^^'«^'^ ^^ do not ap- 
pear to have betn i^coTvc\\t(i. ^^, Vcv A MoA WwU tw) ia.a^\«5.^ 
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No matter : — wear them, betray with them : whore still ; 
Paint till a horse may mire upon your face : 
A pox of wrinkles ! 

Phr, \sf Timan, Well, more gold; — What then?— 
Believe 't, that we 'U do any thing for gold. 

Tim. Consumptions sow 
In hollow bones of man ; strike their sharp shins^ 
And mar men's spurring.'' Crack the lawyer's voices 
That he may never more false title pleady 
Nor sound his quillets shrilly :* hoar the flamen,* 

1608: ** — to wear perriwigs made of another's hairy is not this 
against kind ?" 

Again, in Drayton's Mooncalf: 

<* And with large sums they stick not to procure 
•' Hair from the dead, yea, and the most unclean ; 
'* To help their pride they nothing will disdain.'' 
Again, in Shakspeare's 68th Sonnet : 

" Before the golden tresses of the dead, 
•• The right of sepulchres, were shorn away, 
" To live a second life on second head» 
"^ - , •* Ere beautft deadfieece made another gay.** 

Again, in Churchyard's Tragicail Discours ^ a dolorous Gentle^ 
'uoman, 1593 : 

** The penxickes fine must curie wher haire doth lack 
" The swelling grace that'fils the empty sacke." 
Warner, in his Albion's England, 1602, Book IX, ch. xlvii, is 
likewise very severe on this fashion. Stowe informs us, that ** wo- 
men's )beritu7^« were first brought into England about the time of 
the massacre of Paris." Steevens. 

9 — men's spurring.] Sir Thomas Hanmer reads — sparring^ 
properly enough, if there be any ancient example of the word. 

yohnson* 

Spurring is certainly right. The disease that enfeebled their 
shins would have this effect. Steevens. 

^ Nor saund his quillets *An7(v.*] Quillets are subtikies. So, in 
Law Tricksf &c. 1608: *« — a quillet well applied !" Steevens. 
Cole, in his Latin Dictionary, 1679, renders quillet, res Jri^a 

recula. Malone. 

2 hoar the fiamen,'] Mr. Upton would read — hoarse, i. c. 

make hoarse; for to be Aoar)' claims reverence. "Add to thi» 
(says he) that hoarse is here most proper, as opposed to scolds. It 
may, however, mean, — Give the flamen the hoary leprosy^* So, in 
Webster's Dutchess of Malfy, 1623 : 
" — shew like leprosy, 
" The vjhiter the fouler." 
And before, in this play: 

Make the hoar leprosy ador'd." Stewe»&. 
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That scolds against the quality of flesh, 
And not believes himself: down with the nose^ 
Down with it flat ; take the bridge quite away 
Of him, that his particular to foresee,^ 
Smells from the general weal: make curl'd-pate ruf- 
fians bald ; 
And let the unscarr'd braggarts of the war 
Derive some pain from you : Plague all ; 
That your activity may defeat and quell 
The source of all erection. — There 's more gold :— 
Do you damn others, and let this damn youj 
And ditches grave you all !* 
Fhr. 1st Timan, More counsel with more money, boun- 
teous 'J'imon. 
7i*»i. More whore, more mischief first ; I have given 

you earnest 
Mcib, Strike up the drum towards Athens. Farewell 
Timoa ; 

3 — - that hit particular to foresee,] The metaphor is apparent- 
ly incongruous, but the sense is good. To foresee his particular, is 
to provide for hi* private advantage^ for which ht leaves the right 
tcent of publick good. In hunting, when hares have crossed one 
anotiier, it is common for some of the hounds to smell from the 
general vaealy and foresee their ovtn particular. Shakspcare, who 
seems to have been a skilful sportsman, and has alluded often to 
falconry, perhaps, alludes here to hunting. [Dr. Warburton 
would read— fore/2rm/, i. e. (as he interprets the word) provide 
for, secure.] 

To the commentator's emendation it may be objected, that he 
uses forefend in the wrong meaning. Toforefend is, I think, never 
\o provide for t but lo provide against- The verbs compounded with 
far or fore have commonly either an evil or negative sense. 

yohnson, 

* And ditches grave you all/"] To grave is to entomb. The word 

is now obsolete, though sometimes used by Shakspeare and his 

contemporary authors. So, in Lord Surrey's translation of the 

fourth book of Virgil's Mneid: 

** Cinders (think'st thou) mind this ? or graved ghostes ?*• 
Again, in Chapman'^ version of the fifteenth Iliad,' 

'•^— the throtes of dogs shsAl grave- 

" His manlesse lims."^' 
To ungrave was likewise to turn out of a grave. Thus, in Mar- 
Ston's Sophonisba: 

" ■ ■ and me, now dead, 

** Deny a grave; V\\iT\>\a ^iiuon^ the rocks 

*«To stanchbeaistsVvMTx^eT'. \]&^t^fet^.»>^>\^uTv^a'^'(£^. 

** L seek slOYt xe«t ** Stcc'^jctw* 
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If 1 thrive well, I 'II visit thee again. 

Tim. If I hope well, I '11 never see thee more. 

Mcib. I never did thee harm. 

Tim, Yes, thou spok'st well of me.* 

yllcib, Call'st thou that harm ? 

Tim, Men daily find it such.^ Get thee away, 
And take thy beagles with thee. 

jilcib. We but offend himw»» 

Strike. [^Drum beats. Exeunt Alcib. Phr. and Timak. 

Tim, That nature, being sick of man's unkindness, 
Should yet be hungry !— Common mother, thou, 

[Digging': 
Whose womb unmeasurable, and infinite breast,^ 
Teems, and feeds all ; whose self-same mettle, v 
Whereof thy proud child, arrogant man, is puff'd. 
Engenders the black toad, and adder blue, 
The gilded newt, and eyeless venom'd worm,* 
With all the abhorred births below crisp heaven^ 

' Tes, thou spokUt well of ineJ] Shakspeare in this as in many 
other places, appears to allude to the sacred writings: "Woe 
unto him of whom all men speak well!" Malone. 

*— '^Wi? such] For the insertion of the pronoun— ^uirA, I 
am answerable • It is too frequently used on similai* occasions by 
our author, to need exemplification. Steevens, 

7 Whose Kuomb unmeasurable, and infinite breast,"] Tliis ima^e is 
taken from the ancient statues of Diana Ephesia Multimammia, 
called TravAtoxoe ^Jaa 'TrdvTm fAnrnf ; and is a very good comment 
on those extraordinary figures. See Montfaucon, [* Antiquite expli* 
ffue^ Lib. Ill, ch. xv. Hesiod, alluding to the same representa- 
t ions, calls the earth, T kV EtPTSTEPNOS. Warburton. 

Whose infinite breast means no more than vo hose boundless surface, 
Shakspeare probably knew nothing of the statue to which the 
commentator alludes. Steevens. 

^ eyeless venom* d vaorm,'] The serpent, which we, from the 

smallness of his eyes, call the blind-viorm>, and the Latins, ctecilia. 

Johnson, 
So, in Macbeth.' 

" Adder's fork, and blindworm*s sting.*' Steevens. 

^ — beloiu crisp heaven — ] We should read — crifit, i. e. vault- 
ed, from the Latin crypta, a vault. Warburton. 

Ml* Upton declares for crisp, curled, bent, hollow, yohnson. 

Perhaps Shakspeare means curl*d, from the appearance of the 
clouds. In The Tempest, Ariel talks of lVvV\T\^— 
"On tiiec«r/W clouds." 
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Whereon Hyperion's quickening fire doth shine ^ 
Yield him, who all thy human sons doth hate,^ 
From forth thy plenteous bosom, one poor root! 
Enseur thy fertile and conceptious womb,* 
Let it no more bring out ingrateful man 1* 
Go i;reat with tigers, dragons, wolves, and bears ; 
Teem with new monsters, whom thy upward face 
Hath to the mdrblcd mansion^ all above 
Never presented! — O, a root,— Dear thanks! 
Dry up thy marmws, vines, and plough-torn leas;^ 
Whereof ingi-ateful man, with liquorish draughts ) 
And morsels unctuous, greases his pure mind, 

Chaucer, in his J7oi»f of Famct says — 

** Her here that was oundie and crips.** 
i. e. nvavy and curled. 
Again, in The Philosopher't Satires^ by Robert Anton : 

** Her face as beauteous as the crisped nriorn." Steevens, 

I .-.— toAo ail thy human sons doth hate,'] Old cop>— fAf human 
sons do bate. The former word was corrected by Mr. Pope; the 
litter by Mr. Rowe. Malnne. 

^Ensear thy ftrtile and conceptious Hionib,^\ So, in King Lear: 
" Dry up in her the organs of encrease.'* Steevens. 

3 Let it no more bring- out ingrateful man Z] It is plain that bring 
mit \9> bring forth, ffohnson. 

Neither Dr Warburton nor Dr. Johnson seems to have been 
aware of the import of this passage. It was the great boast of 
the Athenians that they were auTo;^^oyic ; sprung from the soil on 
fvhich they lived; am] it is in allusion to this, tliat the terms com' 
mon mother, and brifig out, are applied to the ground. Hmley. 

Though Mr Henley, as a scholar, could. noi be unacquainted 
with this Athenian boast, I fear that Shakspeare knew no more 
of it than of the many-breasted Diana of Ephesus, brought for- 
ward by Dr. Warburton in a preceding note* Steevens. 

4 the marbled mansion — ] So, Milton, B. Ill, I. 564: 

** Through the pure m,arble air ." 

Virgil bestows the same epithet on the sea. Seevem. 
Again, in Othello: 

** Now by yon marble heaven, — ." Milone, 

s Dry up thy marrows, vines, and plow'torn leas;"] The sense is 
this: nature/ cease io produce men, ensear thy nvom.bf but if thou 
wilt continue to produce them, at least cease to pamper them ; 
dry up thy m^arrovos, on which they fatten with unctuous morsels, 
thy vines, which give them liquorish draughts, and thy plow-torn 
leas. Here are effects corresponding with causes, liquorish 

tiraughts, with viwes, awOi unctuous inorieU VvCr. •m<UT<w.^, and the 

old reading lUeraWy ptesexNe^, ^oHtvsoi*. 
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That from it all consideration slips ! 

Enter Apemantus. 
More tnan ? Plague ! plague ! 

^fitm, I was directed hither : Men report, 
Thou dost affect my manners, and dost use them. 

Tim, 'Tis then, because thou dost not keep a dog 
Whom I would imitate : Consumption catch thee ! 

Afiem, This is in thee a nature but affected ; 
A poor unmanly melancholy, sprung 
From change of fortune.* Why this spade ? this placed 
This slave-like habit \ and these looks of care ? 
Thy flatterers yet wear silk, drink wine, lie soft ; 
Hug their diseased perfumes,^ and huve forgot 
That ever Timon was. Shame not these woods. 
By putting on the cunning of a carper.' 
Be thou a flatterer now, and seek to thrive 
By thiit which has undone thee : liiiige thy knee,® 
And let his very breath, whom thou 'li observe. 
Blow off thy cap ; pniise his most vicious strain, 
And call it excellent : Thou wast told thus ; 
Thou gav'st thine ears, like tapsters, that bid welcome,* 

6 This is in thee a nature but affected ; 
A poor unmanly inelancholy, sprung 

Froin change of fortune.] The old copy reads infected^ and 
change of future. Mr. Rowe made the emendation. Malone,. 

7 Hug their diseased perfumes,] i. e. their diseased perfumed 
mistresses. Malone, 

So, in Othello: 

" 'Tis such another fitchew; marry, a perfumed one." 

Steevena, 

8 the cunning of a carper.] For the philosophv of a Cy- 

nick, of which sect Apemantus was; and therefore he concludes: 
" Do not assume my likeness." TVarburton. 
Cunning here seems to signify counterfeit appearance. Johnson. 
The cunning of a carper , is the insidious art of a critick. Shame 
not these woods, says Apemantus, bv cominj^ here to find fault. 
Maurice Kyffin in the preface to his translation of Terence's An» 
driay 1588, says: ** Of the curious carper 1 look not to be favour- 
ed." Again, Ursula, speaking of tlie sarcasms of Beatrice, ob- 
serves — 

** Why sure, such carping is not commendable." 
There is no apparent reason why Apemantus (according- to Dr; 
Warburton's explanation) should ridicule his own sect. 5'fee'ocna, 

^ hinge thy knee,] Thus, \i« Hamlet : 

'* To crook the pregnant hingea o^ \\\e h\ftt^V ?;tct^ens 
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To knaves, and all approachers : 'Tis most just, 
That thou turn rascal ; had'st thou wealth again, 
Rascals should have 't. Do not assume my likeness. 

Tim, Were I like thee, I 'd throw away myself. 

Afiem, Thou hast cast away thyself, being like thyself; 
A madman so long, now a fool : What, think*st 
That the bleak air, thy boisterous chamberlain, 
Will put thy shirt on warm ? Will these moss'd trees,' 
That have outliv'd the eagle,* page thy heels. 
And skip when thou point'st out ? Will the cold brook, 
Candied with ice, caudle thy morning taste, 
To cure thy o'er-night's surfeit ? call the creatures,— 
Whose naked natures live in all the spite 
Of wreakful heaven ; whose bare unhoused trunks. 
To the conflicting elements expos'd. 
Answer mere nature,*— *bid them flatter thee ; 



^ — liht tafitters, that hidnoelcome,'] So, in our author's Fenus 
and Adonis: 

" Like shrill-tongu*d tapsters answering ^very call, 
** Soothing the humour of fantastick wits." 
The old copy h&s-^bad welcome. Corrected in the second folio. 

JifaionC' 

2 «..— moss'd trees,'\ [Old copy— mowf trees.] Sir T. Hanmer 
reads very elegantly : 

■ moss'd trees. Johnson, 

Shakspeare uses the same epithet in As you Like it. Act IV: 
" Under an oak, whose boughs were mossed with age." 

Steevens. 
So also, Drayton, in his Mortimeriadosy no date : 
*< Even as a bustling tempest rousing blasts 
<* Upon a forest of old branching oakes, 
** And with bis flirie teyrs their mossy loaks." 
Mossed is, I believe, the true reading. Malone, 

1 baveihserted this reading in the text, because there is less 
propri^fy in the epithet — moist; it being a known truth that trees 
become more and more dry^ as they encrease in age. Thus, our 
author, in his Rape of Lucrece^ observes, that it is one of the pro- 
perties of time — 

" To dry the old oak's sap " Steepens. 

3 — outlived the ea^le,! Aquila Senectus is a proverb. I learn 
from Turbervi lie's Book of Falconry j 1575, that the great age of 
this bird has been ascertained from the circumstance of its al- 
ways building ils eyrie, or nest, in the same place Steevens. 

^ Jnsvitr n\erenatuTe,'^So/\xv King Ltar^ Act II, sc. iii: 
** And w\l\^ pTesetvVfcd waVlc^xv^a^ Qva^W.^ 
«* The wrnds," ?Jtc. Steewm. 
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O ! thou shalt find 

Tim, A fool of thee: Depart. 

Afiem, I love thee better now than e'er I did. 

Tim, I hate thee worse. 

Afiem, , Why? 

Tim, Thou flatter' st miseiy. 

Afiem, I flatter not ; but say, thou art a caitiff. 

Tim, Why dost thou seek me out ? 

jifiem. To vex thee.^ 

Tim, Always a villaui's oflice^ or a fool's. 
Dost please thyself in *t ? 

jifiem. Ay. 

Tim, What! a knave too?* 

Afiem, If thou didst put this sour-cold habit on 
To castigate thy pnde, 'twere well : but thou 
Dost it enforcedly ; thou 'dst courtier be again, 
Weit thou not beggar. Willing misery 
Outlives incertain pomp, is crown'd before:" 
The one is filling still, never complete; 
The other, at high wish : Best state, contentlesi. 
Hath a distracted and most wretched being, 
AVorse than the worst, content.® 

5 To %ex /Aee.] As the measure is here imperfect, we may sup- 
pose, with Sir Thomas Hanmer, our author to have written: 

Only to vex thee. Steevens. 

6 What! a knave too?'] Timon had just called Apemantus ^/oo/, 
in consequence of what he had known of him by former acquain- 
lance ; but when Apemantus tells him, that he comes to vex hhn, 
Timon determines that to vex is either the office of a villain or a fool; 
that to vex by desi^ is villainy, to vex viithout design is fiHy. He 
then properly asks Apemantus whether he takes delight in vexing, 
and when he answers, ^w, Timon replies,— ^JTAa*/ a knave too? I 
before only knew thee to be a fool, but now 1 find thee likewise 
a knave Johnson. 

7. is crov}7i*d before:'] Arrives sooner at high v!ish; that is, 

at the completion of its wishes. Johnson. 
So, in a former scene of this play : 

" And in some sort these wants of mine are crovjn^d, 
** That I account them blessings.'* 
Again, more appositely, in Cymbelinc: 

" ^— my supreme crovsn of grief ^^ Malone. 

8 Worse than the ivorst, content,] Best states contentless have a 
wretched being-, a being worse than that o? \\v^ \nw^\. v^fl ^\s^ft^ 
thut are content, Johnson. 

VOL. XV. Oo 
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Thou should'st desire to die, being miserable. 

Tim. Not by his breath,^ that is more miserable. 
Thou art a slave, whom Fortune's tender arm 
With favour never clasp'd; but bred a dog.^ 
liadst thou, like us,' from our first swath,^ proceeded 

9 — ^ hU breath,'\ It means, I believe, by his cowuei, by his 
direction. Johnson. 

By his breath, I beVreve, !s meant his sentence. To breathe is as 
licentiously used by Shakspeare in the following instance from 
jffamiet: 

" Having ever seen, in the prenominate crimes, 
" The youth you breathe of, guilty,*' &c. Steevent. 

By bis breath means in our author's language, by his voiee or 
speech, and so in fact by his sentence. Shakspeare frequently uses 
tne word in Uiis sense. It has been twice so used in this play. See 
p. 383, n. 4. Malone, 

^—"^but bred a dog.] Alluding to the word Cynici, of which 
sect Apemantus was. JVarburton. 

For the etymology of Cynick^ our author was not obliged to have 
recourse to the Greek language. The dictionaries of his time fur- 
nished him with it. See Cawdre>'s Dictionary of hard English 
Wordst ocivfOt 1604: "Cynical, Z)c5gyMA, froward.'* Again, in 
BuUokar's English Expositor, 1616; " Cynical, Doggish, orcur- 
rish< There was in Greece an old sect of pliilosophers so called, 
because they did ever sharply barke at men*s vices," &c. After 
all, however, I believe Shakspeare only meant, thou wert born 
in a low state, and used from thy infancy to hardships* Malone. 

3 Hadst thou, like us,"] There is in this speech a sullen haughti- 
ness, and malignant dignity, suitable at once to the lord and the 
man-hater. The impatience wi.tli which he bears to have his lux- 
ury reproached by one that never had luxury within his reach, is 
natural and graceful. 

There is in a letter, written by the Earl of Essex, just before 
his execution, to anotlier nobleman, a passage somewhat resem- 
bling this, with which, I believe, every reader will be pleased, 
tlioiigh it is so serious and solemn that it can scarcely be inserted 
without irreverence: 

** God grant your lordship may quickly feel the comfort I now 
eojoy in my unfeigned conversion, but that you may never feel 
the torments I have suffered for mv long delaying it. / had none 
but deceivers to call upon me, to ivhom I said, if my ambition could 
have entered into their narrow breasts, they ivouldnot have been so hum' 
die; or if my delights had been once tasted by them,, they ivould not 
have been so precise » But your lordship hath one to call upon you, that 
inoweth what it is you mw enjoy; and vjhat the greatest fruit and end 
it of all contentment that this ivorld can afford Think, therefore, 
<Iear earl, that 1 V^ave sVaVcOi a.w^\ Ww^Cc^W vVve ways of pleasure 
[' ^ito you, and lefl Iheitv sis sea^-m^tV.^ W >iwsL v^ Ya«^>^^ e^^aKssj^ 
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The sweet degrees* that this brief world affords 
To such as may the passive drugs of it* 
* Freely command,* thou would'st have plunged thyself 
In general riot ; melted down thy youth 
In different beds of lust ; and never learn 'd 
The icy precepts of respect,''^ but follow'd 

of religious virtue. For shut your eyel never so long, they must 
be open at the last, and then you must say with me, there is no 
peace to the ungodly.** Johnson. 

3 ^-^Jlrst swath,] From infancy. Smath is the dress of a new- 
bom child. Johnson. 

So, in Hey wood's Golden Age, 1611 : 

*< No more their cradles shall be made their tombs, 
*• Nor their soft rwaths become their winding-sheets." 

Again, in Chapman's translation of Homer's Hymn to Apollo .- 
•* — — swaddled with sincere 
" And spotless *wflM -bands ; — ." Steepens. 

* The svicet degrees — ] Thus the folio. Tlie modem editors have, 
without authority, read — Through &c. but this neglect of the pre- 
position was common to many other writers of the age of Shak- 
speare. Steevens. 

* To such- OS mm the passive drMgsqfit — ] Though the modem 
editors ag^e in this reading, it appears to me coiTupt. The epi- 
thet^a^ivf is seldom applied, except in a metaphorical sense, to 
inanimate objects ; and I cannot well conceive what Timon can 
mean by the passive drugs of the world, unless be means every thing 
that the vaorld affords. 

But in the hrst folio the words are not " passive drugs,** but 
** passive </rt(gyM." This leads us to the true reading--i/r«f/^w, 
which improve the sense, and is nearer to the old reading in the 
trace of the letters. 

Dr. Johnson says in his Dictionary, that a drug means a drudge^ 
and cites this passage as an instance of it. But he is surely mis- 
taken ; and 1 tl)ink it is better to consider the passage as errone- 
ous, than to acknowledge, on such slight authority, that a drug 
signifies a drudge. M. Mason, 

6 — command,'] Old copy — command*st. Corrected by Mr. 
Rowe. Malone. 

7 mm..-^ precepts (f respect,'] Of obedience to laws. Johnson. 
Respect, I believe, means the qu*en dira't on? the regard of 

Athens, that strongest restraint on licentiousness : the i^precepts^ 
i. e. that cool hot blood; what Mr. Burke, in his admirable Re- 
flections on the Revolution in France, has emphatically styled " one 
of the greatest controuling powers on earth, the sense offamt and 
estimation.** Steevens. 

Timon camiot mean by the word respect^ o\ie^veivctV.^>^\^\«^^% 
£3^ Johnson supposes; for a poor man la inot^ VSwiVj \ft\sfe'«^* 
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The sugar'd game before thee. But myself,* 

AVho had the world as my confectionary ; 

The mouths, the tongues, the eyes, and hearts of m^n 

At duty, more than I could frame employment;* 

That numberless upon me stuck, as leaves 

Do on the oak, have with one winter's brush 

Fell from their boughs, and left me open, bare 

For every storm that blows ; — I, to bear this, 

That never knew but better, is some burden : 

Thy nature did commence in sufferance, time 

Hath made thee hard in *t. Why should'st thou hate mcnr 

They never flatter'd thee : What hast thou given ? 

If thou wilt curse, — thy father, that poor rag,^ 

pressed with a reverence for the laws, than one in a station of 
nobility and afBuence. Respect may possibly mean, as Steevens 
supposes, a regard to the opinion of the world : but I think it 
has a more enlarged sigpiification, and implies a consideration of 
consequences, wliatever they may be. In this sense it is used by 
Hamlet: 

** ' There 's the respect 

** That makes calamity of so long life." M. Mcuon. 
" The icy precepts of respect** mean tlie cold admonitions of 
cautious prudence, that deliberately weighs the consequences of 
evtty action. So, in Troilus and Cressida: 

" — — Reason and respect 

'* Makes livers pale, and iustihood deject.'* Malone: 

• — But myseif,'] The connection here requires some atten- 
tion. But is here used to denote opposition; but what imme- 
diately precedes is not opposed to that which follows. The adver- 
sative particle refers to the two first lines: 

Thou art a slave, vjhom Jbrtune^s tender arm 

With Javour never clasped; but bred a dog* 

■ But my self f 

Who had the vtorld as my confectionary; &c. 
The. intermediate lines are to be considered as a parenthesis of 
passion. Johnson, 

^—'-^than 1 could frame employments'] i. e. frame employment 
for. Sliakspeare frequently writes thus. Malone, 

1 — that poor rag,1 If we tes^d^^poor rogue, it Mrill correspond 
rather better to what follows. Johnson. 

In King Richard III, Margaret calls Gloster rag of honour ; in 
the same play, the overweening rags of France are mentioned ; 
and John Florio speaks of a ** tara-ra^ player." Steevens. 

We now use the word ragttTivuJin vcv the same sense 

M.. Moaon. 

The term is ye^ uaed. Tte Vw^^N.^^ \5cv^^>^«^^^t^ l^\. ^««^- 
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Must be thy subject ; who, in spite) jMit stuff 
To some she beggar, and compounded thee 
Poor rogue hereditary. Hence ! be gone 1-— 
If thou hadst not been born the worst of men. 
Thou hadst been a knave, and flatterer.^ 

Afiem, Art thou proud yet ? 

Tim. Ay, that I am not thee. 

Afiem, I, that I was 

No prodigal. 

Tim. I, that I am one now ; 

Were all the wealth I have, shut up in thee, 
I 'd give thee leave to hang it. Get thee gone.— • 
That the whole life of Athens were in this ! 
Thus would I cat it. \Eating a Root, 

Afiem, Here ; I will mend thy feast. 

\Offering him something. 

Tim, First mend my company,* take away thyself.* 

Afiem, So I shall mend mine own, by the lack of thine. 

minated-'Tag, r^, 8tc. So, in yuliut C^tar : " — if the fflr^-rd;^ , 
people did not clap him and hiss him,— -I am no true man." 

Malone, 

2 Thou hadst been a knave, and flatterer.'] Dryden has quoted 
two verses of Virgil to show how well he could have written sa- 
tires. Shakspeare has here given a specimen of the same power^ 
by a line bitter beyond all bitterness, in which Timon tells Ape- 
mantus, that he had not virtue enougli for Uie vices which he con« 
demns. 

Dr. Warburton explains f»of«fby/owir^, which somewhat veak-> 
ens the sense, and yet leaves it sufficiently vigorous. 

I have heard Mr. Burke commend the subtilty of discrimina^ 
tion with which Shakspeare distinguishes the present character ' 
oTTimon fh>m that of Apemantus, whom to vulgar eyes he 
would now resemble. Johnson. 

Knave'is here to be understood of a man who endeavours to ' 
recommend himself' by a hypocritical appearance of attention, 
and superfluity of fawning officiousness ; such a one as is called 
in King Lear, k finical 9uperservieeable rogue.'-^lfhe had had virtue 
enough to attain tlie prc^table vices, he would have been profit- 
ably vicioQS Steevens. 

5 First mend my com/>any,) The old copy reads— wem/ thy eomr - 
pany. The correction was made by Mr. Howe. Mdlone. 

4 — take aiuay thyseif] This thought seems to have been 
adopted from Plutarch's Life of Antony, It stands thus in SiF • 
Thomas North's translation : *' Apemantus said unto the other, » 
O, here is a trimme banket, Timm. Timon?LMSW«^\^^ ^^^^^>> 
yea, said he, so thou, viert not here** Steevent. 
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Tim, 'Tis not well mended so, it is but botch'd ; 
If not, I would it were. 

jifitm. What would'st thou have to Athens ? 

Tim, Thee thither in a whirlwind. If thou wilt, 
Tell them there I have gold ; look, so I have. 

jifiem. Here is no use for gold. 

Tim, The best and truest: 

For here it sleeps, and does no hired harm. 

jifiem. Where ly'st o' nights, Timon ? 

Tim, Under that *s above me.* 

Where fced'st thou o' days, Apemantus? 

jifiem. Where my stomach finds meat; oi*, rather, 
where I eat it. 

Tim, * Would poison were obedient, and knew my 
roindi 

Jfiem, Where would'st thou send it ? 

Tiin, To sauce thy dishes.- 

jifiem. The middle of humanity thou never knewest, 
but the extremity of both ends : When thou wast in thy 
gilt, and thy perfume, they mocked thee for too much 
curiosity;* in thy rags thou knowest none, but art de- 
spised for the contrary. There 's a medlar for thee, eat il. 

Tim, On what I hate, I feed not. 

Jfiem, Dost hate a medlar? 

Tim, Ay, though it look like thee.^ 

* Apein. Where t/*t o* nights^ Timon? 

Tim. Under that *« above me."] So, in Coriolanus .• 
** 3 Serv Where dwell'st thou ? 
** Cor. Under the canopy," Steevens, 

• — /or too mucA curiosity ;] i. e. for too much finical deli- 
cacy. The Oxford editor alters it to courtesy. Warburton. 

Dr. Warburton has explained the word justly. So, in Jervas 
Markham's 'English Jrcadia, 1606: " — for all tJiose eye-cliarro» 
ing graces, of which with such curiosity she had boasted." Again, 
in Hobby's translation of Castiglione^s Cortegiano, 1556: "A 
waiting gentlewoman should fiee affection ov curiosity.*^ Curiosity 
is here inserted as a synonyme to affection, which means affecta^ 
lion Curiosity likewise seems to have meant capriciousness. Thus, 
in Greene's Mamiliia, 1593 : *• Pharicles hath shewn me some 
curtesy, and I have not altogether requitted him with curiosity r 
he hath made some shew of love, and I have not wholly seemed 
to mislike." Steevens. 

'' Ayy though it ioofe like tKecr\TvKiwvV^^^e.%\i^pQ«es tl>at an o!)- 
Jcction against hatred, n»Vv\c\\ \\\tow^ >i\\^ ^\v^^ njc^w ^^1 >5n5. 
eonversation appears an at^vwaeivX. ^q;« \X- Oxifc h^w^^ V-sin^ ^-i- 
pccted him to bav^ wva^ete^— 
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Jfiem. An thou hadst hated medlers sooner, thou 
«hould'8t have loved thyself better now. What man didst 
thou ever know unthrifty that was beloved after his 
means t 

7Hm. Who, without those means thou talkest of, didst 
thou ever know beloved? 

Afitm, Myself. 

Tim. I understand thee; thou hadst some means to 
keep a dog. 

jifiem. What things in the world canst thou nearest 
compare to thy flatterers f 

Tim, Women nearest; but men, jncn are the things 
themselves. What would'st thou do with the world, 
Apemantus, if it lay in thy power ? 

Afiem, Give it the beasts, to be rid of the men. 

Tim, Would' St thou have thyself fall in the confusion 
ef men, and remain a beast with the beasts ? 

jijiem. Ay, Timon. 

Tim, A beastly ambition, which the gods grant thee 
to attain to ! If thou wert the lion, the fox would beguile 
thee : if thou wert the lamb, the fox would eat thee : 
if thou wert the fox, the lion would suspect thee, when, 
peradventure, thou wert accused by the ass: if thou 
wert the ass, thy dulness would torment thee ; and still 
thou livedst but as a breakfast to the wolf: if thou wert 
the wolf, thy greediness would afflict thee, and oft thou 
shouldst hazard thy life for thy dinner : wert thou the 
unicorn,'* pride and wrath woukl confound thee, and make 
thine own self the conquest of thy fury : wert thou a 
bear, thou would'st be killed by the horse ; wert thou a 

Yes, for it looks like thee* 
The old edition, which always gives tl>e pronoun instead of the 
affirmative particle, has it— 

I, though it look like thee. 
Perhaps we should read : 

I thought it look'd like thee, yohnson. 

8 — — the unieorn, &c.] The account given of the unicorn i» 
this : that he and the lion being enemies by nature, as soon as 
the lion sees the unicorn he betsJces hrmself to a tree : the uni- 
corn in his fury, and with all the swiftness of his course, running 
at hill), sticks his horn fast in the tree, and then the lion fallal 
upon him and kills him. Gesner Hist. Animal. Hdninrr. 

See a note on Julius C^ssar^ Vo\. XIV , \>. 41. StetsjtTib^ 
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horsey thou would'st be seized by the leopard; wert 
thou a leopard, thou wert german to the lion,* and the 
spots of thy kmdred were jurors on thy life : all thy 
safety were remotion ; ^ and thy defence, absence. What 
beast could*st thou be, that were not subject to a beast? 
and what a beast art thou already, that seest not thy loss 
in ti'ansformation ? 

Afiem. If thou could' st please me with, speaking to 
me, thou might'st have hit upon it here: The com- 
monwealth of Athens is become a forest of beasts. 

Tim, How has the ass broke the walU that thou art 
out of the city ? ^ 

Afiem, Yonder comes a poet, and a painter: The 
plague of company light upon thee ! I will fear to catch 
it, and give way : When I know not what else to do^ 
I '11 see thee again. 

Tim, When there is nothing living but thee, thou 
shalt be welcome. I had rather be a beggar's dog, than 
Apemantus. 

jifiem. Thou art the cap of all the fools alive.* 

Tim, 'Would thou wert clean enough to spit upon. 

Afiem, A plague on thee, thou art too bad to curse. * 

2\m, All villains, that do stand by thee, are pure. 

— — rAotffvfrf german to tht //on,] This seems to be an allu^ 
sion to Turkish policy- 

" Bears, like the Twri, no brother near the throne.'* Pope, 

1 —vere remotion;] i«.e. removal from place to place. So, in 
King Lear,' 

•• 'TIS the remotion of the duke and her.**" Steevens. 
Itemotion means, I apprehend, not a frequent removal from 
place to place, but merely remateneM, the being placed at a dis- * 
tance from the lion. See Vol. VIII, p. 293, n. 9. Malone. 

1 Thou art the cap &c.] The top^ the principal. The remaining 
dialogue has more malignity than wit. Johnson. 

Dr Johnson's explication is, I think, right; but I believe our 
author had also the foor* cap in his thoughts. Malone. 

In Mi '* fFe// that Endt Whll, ," the cap of the time," apparently 
means — the Jpremost in the fashion. Steepens. 

3 Apem. A plague on thee^ thou artioo bad to curse^^ Thus, the- 

old copies^ and, I think, rightly. Mr. Theobald, however, is o^ 

a contrary opinion ; for, according to the present regulation, says 

lie, Apemantus is "xnade to curse Timon, and immediately to 

subjoin that he ^as too bad lo cwts^.^^ ^^ N^w^a.^^^Rs^^<«^ ^Yf> 

Iha ^rner part of Oife to& V> Tvmwi* St«c^tt\s . 
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jifiem. There is no leprosy but what thou speak'st. 

Tim, If I name thee.— 
I '11 beat theer— but I should infect my hands. 

jifiem, I would) ray tongue could rot them off ! 
. 71m. Away^ thou issue of a mangy dog ! 
Choler does kill me^ that thou art alive ; 
I swoon to see thee. 

Afhem. 'Would thou would'st burst! 

Tim, AwQjj 

Thou tedious rogue ! I am sorry, I shall lose 
A stone by thee. \_T/iro'ivs a Stone at him, 

jifiem. Beast I 

Tim, Slave ! 

Aficm, Toad I 

Tim, Rogue, rogue, rogue ! 

[Apem. retreats backward^ as going. 
I am sick of this false world; and will love nought 
But even the mere necessities upon it. 
Then, Timon, presently prepare thy grave ; 
Lie where the light foam of the sea may beat 
Thy grave-stone daily : make thine epitaph. 
That death in me at others' lives may laugh. 
O thou sweet king-killer, and dear divorce 

[Looking on the Goid. 
'Twixt natural son and sire!* thou bright defiler 
Of Hymen's purest bed ! thou valiant Mars ! 
Thou ever young, fresh, lov'd, and delicate wooer, 
Whose blush doth thaw the consecrated snow 
That lies on Dian's lap ! thou visible god, 
That solder'st close impossibilities. 
And mak'st them kiss ! that speak'st with every tongue, 
To every pui^posc ! O thou touch of hearts ! 
Think, thy slave man rebels ; and by thy virtue 
Set them into confounding odds, that beasts 
May have the world in empire ! 

Afiem, 'Would 'twere so ;— 

But not till I am dead ! — I '11 say, thou hast gold : 
Thou will be throiig'd to shortly. 

Tim, Throng'dto? 

4 * Tviixt natural son and eire /] 
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.ifiem. Ay. 

Tim. Thy back, I pr'ythee. 

Aticm. Live, and love thy misery \ 

Tim, Long live so, and so die 1— I am quit.— 

[-fixz'r Apem. 
More things like men ?^ — Eat, Timon, and abhor them. 

Enter Thieves.* 

1 Thirf, Where should he have this gold ? It is some 
poor fragment, some slender ort of his remainder : The 
mere want of gold, and the falling-from of his friends, 
drove him into this melancholy. 

2 Tfrirf, It is noised, he hath a mass of treasure. 

3 Thief. Let us make the assay upon him ; if he care 
not for 't, he vill supply us easily ; If he covetously re- 
serve it, -how shall 's get it ? 

2 Thief. True 'f for he bears it not about him, *tis hid. 

1 Thief. Is not this he ? 
Thieves. Where? 

2 Thief. *Tis his description. 

3 Thief. He; I know him. 
Thieves. Save thee, Timon. 
Tim. Now, thieves? 
Thieves. Soldiers, not thieveSr 
Tim. Both too ; and women's sons. 

Thitvts. We are not thieves, but men that much do 

want. 
Tim. Your greatest want is, you want much of meat.' 

' More things like men?'] This line, in the old edition, is given 
to Apemantus, but it apparently belongs to Timon. Sir Thomas 
Hanmer has transposed the foregoing dialogue according to his 
•wn mind, not unskilfully, but with unwarrantable licence. 

yohmon. 

I believe, as the name of Apemantus was prefixed to this line^ 
instead of Timon, so the name of Timon was prefixed to the 
preceding line by a similar mistake. This line seems more pro- 
per in the mouth of Apemantus ; and the words — / am quit, seem 
to mark his exit. Malone. 

The words — / am quitt in my opinion, belong to 77mon, who 
means that he is quit or clear, has at last got rid of Apemantus; 
is delivered from his company. This phrase is yet current among 
the vulgar. Steevens. 

£nter Thieves.] The old copy reads,— fnfer the Bandittis 

Steevens. 

7 you mjant much of me^V.A TV^w'f.'VwAV V^tv^ t^v3« «A v«!v>.- 

cal editor have given uft x.\v\s v^w^\ ^>5^ mTvA-bUxwi^^V^swox 
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Why should you want? Behold, the earth hath roots;* 
Within this mile break forth a hundred springs: 
The oaks bear mast, the briars scarlet hips ; 
The bounteous huswife, nature, on each bush 
Lays her full mess before you. Want ? why want I 

I T/iief. We cannot live on grass, on berries, water, 
As beasts, and birds, and fishes. 

Ttm, Nor on the beasts themselves, the birds, and 
fishes; 
Yoii must eat men. Yet thanks I must you con,' 



Launcelot says, to our author's meaning. If these poor Thieves 
wanted meatf what greater want could they be cursed with, as 
Ihey could not live on grass, and berries, and water? but I dare 
warrant the poet wrote: 

you much vjant of meet, 
i. e. Much of what you ought to be; much of the qualities befitting 
yx>u as human creatures. Theobald. 

Such is Mr. Theobald's emendation, in which he is followed by 
Dr. Warburton. Sir Thomas Hanmer reads: 

you v)ant much of men. 
They have been all busy without necessity. Observe the series of 
the conversation. The Thieves tell him, that they are men that 
much do v)ant. Here is an ambiguity between m,uch Viant and vjant 
of much. Timon takes it on the wrong side, and tells them tliat 
their greatest want h, that, like other men, they want nnuch of meat ; 
then telling them where meat may be had, he asks. Want? why 
vsant? Johnson. 

Perhaps we should read : 

Your greatest want is, you want much of me. 
rejecting the two last letters of the word. Tl.e sense will then 
be — your greatest want is that you expect supplies of me from 
whom you can reasonably expect nothing. Your necessities are 
indeed desperate, when you apply for relief to one in my situation. 
Dr. Farmer, however, with no small probability, would point the 
passage as follows : 

Tour greatest want is, you want much. Of meat 
Why should you want ? Behold, ^c. Stcevens, 

s II the earth hath roots; &c.] 

"Vile olus, & Juris hserentia mora rubetis, 

" Pugnantis stomarhi composuere famem: 
"Flumine vicino stiilms sitit." ^ 

I do not suppose those to be imitations, but only to be similar 
thoughts on similar orcasions. Johnson. 

^ Tet thanks / viust you con,] To con thanks is a very com- 
mon expression among* our old dramatick writers^ So^ vtv TKe 
Story of King Darius, IS^^y an inievUxc\e: 

" Yea. and wtll said, I con you no vha.Tv\Le."'* 
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That you are thieves professM ; that you work not 

In holier shapes : for there is boundless theft 

In limited professions.^ Rascal thieves, 

Here 's gold : Go, suck the subtle blood of the grape, 

Till the high fever seeth your blood to froth, 

And so 'scape hanging : ti*ust not tlie physician ; 

His antidotes arc poison, and he slays 

More than you rob : take wealth and lives together^ 

Do villainy, do, since you profess to do 't,* 

Like workmen. I '11 example you with thievery : 

The sun 's a thief, and with his great attraction 

Robs the vast sea : the moon 's an arrant thief, 

And her pale fire she snatches from the sun : 

The sea 's a thief, whose liquid surge resolves 

The moon into salt tears:** the earth 's a thief, 



Again, in Pierce Pennilesse hit Supplication to the Devil, by Nasb, 
1592: " It is well done to practise my wit; but I believe our lord 
will con thee little thanki for it." SteeH)ens. 

1 In limited prqfessioM,'^ Limitedt for legal. Warburton. 

Regular, orderly, professions. So, in Macbeth: 
** For 'tis my limited service." 
1. e. my appointed service, prescribed by the necessary duty and 
rule* of my office. Maione. 

2 '-^"^ since you profess to do^t,"] The old copy hsLS—profest. The 
correction was made by Mr. Tlieobald. Maione. 

3 The sea '« a thief ^ whose liquid surge resolves 
The moon into salt tears .♦] The moon is supposed to be humid, 
and perhaps a source of humidity, but cannot be resohed by the 
surges of the sea. Yet I think 7noon is the true reading. Here is a 
circulation of thievery described : The sun, moon, and sea, all 
rob, and are robbed. Johnson. 

He says simply, that the sun^ the tnoont and the sea^ rob one 
another by turns, but the earth robs them all: the sea, i. e. liquid 
surge, by supplying the m^on with moisture, robs her in turn of 
the soft tears of devj which the poets always fetch from this pla- 
net. Soft for salt is an easy change. In this sense Milton speaks 
of her moist continent. Paradise Lost, Book V, 1. 422. And, in Hain- 
let, Horatio says : 

•* . — — the inoist star 

"Upon whose influence Neptune's empire stands." 

Steevens^ 

We are not to attend on such occasions merely to philosophical 

truth ; we are to consider what might have been the received or 

vulgar notions of lV\e \\\t\e, — T\\e vo^ulace, in the days of Shak- . 

speare, might pos<\b\\ Vwwe cow^x'X^ittA.xW \\\vvx\\\\s^*js^ \.V\^ xnoon 

as a gradual dissoWUono? \X,;xu^WN<.-*xivWv^^xav\».^^^\««.^ 
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That feeds and breeds by a composturc* stolen 
From general excrement: each thing's a thief; 
The laws, your curb and whip, in their rough power 
Have unchecked theft. Love not yourselves ; away ; 
Rob one another. There 's more gold ; Cut throats ; 
All that you meet are thieves : To Athens, go, 
Break open shops ; nothing can you steal, ^ 
But thieves do lose it : Steal not Icss,^ for this 
I give you ; and gold confound you howsoever I 
Amen. [Tim. retires to his Cavr. 

3 Thief. He has almost charmed me from my pro* 
fession, by persuading mc to it. 

1 Thief, 'Tis in the malice of mankind, that he thus 
advises us ; not to have us thrive in our mystery.^ 

of the moon, the increase of the sea at the time she disappears. 
They might, it is true, be told, that there is a similar increase in 
the tides when the moon becomes full « but wlien popular notions 
are once established, the reasons urged against them are but little 
attended to. It may also be observed, that the moon, when view- 
ed through a telescope, has a humid appearance, and seems to 
have drops of water suspended from tlie rim of it ; to which cir- 
cumstance Shakspeare probably alludes in Macbeth, where Hc> 
cate says : 

" Upon the comer of the moon 

«• There hangs a vaporous drop," &c. M. Mason. 
Shakspeare knew that the moon was the cause of the tides, 
[See The Tempest, Vol. 11, p. 134,] and in that respect the hquid 
surge, that is, the waves of the sea, rising one upon another, in 
the progress of the tide, may be said to resolve the moon into salt 
tears; the moon, as the poet chooses to state the matter, losing 
some part of her humidity, and the accretion to the sea, in con- 
sequence of her tears, being the cause of the liquid surge. Add to 
this the popular notion, yet prevailing, of the moon's influence on 
the weather; which, together with what has been already stated, 
probably induced our author here and in other places to allude to 
the watfy quality of that planet. In Borneo and Juliet , he speaks 
of her •• viotry beam^.^* Malone. 

4 ......,^ Ify a composture — ] i. e. composition, compost. Steevens. 

nothing canyon steal,"] To complete the measure I would 




' where nothing can you steal, — . Steevens. 

6 _ Steal not less,"] Not, which was accidentally omitted in 
the old copy, was inserted by Mr. Rowe. Malone^ 

^ *Tisin the malice of m^niindy that he thus advises us; not fo 
have us thrive in our mystery.'] The reason of his advice, says the 

VOL. XV. P p 
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2 Thief, I '11 believe him as an enemy, and give ovct 
my trade. 

1 Thief, Let us first see peace in Athens : There is 
no time so miserable, but a man may be irue.^ 

\^Excunt Thieves, 
Enter Flavius. 

Flav. O you gods ! 
Is yon despis'd and ruinous man my lord ? 
Full of decay and failing? O monument 
And wonder of good deeds evilly bestovv'd! 
What an alteration of honour has 
Desperate want made !^ 

What viler thing upon the earth, than friends, 
Who can bring noblest minds to basest ends! 
How rar«ly* docs it meet with this time's guise^ 
When man was wish'd to love his enemies :* 
Grant, I may ever love, and rather woo 
Those that would mischief me, than those that do I* 

Thief, is malice to 'mankind, not any kindness to us, or desire to 
haw ut thrive in our xnyitery. yohnton. 

Let U9 fint tee peace tn Athens : There is no tiint so miserable, 
but a man may be ttve ] [Pr. Warhurjton divides this line be- 
tween the two thieves.] This and the concluding little speech 
ha«*e in all the editions been placed to one speaker: But, it is 
evident, the latter words ought to be put in the mouth of the 
second Thief, who is repenting, and leaving off his trade. 

Warburtov, 

The second Thief has just said, he '11 gi\^e over his trade. It is 
time enough for that, says the first Thief: let us wait till Athens 
is at peace. There is no hour of a man's life so wretched, but he 
always has it in his power to become a true, L e. an honest man. I 
have explained this easy passage, because it has, I think, been 
misunderstood' 

Our author has made Mrs. Quickly utter nearly the same ex- 
hortation to the dying Falstafl*: " — Now I bid him not think of 
,God ; there voas tiTne enough for that yet." M alone. 

9 What an alteration of honour has 
Desperate v)ant made /] An alteration of honour , is an alteration 
of an honourable state to a state of disg^race. Johnson. 

1 Ifovo rarely does it m.eet — ] Rarely for fitly ; not for seldom. 

JVar burton. 
How curiously; how happily. Malone. 

2 ff hen man vsas wish'd to love his enem,ies:'\ We should read— 
JSlDtWd He forgets \us Va^wv *^%Vem V\€te again. War burton 

Wieh'4 is right. Xl measxs recommended. ^^^'^ <iv.N V^.^ft.u. r. 

' Hell* . 
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Ife has caught me in his eye : I will present 

My honest grief unto him ; and, as my lord, 

Still serve him with my life. — My dearest master ! 

TiMON come9 forward from Hb Cave* 

Tim, Away I what art thou ? 

J^lav. Have you forgot me, sir? 

Tim. Why dost ask that? I have forgot all men; 
Then, if thou grant'st thou'rt man,* I have forgot thee. 

Flav. An honest poor servant of yours. 
, Tim. Then 

I know thee not : I ne'er had honest man 
About me, I ; all that* I kept were knaves,* 
To serve in meat to villains. 

2*'iav. The gods are witness^ 

Ne'er did poor steward wear a truer grief 
FoT his undone lord, than mine eyes for you. 

TVot. What, dost thou weep?— Come nearer ;^thcn 
I love thee, 
Because thou art a woman, and disclaim'st 
Flinty mankind ; whose eyes do never give, 
But thorough lust, and laughter. Pity 's sleeping:^ 

3 Grants I may ever love, and rather woo 

Those that would mischief nte, than those that do !] It is plain, 
that in this whole speech friends and enemies are taken only for 
those who profess friendship and profess enviity; for the fiend i« 
supposed not to be more kind, but more danjj^erous than the ene- 
my. The sense is, Let me rather ivoo or caress those that would mis- 
chief, that profess to mean me mischief, than those that really do 
me mischief under false professions ^kindness. The Spaniards, I 
think, have this proverb : hefend mje from my friends^ and from 
my enemies I will defend mysef This proverb is a sufficient com- 
ment on the passage. Johnson. 

4 — thou ^rt 'man,'] Old copy — thou *rt a man. Steevens. 

5 ^..^ that — ] I have supplied this pronoun, for the metre's 
sake. Steevens* 

« — -ifnflw*,] Knave is here in the compound sense of a servant 
and a rascal, yohnson. 

^ ^-^^Pity *s sleeping:'} I do not know that any correction is ne- 
cessary, but I think we might read : 

— — eyes do never give^ 

But thorough lust and laughter, pity sleeping: —— . ^ 
Myes never flov) (to give is to dissolve^ as saline bodwiiLV^ •tDKs&x. 
weather^) but by lust or laughter^ undwtwcV^t^ by ^xsmsi^^ss^A^ ^Vj 
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Strange times, that weep with laughing, not with weep- 
ing! 

Flav, I beg of you to know me, good my lord. 
To accept my grief, and, whilst this poor wealth lasts> 
To entertain me as your steward still. 

27m. Had I a steward so true, so just, and now 
So comfortable ? It almost turns 
My dangerous nature wild.^ Let me behold 
Thy face. — Surely, this man was bom of woman.— 

Johnson certainly is right in reading— P/fy sleeping. The follow- 
ing line proves it : 

«* Alcib* — on thy low grave, on faults forgiven.** 

M. Mason, 
-"^'IHty't sleeping:'] So, in Daniel's second Sonnet, 1594: 
•• Waken her sleeping pity with your crying.** Malone, 

8 I It almost turns 

My dangerous nature wild.] i. e. It almost turns my dangerous 
nature to a dangerous nature ; for, by dangerous nature is meant 
Vi'ildness . S b akspe arc w rote : 

It almost turns my dangerous nature mild. 
I. e. It almost reconciles me again to mankind. For fear of that, 
lie puts in a caution immediately after, that he makes an excep- 
iit;n but for one man. I'o which the Oiford editor says, recti, ' 

'^ Wmrburton* 

This emendation is specious, but even this may be controvert- 
ed. To turn vfild is to distract. An appearance so unexpected, 
says Timon, almost turns my savageness to distraction. Accord- 
ingly be examines*, with nicety lest his phrenzy should deceive 
him: 

" ■ Let me behold 

«' Thy face.— Surely, this man was bom of woman, — ** 
And to this suspected disorder of the mind he alludes : 

" Perpetual-«o^ gods !** 
Ye powers whose intellects are out of the reach of perturbation. 

y^hnson. 
He who is so much disturbed as to have no command over his 
actions, and to be dangerous to all around him, is already distract- 
ed, and therefore it would be idle to talk of turning such '' a 
dangerous nature wild :'* it is wild already. Besides ; the base- 
ness and ingratitude of the world might very properly be men- 
tioned as driving Timon into frenzy: (So, in Antony and Cleo- 
patra: 

" The ingratitude of this Seleucus does 
" Even make me wild.") 
but surely the kindness and fidelity of his Steward was more likely 
to Bofien and compose V\m; \\\«i\.\*^ \ft tender VvU dangerous na- 
ftire mild. I therefore stroii^v \^^\\Tv^^^'^t«'^«^'^^^^'ci^^^^'^' 
^' -'•tion. Malone. 
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Forgive my general and exceptless rashness, • 

Perpetual-sober* gods ! I do proclaim 

One honest man, — mistake me not, — but one ; 

No more, I pray, — and he is a steward. — 

How fain would 1 have hated all mankind, 

And thou redeem'st thyself: But all, save thee, 

I fell with curses. 

Methinks, thou art more honest now, than wise ; 

For, by oppressing and betraying me. 

Thou might'st have sooner got another service : 

For many so arrive at second masters, 

Upon their first lord's neck. But tell me true, 

(For I must ever doubt, though ne'er so sure,) 

Is not thy kindness subtle, covetous, 

If not a usuring^ kindness; and as rich men deal giftsi, 

Expecting in return twenty for one ? 

Plav, No, my most worthy master, in whose breast 
Doubt and suspect, alas, are plac'd too late : 
You should have fear'd false times, when you did feast 
Suspect still comes where an estate is least. 
That which I show, heaven knows, is merely love, 
Duty and zeal to your unmatched mind, 
Care of your food and living : and, believe it, 
My most honoured lord. 
For any benefit that points to me, 
Either in hope, or present, I *d exchange 
For this one wish. That you had power and wealth 
To requite me, by making rich yourself. 

Tim. Look thee, 'tis so !— Thou single honest man, - 

• Perpetual-sober — ] Old copy, unmetrically-— 
You perpetual &c. Steevens. 

1 If not a uturing — ] If not seems to have slipt in here, by txV 
error of the press, from the preceding line. Both the sense and * 
metre would be better without it. T}frvihitt.- 

I do not see any need of change. Timon asks — Has not thy kimU • 
itess some covert design? Is it not proposed *fx>ith a riexo to gain some ' 
equivalent in return, or rather to gain a great deal more than thou 
owerest ? Is it not at least the offspring <f avarice, if not of somC' 
thing v)orse, of usury? In this there appears to me no difficulty. 

Malo^ie. 
My opinion most perfectly coincides with that of Mr. Tyrwhitt. 
The sense of the line, with or without the contested words, is 
nearly the same ; yet, by the omission of them, the metre would- 1 
become sufficiently regular. Steccens. . 
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Here, take ^-»the gods out of my miseiy 

Have sent thee treasure. Go, live rich, and happy :" 

But thus condition^ ; Thou shalt build from men ;* 

Hate ally curse all : show charity to none ; 

But let the famish'd flesh slide from the bone. 

Ere thou relieve the beggar: give to dogs 

What thou deny'st to men ; let prisons swallow tliem^ 

Debts wither them :^ Be men IHtc blasted woods, 

And may diseases lick up their false bloods ! 

And so, farewcl, and thrive.. 

^'iav. O, let me stay, 

, And comfort you, my master. 

Tim, If thou hat'st 

Curses, stay not ; fly, whilst thou 'rt blcssM and free : 
Ne'er sec thou man, and let me ne'er see thee. 

[^Exeunt severally. 



Adx V SCENE I. 

Tlie same. Before Tinion's Cave, 

Enter Poet and Painter ;* Timon. behind^ unseen,. 

Pain. As I took note of the place^ it cannot be far 
where he abides. 

s ^^^mfrom men /] Aivay from human habitations. Johnson, 

3 Debt* tvither them:'^ Old copy : 

Debts Viitker them to nothin?:— — 
I have omitted the redundaot worth, not only for the sake of me- 
tre, but because they are worthless. Our author has the same 
|ihrase in Antony and Clsopatra: 

«« Age cannot ^aither her, — .** Steement, 

4 Enter Poet and Painter ;] The Poet and the Painter were with- 
in view when Apemantus parted from Timon^ and might then 
have teen^Timon, since Apemantus^ standing by him could see 
them : 8ut the scenes of the Thieves and Steward have passed 
Wfor« their arrival, and yet passed, as the drama is now conduct* 
ed,. within their view. It might be suspected, that some scenes 
ans transposed, for all these difficulties would be removed by in- 
trodticing the Poet and Painter first, and the thieves in this place... 
Y^t I am afraid the scenes must keep theirpresent order, for the 
Painter alludes to the Thieves when he says, he likewise enriehtd 

poor straggling soldiers viithir tat quantity. This impropriety is now 
fmightened by placing \hfeTVviftN«svcv\jftfc K.tVj^wv\k>J&A'\tQ^^ ^nd. 
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Ftet. What *s to be thought of him ? Does the ru- 
mour hold for truci that he » so full of gold ? 

Pain, Certam: Alcibiades reports it; Phrynia and 
Timandra had gold of him : he likewise enriched poor 
straggling soldiers with great quantity: 'Tis said^ he 
gave unto his steward a mighty sum. 

Poet. Then this breaking of his has been but a try for 
his friends. 

Pain, Nothing else : you shall see him a palm in 
Athens again, and flourish* with the highest. There- 
fore^ 'tis not amiss, we tender our loves to him, in this 



Painter in another: but it must be remembered^ that in the ori- 

S'nal edition this play it not divided into separate Acts, so that 
e present diatribution is arbitrary, and may be changed if any 
convenience can be gained, or impropriety obviated by alteration. 

In the immediately preceding scene, Flavius, Timon*s steward, 
has a conference with his master, and receives gold from him. 
Between thi» and the present scene, a single minute cannot be 
supposed to pass ; and yet the Pinter tells his companion : — ' 'lis 
9aid he gave his steward a mighty *um.— Where was it said ' Why 
in Athens, whence, it must therefore seem, they are but newly 
come. Here then should be fixed the commencement of the fifth 
Act, in order to allow time for Flavius to return to the city, and 
for rumour to publish his adventure with Timon. But how are 
we in this case to account for Apemantus*s announcing the ap- 
proach of the Poet and Painter in the last scene ofthe preceding 
Act, and before the Thieves appear? It is possible, that when 
this play was abridged for representation, all between this pas- 
sage, and the entrance of the Poet and Painter, may have been 
•mitted by the players, and these words put into the mouth of 
Apemantus to introduce them; and that when it was published 
at large, the interpolation was unnoticed. Or, if we allow the 
Foet and Painter to see Apemantus, it may be conjectured that 
they did not think his presence necessary at tlieir interview with 
Timon, and had thererore returned back into the city. Ritson. 

I am afhiid, many of the difficulties which the commentators 
on our author have employed their abifities to remove, arise from 
the negligence of Shakspeare himself, who appears to have been 
less attentive to the connection of- his scenes, than a less hasty 
writer may be supposed to have been. On the present occasion 
Lhave changed the beginning of the Act. It is but justice to ob- 
serve, that the same regulation has already been adopted by Mr. 
€apelh Reed. 

«— a palm— an£^ fiourish l^c] Tliis allusion is scriptural, 
and occurs in Psaltn xcii. 11: "The righteous s\a^\ fiourish lilce 
^pahnAree,^* Steeivens, 
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supposed distress of his : it -will sho\7 honestly in us ; 
and is very likely to load our purposes with what they 
travel for, if it be a just and true report that goes of his 
having. 

J^oct. What have you now to present unto him? 

Pain. Nothing at this time but my visitation : only I 
will promise him an excellent piece. 

Poet. I must serve him so too ; tell him of an intent 
that 's coming toward him. 

Pain. Good as the best. Promising is the very aip 
o' the time : it opens the eyes of expectation : perform- 
ance is ever the duller for his act; and, but in the plainer 
and simpler kind of people, the deed of saying is quite 
out of use.* To promise is most courtly and fashiona- 
ble: performance is a kind of will, or testament,' which 
argues a great sickness in his judgment that* makes it. 

TYm. Excellent workman ! Thou canst not paint a man 
so bad as is thyself. 

Poet, I am thinking, what I shall say I have provided 
for him: It must be a personating of himself:^ a satire 
against the softness of prosperity ; with a discovery of 
the infinite flatteries, thut follow youth and opulency. 

Tim. Must thou needs stand for a villain in thine own 
work? Wilt thou whip thine own faults in other men? 
Do so, I have gold for thee. 

Poet. Nay, let 's seek him : 
Then do we sin against our own estate. 
When we may profit meet, and come too late. 

Pain. True; 

^ '"-^ the deed of Shying is quite out of use."} T^c doing of that 
which we have said vte wotUU do, theaccompiishment and performance 
of our promise, is, except among^he lovicr classes of Tnaniind, quite 
out of use. So, in King Lear : 

*• — — In m) true heart 
•• I find she names my very deed of love'* 
Ag^in, more appositely, in ffamlet: 

** As he, in his peculiar act and force, 
" May give his saying deed** 
Mr. Pope rejected the words — of raying, and the four foUowiHg 
editors adopted his licentious regulation. Malone. 

I claim the merit of having i*estored the old reading. Steevens. 

7 It must he a personating of himself :1 Personating, for repre- 
senting simpl). For the subject of this projected satire was Ti- 
mon's ca*e, not Yds |)er«on. War burton. 
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When the day serves, ■ before black-corner*d night,* 
Find what thou want'st by free and offer'd light. 
Come. 

Tim, I 'll meet you at the turn. What a god 's gold, 
That he is worshipped in a baser temple, 
Than where swine feed ! 
. 'Tis thou that rigg'st the bark, and plough'st the foam ; 
Settlest admired reverence in a slave : 
To thee be worship 1 and thy saints for aye 
Be crown'd with plagues, that thee alone obey I 
'Fit I do meet them.* \lidvancing. 

Poet. Hail, worthy Timon ! 

Pain. Our late noble master. 

Ttm. Have I once liv'd to see two honest men ? 

Poet. Sir, 
JHaving often of your open bounty tasted, 
Hearing you were retir'd, your friends fall'n off, 
Whose thankless natures — O abhorred spirits 1 
Not all the whips of heaven are large enough— 
What I to you ! 

Whose star-like nobleness gave life and influence 
To their whole being! I 'm rafpt, and cannot cover 
The monstrous bulk of this ingratitude 
With any size of words. 

Tim. Let it go naked, men may see *t the better : 

" When the day terves^ &c.] Theobald with some probability as- 
signs these two lines to the Poet. Malone. 

9^,^^ before black-comer'd nighty'\ An anonymous correspon- 
dent sent me this observation : ** As the shadow of the earth's 
body, which is round, must be necessarily conical over the he- 
misphere which is opposite to the sun, should we not read black' 
coned? See Paradise Lost, Book 1V.'» 

To this observation I might add a sentence from Philemon Hol- 
land's translation of Pliny's Natural History, B. II : ** Neither is 
the night any thing else but the shade of the earth. Now the fi- 
gure of this shadow rescmbleth a pyramis pointed forward, or a 
top turned upside down." 

I believe, nevertheless, that Shakspeare, by this expression, 
meant only, Night which is as obscure as a dark comer. In Mea* 
eure for Measure, Lucio calls the Duke, " a duie of dark corners.**^ . 
Mr. M. Mason proposes to read — <* black-crown'<f night ;" another 
correspondent, ** black-cowr'^/ night." Steeven*. 

I 'Fit I do meet them*'] For the sake o? Y\?irnvaw^ \Tv^\^V«ai^^- 
ticb, I hare supplied the auxiliary verb, Stcevcivs. 
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You, that are honest, by being what you arCf 
Make them best seen, and known. 

Pain. He, and myseUV 

Have traveird in the great shower of your gifts, 
And sweetly felt it. 

Urn, Ay, you are honest men. 

Pain, We are hither come to offer you our service. 

Tim, Most honest men ! Why, how shall I requite 
you ? 
Can you eat roots, and drink cold water r no. 

Both. What we can do, we '11 do, to do you service. 

Tim, You are honest men: You have heard that I 
have gold ; 
I am sure, you have : speak truth : you are honest men. 

Pain. So it is said, my noble lord: but therefore 
Came not my frixjud, nor I. 

77m. Good honest men : — Thou draw'st a counterfeit^ 
Best in all Athens : thou art, indeed, the best ; 
Thou countcrfeit'st most lively. 

Pain. So, so, my lord. 

Tim, Even so, sir, as I say :— And, for thy fiction, 

\To the PoeU 
Why, thy verse swells with stuff' so fine and smooth) 
That thou art even natural in thine art.— 
But, for all this, my honest-natur'd friends, 
I must needs say, you have a little fault: 
Marry, 'tis not monstrous in you ; neither wish I,. 
You take much pains to mend. 

Both. Beseech your honour, 

To make it known to us. 

Tim, You '11 take it HI. 

Both. Most thankfully, my lord. 

Tim. Will you, indeed? 

Both. Doubt it not, worthy lord. 

Tim. There 's ne'er a one of you but trusts a knave, 
That mightily deceives you. 

Both. Do we, my lord? 

Tim, Ay, and you hear him cog, see him dissemble, 

2— -rt counterfeit — ] It has been already observed, that a 
portrait was so caWed \t\ out a^wtUor'a time : 

«< "What ^t\d \ VvttO. 

" Fair Portia's counterfeit r* Merc.\«mt oj VcTuftt. ^\w»wy& 
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fwnow his gross patchery, love him, feed him, 
Keep ill your bosom : yet remain assur'd, 
That he 's a made-up villain.^ 

Pain, I know none such, my lord. 

Poet. Nor I.-* 

27m. Look you, I love you well ; I '11 give you g^ld, 
Rid me these villains from your companies: 
Hang them, or stab them, drown them in a draught,* 
'Confound them by some course, and come to me, 
I Ml give you gold enough. 

Both. Name them, my lord, let 's know them. 

Tinu You that way, and you this, but two in com- 
pany :®— 

« — a rnade-up mllain.'] That is, a villain that adopts qaalities 
ABd characters not properly belonging to him ; a h\ pocrite. 

A made-up villain, may mean a complete , a Jinithed villain. 

M- Mason, 
4 Kor /.] As it may be supposed (perhaps I am repeating a re- 
mark already made on a similar occasion) that our author de- 
signed his Poet's address to be not less respectful than that of lis 
Painter^ he might originally have finished this defective verse, by 
writing; 

Nor I, my lord. Steevcns. 

s — in a draught,] That is, in the jaJ^es. yohnson. 
So, in Hohnshed, Vol. II, p. 7oS'. " — he was then sitting on a 
draught.^* Steevent. 

* '"-^but tnuo in company:'] This is an imperfect sentence, and 
il8 to be supplied thus, But two in com-pofiy spo'iU aW. War burton. 

This passage is obscure. I think the meatiing is this: but two 
in company^ that is, stand apart, let only two be together; for even 
when each stands single there are two, he himself and a villain. 

^ohnsor. 

This passage may receive some illustration from another in The 
7W Gentlemen of Verona: " My master is a kind of knave ; but 
that *s all one, if he be but one Anave.** The sense is, each man is 
n double villain, i. e. a villain with more than a single share of guilt. 
See Dr. Farmer's note on the third Act of The Tkvo Gentlemen of 
Verona, Slc Again, \w Prom,os and Cassandra^ 1578: ** Go, and a 
Jknave with thee** Aj^ain, in The Storye of King Darius, 1565, an 
interlude : 

«« — — if you needs will go away, 

** Take tivo knaves with you by my fa ye." 

There is a thought not iinlike this in The Scornjul Lady of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher:— •* Take to your chamber vhen you please, 
there goes a black one with you, lady.'* Steevens. 
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Each man apart, all single and alone. 
Yet an arch-villain keeps him company. 
If, where thou art, two villains shall not be, 

[To the Painter. 
Come not near him.— If thou would'st not reside 

\To /Atf Poetc 
But where one villain is, then him abandon.—- 
Hence ! pack ! there 's gold, ye came for gold, ye slaves : 
You have done work for me, there 's payment:^ Hence! 
You are an alchymist, make gold of that : — 
Out, rascal dogs ! [^xi7, beating and driving them out. 

There are not two words more frequently mistaken for each 
•ther, in the printing of these plays, than but and not. I have no 
doubt but Uut mistake obtains in this passage^ and that we should 
read it thus: 

■ not ftuo in company : 

Each man apart, — . M. Maton. 

. Tau that may, and you thit, but tV3o in company: 

Each fnan apart, all tingle, and alone. 

Yet an arch^viilain kcept him company.'} The first of these lines 
has been rendered obscure by false pointing ; that is, by connect- 
ing the words, ** but two in company,'* with the subsequent line»^ 
instead of connecting them with the preceding hemistich. The 
second and third line are put in apposition with the first line, and 
are merely an illustration of the assertion contained in it. Do you 
(says Timon) go that way, and you this, and yet still each of you 
will have t%vo in your company : each of p'ou, thoueh single and 
alone, will be accompanied by an arch- villain. Each man, being 
himself a villain, will taJte a 'villain along vaith him, and so each of 
you will have two in company. It is a mere quibble founded on 
the word company. See the former speech, in which Timon ex- 
horts each of them to ** hang or stab the villain in his company,** 
i. e. himself. The passage quoted by Mr. Steevens from Promos 
and Catsandra, puts the meaning beyond a doubt. Malone. 

7 Tou have done ivori &c.] For the insertion of the word done, 
which, it is manifest, was omitted by the negligence of the com- 
positor, I am answerable. Timon in this line addresses the Pain- 
ter, whom he before called " excellent worianan;** in the next the 
Poet. Malone, 
I had rather read: 

Tou *ve u'or^'d for me, there is your payment : Hence .' 

Steevens. 
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SCENE II. 

The same. 

Enter Flavius, and Two Senators. 

JFlav* It is in vain that you would speak with Timon ; 
For he is set so only to himself. 
That nothing, but himself, which looks like man, 
Is friendly with him. 

1 Sen, Bring us to his cave: 
It is our part, and promise to the Athenians, 
To speak with Timon. 

2 Sen, At all times alike 

Men are not still the same : *Twas time, and griefs, 
That fram'd him thus: time, with his fairer hand, 
Oifering the fortunes of his former days, 
The former man may make him : Bring us to him, 
And chance it as it may. 

Flav, * Here is his cave.— 

Peace and content be here ! Lord Timon ! Timon 1 
Look out, and speak to friends: The Athenians, 
By two of their most reverend senate, greet thee : 
Speak to them, noble Timon. 

Enter Timon. 
Tim, Thou sun, that comfort'st, bum!® — Speak, and 
be hang'd: 
For each true word, a blister ! and each false 
Be as a caut'rizing* to the root o* the tongue, 
Consuming it with speaking ! 

I Sen, Worthy Timon, 

Tim, Of none but such as you, and you of Timon. 

8 Thoii sun, that cornfort*st, bum /] " Thine eyes," says King 
Lear to Regan, " do comfort, and not burn.*' 
A similar wish occurs in Antony and Cleopatrac 

«* O, sun, 

" Burn the great sphere thou mov'st in !" Steeiiens. 

^ — - a caut'rizing — ] The old copy reads — canthtrizing ; the 
poet might have written, cancering. Steewns. 

To cauterize was a word of our author's time ; being found in 
Bullokar's English Expositor, octavo, 1616, where it is explained, 
" To bum to a sore. '* It is the word of the old copy, with the u 
changed to an n, which has happened in almost every <n\e of lJtv^<&f& 
plays. Maione, 

VOL. KV. Qji 
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' 2 Sen. The senators of Athens greet thee> Timon. 
Ti?n. I thank them ; and would send them back the 
plague, 
Could I but catch it for them. 

1 Sen. O, forget 
What we are sorry for ourselves in thee. 
The senators, with one consent of love,^ 
Kntreat thee back to Athens ; who have thought 
On special dignities, which vacant lie 

For thy best use and wearing. 

2 Se7i. They confess, 
Toward thee, forgctfuhicss too general, gross : 
Which now the publick body,* — which doth seldom 
Play the recanter, — feeling in itself 

A lack of Timon's aid, hath sense withal 

Of its own fall,3 restraining aid to Timon ; * 

And send forth us, to make their sorrowed render,^ 

1 — tuiVA one consent ofiove,"] With one united voice of afiec- 
tion. So, in Sternhold's translation of the 100th Psalm.- 

** With one consent let all the earth.*' 

All our old writers spell tlie word improperly, consent, without 
regfard to its etymology, concentus. Malone. 

This sense of tlie M'ord consent, or concent, was originally point- 
ed out and ascertained in a note on tlie first scene of The First 
Part of King Henry VI. See Vol. X, p. 10, n. 4. Steevens. 

2 Which novj the fmiUick bodyy'] Thus the old copy, ungramma- 
tically certainly; but our author frequently thus begins a sen- 
tence, and concludes it without attending to what has gone be- 
fore: for which perhaps the carelessness and ardour of colloquial 
language may be an apology. See Vol. II, p. 15, n. 4. So after- 
»i'ards in the third scene of this Act: 

" Whom, though in general part we were opposed, 
** Yet our old love made a particular force, 
*• And made us speak like friends." 
See also tl»€ Poet's last speech in p. 441. — Sir Thomas Han- 
mer and the subsequent editors read here more correctly — Ami 
now the publick body, &c. but by what oversight could Which be 
printed instead of And? Malone. 

The mistake might have been that of the transcriber, not the 
printer. Steevens. 

3 Of its oum fall,] The Athenians had sense, that is, felt the dan- 
ger of their oivn Jlillt by the arms of Alcibiades. yofinson. 

4 — restraining aid to Timon f] I think it should be refraining 
aid, that is, w\th-holding aid that should have been given to Ti- 
mon. yohnson. 

Where is the (V\ffoveT\c<i\ To restrain^ ^\AVi refraVn^N^^j^^^sN^-^xx 
to with hold. M. Mason. 
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Together with a recompense more fruitful 
Than their offence can weigh down by the dram ;® 
Ay, even such heaps and sums of love and wealth, 
As shall to thee blot out what wrongs were theirs, 
And write in thee the figures of their love, 
Ever to read them thine. 

Tim, You witch me in it ; 

Surprize me to the very brink of tears : 
Lend nic a fool's heart, and a woman's eyes, 
And I *11 beweep these comforts, worthy senators. 

1 Sen, Therefore, so please thee to return with us. 
And of our Athens (thine, and ours,) to take 
The captainship, thou shalt be met with thanks, 
Allow'd with absolute power,^ and thy good name 
Live with authority: — so soon we shall drive back 
Of Alcibiades the approaches wild ; 
Who, like a boar too savage, doth root up^ 

* — sorrowed render,] Thus the old copy. Render is confession. 
So, in Cymbeiine, Act IV, sc. iv: 

** — - may drive us to a render 

•* Where we have liv*d." 
The modern editors read — tender. Steevens. 

fi Than their offence can lueigh davin by the dram /] This, ^vhich 
was in the former editions, ca« scarceK* be riglit, and yet I know 
not whether my reading will be thought to rectify it. I take the 
meaning to be. We will give thee a recompense that our oHences 
cannot outweigh, heaps of wealth down by the dram, or delivered 
according to the exactest measure. A little disorder may per- 
haps have happened in transcribing, which may be reformed by 
reading: 

— — — Ayy €\i*n such heaps. 

And sums of love and wealth, down by the dram. 

As shall to thee — • Johnson. 

The speaker means, a recompense that shall more than coun- 
terpoise their offences, though weiglied with the most scrupulous 
exactness. M. Mason. 

A recompense so large, that the offence they have committed, 
though every dram of that of!*ence should be put into the scale, 
cannot counterpoise it. The recompense will outweigh the of- 
fence, which, instead of weighing down the scale in which it is 
placed, will kick the beam. Malone. 

7 Allow'd with absolute pfnoer,"] Allowed iB licensed, privileged, un- 
controlled. So of a buffoon, in Loners Labour *s Lost, it is said, that 
he is allowed, that is, at liberty to say what h^ will, a privileged 
3Coffer. yohnson, 

^ ///ea boar too savage, dotli root\ip— '\t\^a\\a».^'«i^^^ 
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His country's peace. 

3 Sen, And shakes his threat'ning sword 

Ag^nst the walls of Athens. 

1 Sen, Therefore, Timon, — 

Tim. Well, sir, I will ; therefore, I will, sir ; Thusy— 
If Alcibiades kill my countrymen, 
Let Alcibiades^ know this of Timon, 
That — Timon cares not. But if he sack fair Athens, 
And take our goodly aged men by the beards, 
Giving our holy virgins to the stain 
Of contumelious, beastly, mad-brain'd war; 
Then, let him knowr— and, tell him, Timon speaks it^ 
In pity of our aged, and our youth, 
I cannot choose but tell him, that— I care not, 
And let him tak 't at worst ; for their knives care not, 
While you have throats to answer: for myself, 
There 's not a whittle in the unruly camp,* 
But I do prize it at my love, before 
The reverend'st throat in Athens. So I leave you 
To the protection of the prosperous gods,* 
As thieves to keepers. 

Flav. Stay not, all *8 in vain. 

Tim. Why, I was writing of my epitaph. 
It will be seen to-morrow ; My long sickness^ 

have been CAiiglit from Psalm Ixxx, 13: " The toild boar out of 
the wood doth root it up,** &c. Steevens. 

9 There ** not a whittle in the unruly camft'] A v)hittle is still in 
the midland counties the common name tor a pocket clasp knife» 
such as children use. Chaucer speaks of a ** Sheffield thmittell,** 

Steevens. 

* — of the prosperous god*,] I believe prosperous is used here 
with our poet's usual laxity, in an active, instead of a passive, 
sense : the gods who are the authors qf the prosperity of mankind. 
So, in Othello,' 

«* To my unfolding lend a prosperous ear.** 
I leave you, says Timon, to the protection of the gods, the great 
distributors of prosperity, that they may so keep and guard you, 
as jailors do thieves ; i. e. for final punishment. Mdlone. 

I do not see why the epiihet^-^osperoue, may not be employed 
here with its common signification, and mean — ^the gods who are 
prosperous in all their undertakings. Our author, elsewhere, has 
bleised gods, clear gods, 8ic. Steevene. 

2 _ My long skknui — "^ T\vt ^vife^^^^Vi&i\ift^vas to promise 
J1I6 a period, yohnson. 
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Gf health, and living, now begins to mend, 
And nothing brings me all things. Go, live stilL; - 
Be Alcibiades your plague, you his, 
And last so long enough ! 

1 Se?i. We speak in vain. 

Tim. But yet I love my country ; and am not 
One that rejoices in the common wreck, 
As common bruit^ doth put it. 

1 Sen. That 's well spoke . 

Tim, Commend me to thy loving countrymen, — 

1 Sen, These words become your lips as they pass 

through them. 

2 Sen, And enter in our ears, like great triumphers 
In their applauding gates. 

Tim. Commend me to them ; 

-Vjid tell them, that, to ease them of their griefs, 
Their iears of hostile strokes, their aches, losses, 
Their pangs of love,* with other incident throes 
That nature's fragile vessel doth sustain 
In life's uncertain voyage, I will some kindness do them :' 
I *11 teach them to prevent wild Alcibiades' wrath. 

2 Sen. I like this well, he will return again. 

Tim. I have a tree,^ which grows here in my close, 

3 ««-. iffuit — ] i.e. report, rumour. Steevens. 

4 Their pangs qfiove, &c.] Compare this part of Timon's speech 
with part of the celebrated soliloquy in Hamlet. Sfeevens, 

' Itoill some kindness &c.] i. e. I will do them some kind- 
ness, for such, elliptically considered, will be the sense of these 
words, independent of the supplemental — do theiUy which only 
serves to derange the metre, and is, I think, a certain interpola-: 
tion. Steevens. 

6 / have a tree, &c.] Perhaps Shakspeare was indebted to Chau-- 
ccr's Wife of Bathes Prologue, for this thoug^ht. He might, how- " 
ever, have found it in Painter's Palace of Pleasure, Tom. I, Nov. ' 
:28, as well as in several other places Steevens. 

Our author was indebted for this thought to Plutarch's Life of 
Intony: " It is reported of him also, that this Timon on a time, 
(the people being assembled in the nfiarket-])lace, about dispatch 
of some affaires,) got up into the pulpit for orations, where the 
orators commonly use to speake unto the people; and silence be- 
ing made, cverie man listening to hear what he would say, be- 
cause it was a wonder to see him in that place, at length he began 
to speak in this manner: • My lordes of M\\^ws> \ Vvv?^ "8l\\v\^ . 
yard in my house where there groweVU afv^^eVcc^^ wv'OaR.^XiwO^ 
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That mine own use invites me to cut dowii* 
And shortly must I fell it; Tell my friends, 
Tell Athens, in the sequence of degree,^ 
From high to low thi^ughout, that whoso please 
To stop affliction, let him take his haste, 
Come hither, ere my tree hath felt the axe, 
And hang himself: — I pray you, do my greeting. 

Flav, Trouble him no further, thus you still shall find 
him. 

Tim. Come not to me again : but say to Athens, 
Timon hath made his everlasting mansion 
Upon the beached verge of the salt flood ; 
Which once a dav' with his embossed froth' 
The turbulent surge shall cover ; thither come, 
And let my grave-stone be your oracle. — 
Lips, let sour words go by, and language end: 
What is amiss, plague and infection mend I 
Graves only be men's works ; and death, their gain 1 
Sun, hide thy beams ! Timon hath done his reign. 

\^Exit Tim. 

1 Sen, His discontenls are unremoveably 

many citizens have handed themselves ; and because I meane to 
make some building upon the place, I thought good to let you 
all understand it, that before the figge tree be cut downe, if any 
of you be desperate> you may there m time go hang yourselves." 

Malone. 
' — i- in the sequence of degree,"] Methodically, from highest to 
lowest, yohmon. 

• Which once a day — ] Old copy — Who. For the correction 
FwAom] I am answerable. Whom refers to Timon. All the mo- 
dem editors (following the second folio) read — Which once &c. 

Malone. 

Which, in the second folio, (and I have followed it) is an appa- 
rent correction ot^^Who. Surely, it is the everlasting mansion, or 
the beach on which it stands, that our author meant to cover with 
the foam, and not the corpse of Timon. Thus we oflen say that 
the grave iii a churchyard, and not the body within it, is trodden 
down by cattle, or overg^wn with weeds. Steevens. 

9 — — embossedyrof A .— ] When a deer was run hard, and foam- 
ed at the mouth, he was said to be embossed. See-Vol. VI, p. 16, 
n 9. The thought is from Painter's Palace of Pleasure, Tom. I, 
Nov. 28. Steerens. 

JSmMoeted froth, is swollen froth ; from bosscy Fp. a tumour. The 
term embossed, when appY\ev\ \o d*tw> \s ^^^^ «mbor,aT ^ S^^^'x. ♦«» 
k cM$t out of the mouvli. Malca\e* 
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Coupled to nature. 

2 Sen, Our hope in him is dead: let us returoy 
And strain what other means is left unto us 
In our dear peril.' 

1 Sen, It requires swift foot. [Exeunt, 

SCENE III. 

The Walla of Athens. 

Enter Two Senators, and a Messenger. 

1 Sen. Thou hast painfully discover' d ; are his files 
As full as thy report ? 

Mesa, I have spoke the least: 

Besides, his expedition promises 
Present approach. 

2 Sen. We stand much hazard, if they bring not Ti- 

mon. 
Meaa. I met a courier, one mine ancient friend;* — 
Whom, though in general part we were oppos'd, 
Yet our old love made a particular forcC) 
And made us speak like friends: 3 — this man was riding 

^ In our dew peril.] So the folios, and rightly. The Oxford edi- 
tor ahers dear to dread, not knowing that dear, in the language of 
that time, signified dread, and is so used by Shakspeare in num- 
berless places. Warburton. 

Dear, in Shakspeare*s language, is dire, dreadful. So, in Sam- 
let: 

" Would I had met my dearett ioe in heaven.** Malone, 
Dear may, in the present instance, signify immediate, or immi- 
nent. It is an enforcing epithet with not always a distinct meaning. 
To enumerate each of the seemingly various senses in which it 
may be supposed to have been used by our author, would at once 
fatigue the i-eader and myself. 

In the following situations, however, it cannot signify either 
dite or dreadful.- 

" Consort with me in loud and dear petition." 

TVoilus and Cfestida. 

" • ' Some dear cause 

" Will in concealment wrap me up a while.*' King Lear. 

Steepens. 
s — one m,ine ancient friends'] Mr. Upton would read— once 
mine ancient friend. Steevens. 

3 Whom, though in general part vje were oppos*d^ 
let our old love made a particular Jortts 
Afidmade us speak IV" friends :'\ Our auVYiw.VvbTOfc^ v«v|\>H 
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From Alcibiadcs to Timon's cave, 
With letters of entreaty, which imported 
His fellowship i* the cause against your city, 
In part for his sake niov'd. 

Enter Senatorsyrom Timon. 

1 Sen, Here come our brothers. 

3 Sen, No talk of Timon, nothing of him expect.-^ 
The enemies' drum is heard, and fearful scouring 
Doth choke the air with dust : In, and prepare ; 

Ours is the full, I fear, our foes the snare. ]jExeunt, 

SCENE IV. 

The Woods. Timon's Cave ^ and a Tomb-stone seen. 

Enter a Soldier, seeking Timon. 

Sold, By all description this should be the place. 
Who's here? speak, ho! — No answer? — What is this? 
Timon is dead, who hath oui-stretch'd his span : 
Some beast rcar'd this; there does not live a man.*^ 

strong conceptions, and little atteniive to minute accuracy, takes 
g^eat liberties in the construction of sentences. Here he means, 
Whom, though we were on opposite sides in the publick cause^ 
yet the force of our old affection wrought so much upon, as to 
make him speak to me as a friend. See Vol. XIII. p. 133, n S, 

Malone. 
I am fuUy convinced that this and many other passages of our 
author to which similar remarks are annexed, have been irre- 
trievably corrupted by transcribers or printers, and could not 
have proceeded, in their present state, from the pen of Shak- 
spcare ; for what we cannot understand in the closet, must have 
been wholly useless on the stage. — The aukvvard repetition of the 
verb— mofi, very strongly countenances my present observation. 

Steevens. 

4 Some beast rear'd this; there does not live a man ] [Old copy— 
rend this.] Some beast read what ? The soldier had yet only seen 
the rude pile of earth heaped up for Timon's grave, and not the 
inscription upon it. We should read: 

Some beast reared this; — . 
The soldier seeking, by order, for Timon, sees such an irregular 
mole, as he concludes must have been the workmanship of some 
beast inhabiting the woods ; and stich a cavity as must either have 
been so over-arched, or happened b} the casual falling in of the 
ground. WarburUm. 

"The soldier (aavsTV\tob\x\CL^\\^^ ^^etcjx^N ^^«^NJcv^^\aAfe -^^vle 
o£ earth heaped up for TVmoxv^s ^v?^, ^'cv^ W2^ ^^\^- .t.^wivCxctt. 
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Dead, sure ; and this his grave.— 

upon it.*' In support of his emendation, which was suggested to 
him by Or. Warburton, he quotes these lines from Fletcher's Cu- 
pid* 9 Jievenge.' 

<* Here is no food, nor beds : nor any hoiue 

** Buih by a better architect than beastsV Malane* 

Notwithstanding this remark, 1 believe the old reading to be 
the right. Thetoidier had only seen the rude heap of earth. He had 
evidently seen something that told him Timon voas dead; and 
what could tell that but his tomb ? The tomb he sees and the 
inscription upon it, which not being able to read, and finding 
none to read it for him, he exclaims peevishly, some beast read 
this, for it must be read, and in this place it cannot be read by 
man. 

There is something elaborately unskilful in the contrivance of 
sending a soldier* who cannot read, to take the epitaph in wax» 
only that it may close the play by being read with more solem- 
nity in the last scene, yohnson. 

It is evident, that the soldier, when he^first sees the heap of 
earth, does not know it to be a tomb. He concludes Timon must 
be dead, because he receives no answer. It is likewise evident, 
that when he utters the words some beast, &.c. he has not seen the 
inscription And Dr. Warburton's emendation is therefore, not 
only just and happy, but absolutely necessary. What can this heap 
of earth be? says the soldier; Tlfmon is certainly dead: sonne beast 
must have erected thisfjor here does not live a man to do it. Tes, he 
is dead, sure enough, and this must be his grave. What is this writing 
upon it } Ritson. 

I am now convinced that the emendation made by Mr. Theo- 
bald IS right, and that it ought to be admitted into the text:— 
Some beast reared this. Our poet certainly would not make the 
soldier call on a beast to read the inscription, before he had in- 
formed the audience that he could not read it himself; which he 
does afterv^ards. 

Besides; from the time he asks, « What is this?*' ** i. e. what 
is this cave, tomb, &c. not what is this inscription P** to the words, 
*' What *s on this tomb,*' — the observation evidently relates to 
Timon himself, and his grave; whereas, by the erroneous read- 
ing of the old copy, <* Some beast read this," — the soldier is first 
made to call on a beast to read the inscription, without assigning 
any reason for so extraordinary a requisition; — then to talk of 
Timon's death and of his gv&ve ; and, at last, to inform the au- 
dience that he cannot read the inscription. Let me add, that a 
beast being as unable to read as the soldier, it would be absurd 
to call on one for assistance; whilst on the other hand, if a den or 
cave, or any rude heap of earth resembling a tomb, be found 
where there does not live a man, it is manifest that it must have 
been formed by a beast. 

A passage in King Lear alao adds support to the emendatioa*. 

this hard hcnue^ 



(f , 



''Afore h^rd than are tlie stones whereof ^\\ftrai4^d?^ M* 
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What 's on this tomb I cannot read; the character 

I Ml take with wax : 

Our captain hath in every figure skill ; 

An ag'd interpreter, though young in days: 

Bo fore proud Athens he 's set down by this, 

AVIiosc fall the mark of his ambition is. VExit. 

SCENE V. 

Before the IValla (2/* Athens. 

Tr mullets sound, Knter Alcibiades, and Forces* 

Mdb. Sound to tliis coward and lascivious town 
Our terrible approach. \_A Parley sounded. 

Enter Senators on the Walls, 
Till now you have gone on, and fill'd the time 
With all licentious measure, making your wills 
The scope of justice ; till now, myself, and such 
As slept within the shadow of your power. 
Have wander'd with our travers*d arms,' and breath'd 
Our sufferance vainly: Now the time isflush,^ 
When crouching marrow, in the bearer strong, 
Cries, of itself J^o more i"^ now breathless wrong 
Shall sit and pant in your great chairs of ease ; 

The foregoing^ obseryations are acute in the extreme, and I 
have not scrupled to adopt the reading they recommend. Steevcnf. 

* — travers'd arms,"] Arms across. Johnson. 
The same image occurs in The Tempest: 

'* His arms in this sad hiot. Steevens. 

* — fAc fiTne is flush,] A bird is Jiush when his feathers arc 
grown, and he can leave tiie nest. Flush is ^mature, yohnson. 

7 When crouching marrow, in the bearer strong, 
Cries i of itself. No more :] The marrow was supposed to be 
the original of strength. The image is from a camel kneeling to 
take lip his load, who rises immediately when he finds he has as 
much laid on as he can bear. JVarhurton. 

Pliny says, that the camel will not carry more than his accus- 
tomed and usual load. Holland's translation, B. VIII, c. xviii. 

Ifeed. 
The image may as justl]^ be said to be taken from a porter or 
coal-heaver, who when there is as much laid upon his shoulders 
as he can bear, will certainly cry, no m.ore. Malone. 

I wish the reader may not find himself affected in the same 
manner by our commetiX-Wi^a, *a.\\^ q?l\r.vv. cqi^cvm: In a similar ex- 
clamation. SteevcMm 
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And pursy insolence shall break his wind, 
With fear, and horrid flight. 

1 Sen. Noble, and young, 
When thy first griefs were but a mere conceit. 
Ere thou hadst power, or we had cause of fear. 
We send to thee ; to give thy rages balm, 

To wipe out our ingratitude with loves 
Above their quantity.* 

2 Sen, So did wc woo 
Transformed Timon to our city's love, 

By humble message, and by promis'd means ;3 
We were not all unkind, nor all deserve 
The common stroke of war. 

1 Sen, These walls of ours. 
Were not erected by their hands, from whom 
You have receiv'd your griefs:^ nor are they such, 
That these great towers, trophies, and schools should fall 
Fo' private faults in them.^ 

2 Sen, Nor are they living. 
Who were the motives that you first went out;^ 

3 Above their quantity.'] Their refers to rages. Warburton. 

Their refers to griefs. " To give ihy rages balm," must be con- 
sidered as parentnetical. The modern editors have substituted 
ingratitudes for ingratitude. Malone. 

^ So did Vie luoo 
TVansforined Timon to our city^s lore. 

By humble 'message, and by proinis\{ means;] Pro7iiis*d means 
must import the recruiting of his sunk fovtunes; but this is not 
all. The senate had wooed him with humble message, and pro- 
mise of general reparation. This seems included in tlie slight 
change wliich I have made : 



and by protnis*d mends. Theobald. 



Dr Warburton agrees with Mr. Theobald, but the old reading 
may as well stand. Johnson. 

By promised means, is my promising him a competent subsist- 
ence. So, in Kii:g Henry IV, P. II : ** Your tn^atis are very slender, 
and your waste is great." Malone. 

1 Tou have receini'd ymr griefs:] The old copy lias — grief; but 
as the Senator in his preceding speech uses the plural, gritf was 
probably here an error of the press. The correction was made by 
Mr. TlieobJild. Malone. 

2 For private faults in them.] That is, In the persons from 
whom you have received your griefs. Malone. 

" f/ie motives that you first v.^nf out ;"\ \. c V\vo >^ NsV^i x?vaAfc 
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Shame, that they wanted cunning, in excess 

Hath broke their hearts.^ March, noble lord, 

Into our city with thy banners spread : 

By decimation, and a tithed death, 

(If thy revenges hunger for that food, 

Which nature loaths,) take thou the destin'd tenth ; 

And by the hazard of the spotted die, 

Let die the spotted. 

1 Sen. All have not offended ; 

For those that were, it is not square,* to lake, 
On those that are, revenges:* crimes, like lands, 
Are not inherited. Then, dear countryman. 
Bring in thy ranks, but leave without thy rage : 
Spare thy Athenian cradle,^ and those kin, 
Which, in the bluster of thy wrath, must fall 
With these that have offended : like a shepherd. 
Approach the fold, and cull the infected forth, 
But kill not all together.* 

the motion for your exile. This word is as perversely employed 

in DroHuM and Creuida .* 

«« — her wanton spirits look out 

" At every joint and motive of her body.'* Steevent. 

* Shofnet that they v:anted cunning, in excess 
Hath broke their hearts.^ Shame in excess (i. e. extremity of 
shame) that they wanted cunninp^ (i. e. that they were not wise 
enough not to banish you) hath broke their hearts. Theobald. 

I have no wish to disturb the manes of Theobald, yet think 
some emendation may be offered that will make the construction 
less harsh, and the sentence more serious. I read : 
Shame that they vtanted, commg in excess, 
Hath broke their hearts. 
Sham^ xohich they had so long vjanted, at last coming in its utmost 
excess yohnson 

I think that Theobald has, on this occasion, the advantage of 
Johnson. When the old reading is clear and intelligible, we should 
not have recourse to correction. — Cunning was not, in Shakspeare's 
time, confined to a bad sense, but was used to express knowledge 
or understanding^. M. Mason. 

8 — not square^"] Not regtilar, not equitable. Johnson. 

« — reffenges:"] Old copy — revenge. Corrected by Mr. Steevens. 
See the preceding speech. Malone. 

7 thy Athenian cradle,] Thus Ovid, Met. VIII, 99: 

'* — Jovis incunabula Crete." Steevens. 

8 But kill not aW toge\.V\eT."\T\\^ oVitciNYJ veid* — altogether. Mr. 
M. Mason suggested l\ie tott^cxXwi \ \\^n^ m^^ . Stcwsctv% . 
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fi Sen. What thou wilt, • 

Thou rather shalt enforce it with thy smile. 
Than hew to 't with thy sword. 

1 Sen. Set but thy foot 
Against our rampir*d gates, and they shall ope ; 
So thou wilt send thy gentle heart before, 

To say, thou 'It enter friendly. 

2 Sen. Throw thy glove, 
Or any token of thine honour else. 

That thott wilt use the wars as thy redress. 
And not as our confusion, all thy powers 
Shall make their harbour in our town, till we 
Have seal'd thy full desire. 

Mcib. Then there *s my glove ; 

Descend, and open your uncharged ports:' 
Those enemies of Timon's, and mine own. 
Whom you yourselves shall set out for reproof, 
Fall, and no more : and,— to atone your fears 
With my more noble meaning,*— not a man 
Shall pass his quarter,* or oifend the stream 
Of regular justice in your city's bounds. 
But shall be remedied,^ to your publick luws 

• — uncharged porta .] That is, unguarded gates, yohmon. 

So, in JCing M^nry TV^ Part 11: 

•• That keep'st the portt of slUTnt)er open wide/* Steevens. 

Uncharged means unattacked, not unguarded. M. Maton. 

Mr. M. Mason is right. So, in Shakspeare's 70th Sonnet: 
** Thou hast pass'd by the ambush of young days, 
*< Either not assail'd, or victor, being charg*d,*^ Malone. 

1 ■ to atone ^oar fears 

With my more noble meaning,"] i. e. to reconcile them to it. So,' 
in Cymbeline: *< 1 was glad 1 did atone my countryman and you." 

Steevent. 

2 — — not a man 

Shall pass his quarter,"] Not a soldier shall quit his station, or 
be let loose upon you ; and, if any commits violence, he shall an- 
swer it regularly to the law. ydhnson. 

^ But shall be remedied,] The construction is, But he shall be 
remedied; but Shakspeare means, that his offence shall be re- 
medied, the word ofience being included in offend in a former 
line. The editor of the second folio, for fo, in the last line but 
one of this speech, substituted by^ which all the subsequent' edi- 
tors adopted. Malone. 

I profess my inability to extract any determinate sense from 
these words as they stand, and rather suppose the teMiui%v\^3^ 

VOL. XV. Rt 
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At heaviest answer. 

Both. 'Tis most nobly spoken. 

Alcib, Descend, and keep your words.^ 

The Senators descend^ and ofien the Gates. 

Enter a Soldier. 

Sold. My noble general, Timon is dead ; 
Entomb'd upon the very hem o' the sea: 
And, on his grave-stone, this insculpture; which 
With wax I brought away, whose soft impression 
Interprets for my poor ignorance.* 

Mcib. [reads] Here Ilea a wretched corse j of wretched 

soul bereft : 
Seek not my name : ji plague consume you wicked caitiffs 

left /6 
Here lie I Timon ; who^ alive j all Itving men did hate : 
Pass byy and curse thy Jill; but fiassj and stay not here 

thy gait. 
These well express in thee thy latter spirits : 
Though thou abhorrMst in us our human griefs, 
Scorn'dst our brain's flow,^ and those our droplets which 



second folio to be the true one. To be remedied by, aflfords % 
j^limpse of meaning: to be remedied to, is " the blanket of the 
dark.** Steevent. 

■• Descend, and keep your nvords.'] Old copy — Defend. Corrected 
by the editor of the second folio. Malone. 

8 ^..^^for my poor ignorance.'\ Poor is here used as a dissyllable^ 
as door is in The Merchant of Venice. Malone. 

6 caitiffs left/] This epitaph is found in Sir T. North's 

translation of Plutarch, witli the difference of one word only, viz. 
wretches instead of caitiffs. Steevens. 

This epitaph is formed out of two distinct epitaphs which Shak- 
speare found in Plutarch. The first couplet is said by Plutarch to 
have been composed by Timon himself as his epitaph ; the second 
to have been written by the poet Callimachus. 

Perhaps the slight variation mentioned by Mr. Steevens, arose 
from our author's having another epitaph before him, which is 
found in Kendal's Flowers qf Epigrammes, 1577, and in Painter's 
Palace of Pleasure, Vol. I, Nov. 28 r 

'* TIMON HIS EPITAPHE. 

'* My wretched caitiffe daies expired now and past, 
" My carren corps enterred here, is graspt in ground, 
*' In weltrinc^ waves of swelling seas by sourges caste ; 
** My name if \hovi desire, the gods thee doe confound!" 

Malone. 
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From niggard nature fall, yet rich conceit 
Taught thee to make vast Neptune weep for aye 
On thy low grave, on faults forgiven.^ Dead 
Is noble Timon; of whose memory 
Hereafter more. — Bring me into your city, 
And I will use the olive with my sword : 
Make war breed peace; make peace stint war;* make 
each 



7— -our brain's ^«,] Sir Thomas Han mer and Dr. War- 
hurton read, — brine's flow. Our brains Jlow is our tears; but we 
may read, our brine's Jlow, our salt tears, £ither will serve. 

yohntcn. 
Our brain's Jlow is right. So> in Sir Giles Goosecapt 1606t 
** 1 shed not the tears of my brainV 
Again, in The Miracles of Moses, by Dra>ton : 

** But he from rocis that fountains can command, 

" Cannot yet slay the fountains of his bruin.** Steerens. 

' 8 — on faults forgiven . ] Alcibiades*s whole speech is in breaks, 
btttwixt his refledions on Timon's death, and his addresses to the 
Athenian Senators : and as soon as he has commented on the place 
of Timon's grave, he bids the Senate set forward; tells *ero, be 
has forgiven their faults; and promises to use them with mercy. 

Theobald. 

I suspect that ue ought to read: 

— One fault *s forgiven.'^ Dead 
Is noble Timon j &c. 
One fault (viz. the ingratitude of the Athenians to Timon^ is for- 
given, i. e. exempted from punishment by the death of the mjured 
person. Tyrvjhitt, 

The old reading and punctuation appear to me sufficiently intel- 
ligible. Mr. Theobald asks, " why should Neptune weep over Ti- 
mon's faults, or indeed what fault had he committed?" The faults 
that Timon committed, were, 1. that boundless prodigality which 
his Steward so forcibly describes and laments; and 2. his becom- 
ing a Misanthrope, and abjuring the society of all men for the 
crimes of a few. — Theobald supposes that Alcibiades bids the 
Senate set forward, assiving them at the same time that he for- 
gives the wrongs they have done him. On: — Faults forgiven. But 
how unlikely is it, that he should desert the subject immediately 
before him, and enter upon another quite different subject, in 
these three words; and then return to Timon again? to say no- 
thing of the strangeness of the phvAse'^aults forgiven, for ** faults 
are forgiven." Malone. 

^ ——stint viar;] i. e. stop it. So, in Spenser's Fairy ^ueen: 
*• — 'gan the cunning thief 
«i Persuade us die, to stint all further strife," 5te«««ieti&. 
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Prescribe to other, as each other's leech. ^— - 

Let our drums strike. [^Exeunt.^ 

1 — — /«cA.] i. c. phyiician. So, in Spenser's Fairy ^een? 
** Her words prevail'd, and then the learned ieech 
" His cunning hand 'gan to his wounds to lay — «»." 

Steeveru* 

sThe play of Timon is a domestick tragedy, and therefore 
strongly fastens on the attention of the reader. In the plan there 
is not much art, but the incidents are natural, and the characters 
various and exact. The catastrophe affords a ver}' powerful warn- 
ing against that ostentatious liberality, Mihich scatters bounty, 
fcut confers no benefits, and buys flattery, but not fi*iend8hip. 

In this tragedy, are many passages perplexed, obscure, and 
probably corrupt, which I have endeavoured to rectify, or ex- 
plain with due diligence; but having only one copy, cannot pro- 
nise myself that my endeavours shidl be much applauded. 

yohruon. 

This play was altered by Shadwell, and brought upon the stage 
in 16r8. In the modest title-page he calls it Timon of Athent, or 
ike Man-hater, as it it acted at the Duke't Theatre, made into a Play. 

Stecvrns. 
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